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ADVERTISEMENT 
BY THE 


TRANSLATOR 


IHE following ſheets may be ſtyled, 
1. a continuation of the Life and Cha- 
racter of Rouſſeau, written by himſelf. 
Of their authenticity not a doubt can be 
W— entertained by thoſe who have read the 
preceding part of the ſame work, pub- 
liſhed ſeveral years ſince, or who are in 
the leaſt acquainted with the ſtyle and 
peculiar manner of thinking of that 
extraordinary man. The part of the 
| Confeſſions of J. J. Rouſſeau now pre- 
ſented to the public certainly deſerves to 
be conſidered as more intereſting and 
important than the former, which only. 
contained the adventures and amours of the 
yet unknown youth, while we here have 
the hiltory of the man, after he had de- 
lervedly engaged the attention of the 
whole literary world. The narrative now 
TE Es - preſents 
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character. iN 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


preſents us with the adventures of the 


writer of the Devin du Village, the Social 
Contract, Eloiſa, and Emilius; and a 
circumſtantial relation of the manner in 
which the firſt idea of theſe and other 
celebrated works was conceived, and of 
their progreſs and completion, while the 
portrait of their author is given by his 


own original pencil, which depicts, in the 
moſt natural and lively colours, the ec- 


centricities of Genius, and the wander- | 
ings and ſingularities of which the human | 


head and heart are capable. 


The Letters which compoſe the Third 


Volume bear the ſame indubitable marks 


of authenticity, and cannot but be highly 
acceptable to the admirers of the philoſo- 
pher of Geneva, and to all who wiſh to 


become more intimately acquainted with 
the circumſtances of the Life of Rouſſeau, 


and the peculiarities of his mind and 
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4 F TER two years filence and patience, 
p and notwithſtanding my reſolutions, I 
5 | again take op my pen. Reader, ſuſpend your 
d judgment as to,the.,reaſons which force me to 


juch a ſlep; of theſe you can be no judge until 
you have read my book. 

My peaceful youth has been ſeen to paſ away 
ca\miy and agieeably without any great diſap- 
poiutments or remarkable proſperity, This me- 

d:ocri:y was moſtly owing to my ardent yet feeble _ 
b nature, leſs prompt in undertaking than eaſy t) 
qilcourage; quitting repoſe by violent agitations, 
but returning to it from laffitude and inclinati- 
on, and which placing me in an idle and tran- 
qu] ſtate for which alone I felt ] was born, at 2 
diſtance from the paths of great.virtues, and (t4]] | 
tarthcr trom thoſe of great vices, never permitted 
Vol 1. me 
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me to arrive at any thing great either good or 
F if bad. What a different account ſhall | ſoon have 
to give of myſelf! Fate, which for thirty years 
forced my inclinations, for thirty others has 
F if ſeemed to oppoſe them; and this continued op- 


j 1 poſition between my ſituation and inclinations 
| id will appear to have been the ſource of enormous 
| ! ſaults, unheard of misfortunes, and every virtue 
if except that fortitude which alone can do honour 


| ff to adverſity. | 
- [4 | The hiſtory of the firſt part of my life was 
| | written from memory, and is conſequently full 
Y! of errors. As I am obliged to write the ſe- 
1. cond part from memory alſo, the errors in it 
1 will probably be ſtill more numerous. The 
I agreeable remembrance of the fineſt portion of 
; my years, paſſed with ſo much tranquillity and 
innocence, has left in my beart a thouſand 
| charming impreſſtons which I love inceſſantly to 
ol call to my recollection. It will toon appear 
TS: how different from theſe, thoſe of the reſt of my 
4 life have. been. To recal them te my mind 
T: would be to.zenew their bitterneſs. Far from 
BY increaſing that of my fituation by theſe for- 
i rou ful reflections, I repel them as much as 
3 poſſible, and in this endeavour often ſucceed 
fo well as to be unable to find them at will. 
S; * This facility of forgetting my misfortunes is 
t {0 a conſolation heaven has reſerved to me in the 
Fi midſt of thoſe which fate has one day to accu 
| mulate upon my head. My memoty, which, 
preſents to me no objects but ſuch as are agtee- 
able, is the happy. counterpoiſe of my tcrrified 
imagination, by which 1 foreſee nothing but a 
| + cruel futurity. ER 
1 All the papers I had collected to aid my re- 
Collection, and guide me in this undeitaking, 
: are 
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are no longer in my poſſeſſion, nor can I ever 
again hope to regain them. 
l I have but one faithful guide on which I can. 
depend: this is the chain of the ſentiments. by 
which. the ſucceſſion of my exiſtence has been 
marked, and by theſe the events which have been 
either the cauſe or the effect of the manner of 
it. I eaſily forget my misfortunes, but I can- 
not forget my faults, and ſtil] leſs my virtuous 
ſentiments. [The remembrance of: theſe is too 
dear to me ever to ſuffer them to be effaced from 
my mind. I may omit facts, tranſpoſe events, 
and fall into ſome errors of dates; but I cannot 
be deceived in what I have felt, nor in that 
which from ſentiment [ have done; and to relate 
this ig the chief end of my preſent work. The 
real object of my confeſſions is to communicate 
an exact Knowledge of what I interiorly am and 
have been in every ſituation of my life. I have 
promiſed the hiltory of my mind, and to write 
it faithfully 1 have no need of other memories: 
to enter into my own heart, as [ have hitherto 
done, will alone be ſufficient. 

There is, however, and very happily, an in- 
terval of {ix or ſeven years, relat ve to which, 1 
have exact references, in a collection of letters 
copi-d from the origina's, in the hands of M. 
du Peyrou. This collection, which concludes 
in 1760, comprehends the whole time of my re- 
„dence at the hermitage, and my great quarrel 
with thole. who called themſelves my friends; 
that memorable epocha of my life, and tbe ſource 
of all my other misfortunes. With reſpect to 
more recent original letters which may remain 
in my poſiethon, and are but few in number, 
inſtead of tranſcribing them et the end of this 
collection, too voluminous to enable me to de- 
ceive the vigilance of my Arguſes, 1 will copy 
A them 
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them into the work wherever they appear to fur- 
niſh any explanation, be this either for or againſt 


myſelf; for I am not under the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion leſt the reader ſhould forget I make my 


confeſſion, and be induced to believe I make m 


apology ; but he cannot expect I ſhall conceal the 
truth when it teſtifies in my favour. 
This ſecond part, it is likewiſe to be remem - 


bered, contains nothing in common with the 


firſt, except truth ; nor has any other advantage 
over it, but the importance of the facts; in every 
thing elſe, it is inferior to the former. I wrote 
the 12 with pleaſure, with ſatisfaction, and at 
my eaſe, at Wootton, or in the caſtle of Trie: 


every ching I had to recollect was a new enjoy- 


ment. I returned to my cloſet with an increaſed 


pleaſure, and, without conſtraint, gave that turn 


to my deſcriptions which moſt flattered my im- 
agination. 

At preſent my head and memory are become 
ſo weak, as to render me almoſt incapable of 
every kind of application: my preſent under- 
taking is the reſult of conſtraint, and a heart 
full ot ſorrow. I have nothing-to treat of but 
misfortunes, treacheries, perfidies, and circum- 


ſtances 0 afflicting. I would give the 


world, could I bury in a obſcurity of time, 
every "thing I have to ſay, and which, in ſpite 


of myleif, 1 am obliged to: relate. 1 am, at 


the fame time, under the neceſſity of being myſ- 
rerious and ſubtle, of endeavouring to impoſe, 
and of deſceuͤdigg to things the moſt foreign 
to ny nature. "The ceiling under which [ 
write has eyes; the walls of my chamber have 
ezrs, Surrounded by ſpies and by vigilant and 


maler lent inſpectors, diſturbed, and my at- 


tention derted, I baltity- cms to paper a 
jew broken ſentences, Wich 1 have {caicely 
Lime 
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time to read, and ſtill leſs to correct. I kno 
that, notwithſtanding the barriers which are 
multiplied around me, my enemies ate afraid 
truth ſhould eſcape by ſome little opening. 
What means can I take to int oduce it to the 
world? This however J attempt with but few 
hopes of ſucceſs. The reader will judge whe- 
ther or not ſuch a ſituation furniſhes the means 
of agreeable deſcriptions, or of giving them a 
ſeductive colouring! I therefore inform ſuch 
as may undertake to read this work, that nothing 
can ſecure them from wearineſs in the proſecution 
of their taſk, unleſs it be the deſire of becoming 
more fully acquainted with a man whom they 
| already know, and a ſincere love of juſtice and 
_ truth, „ | 5 | | 
1 In my firſt part I brought down my narrative 
bee] to my departure with infinite regret from Paris, 
leaving my heart at Charmeitcs, and, thete 
building my laſt caſtle in the air, intending ſon;c 
day to return to the fect of Mamma, reſtoced to 
” herſelf, with the treaſures I {hould have acquired, 
= and depending upon my ſyſtem of muſic as upon 
& Aa certain fortune, Yong Ss 
I made ſome ſtay at Lyons to viſit my ac- 
quaintance, procure letters of recommendation 
to Paris, and to ſell my books of geomeity 
which I had brought with me, I was wel: 
received by all whom I knew. M. and MNMla- 
dame de Mably ſeemed pleaſed to ſee me apain, 
and ſeveral times invited me to dinner. At 
their houſe I became acquainted with the Abbe 
de Mably, as I had already done with the Abbé 
de Condillac, both of whom were on a viſit to 
their brother. The Abbe de Mably gave me 
letters to Paris; among others, one to M. de 
Fontenelle, and another to the Comte de Caylus. 
Theſe were very agreeable acquaintances, 
eſpecially 
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efpecially the firſt, to whoſe friendſhip for me 
his death only put a period, and from whom, in 
our private converſations, I received advice which 
I ought to l.ave more exactly followed. 

| | likewiſe ſaw M. Bordes, with whom I had 
been long acquainted, and who had frequently 
otliged me with the greateſt cordiality and the 
n.c{t real pleaſure. He it was who enabled me 
to ſell my books; and he alſo gave me from him- 
ſelf, good recun.mencations to Paris, I again 
faw the inter dant fer whoſe acquaintance | was 


indebted to Nl. Boides, and who introduced 


nie to the Luke de Kichelieu, who was then 
peſſng though Lyons. VI. Pallu preſented me. 
J he Duke received me well, and invited me to 
come and ice h:m at 8 1 did fo ſeveral 


times; although a ee acquaintance, of 


which 1 ſhall ſtequen ave occaſion to ſpeak, 
was never of the molt trifling utility to me. 

I viſited the muſician David, who, in one 
of my former jeurnies, and in my diſtreſs, had 
rendered me fervice, He had either lent or 
given me a Cap and a pair of flockings, which 
] have never returned, nor has he ever aſked 
me for them, although we have ſince that time 
tequently ſeen each other. I however mace 
h:m a preſent, ſomething like an equivalent. 1 
would ſay more upon this ſubject, were what I 
have owed in que ſtion; but J have to ſpeak of 
v hat I have dene, which, unfortunately, is far 
trom being the tame thing. 

Io law the noble and generous Perrichon, 


and not without teeling the effects of his ac- 


cuſicmed munificence; for he made me the 
fore preſent he had previouſly done to the ele- 


you. Bernard, by paying for my place in the 


Ziligence, | | viſited the ſurgeon Pariſot, the 
kel ad moſt benerglent of men; as allo his 
beloved 
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beloved Godefroi, who had lived with him ten 
years, and whoſe merit chiefly conſiſted in her 
entle manners and goodneſs of heart. It was 
impoſſible to ſee this woman without pleaſure, 
or to leave her without regret. Nothing better 
 ſhews the inclinations of a man, than the nature 
of his attachments“. Thoſe who had once ſeen 
the gentle Godefroi, - immediately knew the good 
and amiable Pariſot. 5 

I was much obliged to all theſe good people, 
but I afterwards neglected them all; not from 
ingratitude, but from that invincible indo- 
lence which ſo often aſſumes its appearance. 
The remembrance of their ſervices has never 
been effaced from my mind, nor the impre!- - 
ſion they made, from my heart: but I could 
more eaſily have proved my gratitude, than 
ailicuouſly have ſhewn them the exterior of 

that ſentiment. Exactitude in correſpondence 


e has ever been what 1 never could obſerve; the 
d moment I begin to relax, the ſhame and em- 
r barraſſment of repairing my fault make me 
g aggravate it, and 1 entirely, deſiſt from ri— 
8 ting; I have, therefore, been filent, and ap- 
e peared to forget them. Pariſot and Perrichun 
— | took not the leaſt notice of my negligence, 
I and ever found them the ſame. But, twenty 
: = years afterwards it will be ſeen, in M. Bordes, 
. LY '* Unleſs he be deceived in his choice, or that the, to 
740 whom he attaches himſelf, changes her character by an 
„ extraordinary concurrence of cauſes, which is not abſo- 
= Ulutely impoſſible, Were this conſequence to be admitted 
5, without modification, Socrates muſt be judged of by his wife 
8 Rantippe, and Dion by his friend Calippus, which would be 
- = the molt falſe and inequitous judgment ever made. However 
e let no injurious application be here made to my wife. She is 
- = weak and more eaſily deceived than I at firſt imagined, but 


5 by her pure and excellent character ſhe is worthy of all my 
S eſteem. 0 ö 
Þ | = 
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1 
to what a degree the ſelf- love of a wit can make 
Ih bim carry his vengeance when he feels himſelf 
8 t neglected. mo „ 5 
| i} Before I leave Lyons, I muſt not forget an 
. _ amiable perſon, whom I again ſaw with more 
If _. Pleafure than ever, and who left in my heart 
1 the moſt tender remembrance, This was 
| i} Mademoiſelle *Serre, of whom I haye ſpoken 
104 in my fiſt part; I renewed my ee 
11 with her whilſt | was at M. de Mably's. 
im - Being this time more at leiſure, I ſaw her 
| more frequently, and ſhe made the moſt ſenſi- 
ble-(impreflions on my heart. I had ſome rea- 
fon to believe her own was not unfavourable 
| to my pretenſions; but ſhe honoured me with 
11 her confidence ſo far as to remove from me 
[ all temptation to allure her partiality. She 
| 1 tad no fortune, and in this teſpect exactly re- 
of fembled myſelf; our ſituations were too ſimilar 
| to permit us to become united; and with the 
views J then had, | was far from thinking of 
| marriage, She gave me to underſtand, that 
| a young merchant, one M. Geneve, ſeemed 
to with to obtain her hand, I ſaw him once 
or twice at her lodgings; he appeared to me to 
be an honeſt man, and this was his general 
8: character; Perſuaded ſhe would be happy w:th 
1 him, I was defirous he ſhould marry her, 
M which he afterwards did; and that I might not 
{1 diſturb their innocent love, I haſtened my de- 
$2 parture; offering up, for the happineſs of that 
k charming woman, prayers, which, here be- 
low, were not long heard. Alas! her time 
| was very ſhort, for [ afterwards heard ſhe died 
i in the ſecond or third year after her mar- 
| riage. My mend, during the journey, was 
U w holly abſorbed in tender cegrct, I felt, and 
e / fince 
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ſince that time, when theſe circumſtances have 
been preſent to my. recollection, have fre- 
quently done the ſame; that although the 
facrifices made to virtue and our duty may 
ſometimes. be painful, we are well rewarded by 
the agreeable remembrance they leave deeply en- 
graven in our hearts. | 

I this time ſaw Paris in as favourable a 
point of view as it had appeared to me in an 
unfavourable one at my firſt journey; not that 
my ideas of its brilliancy aroſe from the ſplen- 
dour of my lodgings; tor in coniequence of 
an addreſs given me by M. Bordes, I reſided at 
the Hotel St. Quentin Rue des Cordiers, near 
the Sorbonne; a vile (ſtreet, a miſerable hotel, 
and a wretched apart:nent: but nevertheleſs a 
houſe in which ſeveral men of merit, fuch as 
Greſſet, Bordes, the Abbe Mably,* Condill.c, 
and ſeveral others, of. whom. unfortunately I 
found not one, had taken up their quarters: 
but I there met with M. Bonnefond, a man un- 
acquainted with che world, lame, litigtous, and 
who affected to be a puriſt. To him I owe the 
acquaintance of M. Roguin, at preſent the oldeſt 
friend | have, and by whole means I became ac- 
quainted with Diderot, of whom 1 ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſay a good deal. " 

I arrived at Paris in the autumn of 1741, 
with fifteen louis in my puiſe, and with my cvu- 
medy of Narcitſus and my mulic.] project in 
my pocket. Theſe compoſed my Whole itock ; 
conlequently, I had not much time to loſe before 
I atiemp:ed to turn the latter to fone advantage. 
| therefore immediately though of making ule of 
my recommendations. 3 3 

A young man who arrives at Paris, with 2 
tolerable figure, and announces himſelf by his 
tulents is ſure to be well reccived. This was 
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my good fortune, which procured me ſome 
pleaſures without leading to any thing ſolid. 
Of all the perſons to whom J was recom- 
ff mended, three only were uſeful to me. M. 
1 Dameſin, a gentleman of Savoy, at that time 
Mi! equerry, and I believe favourite, of the Princeſs - 
I. of Carignan; M. de B. ſecretary to the Academy 
| | of Inſcriptions, and keeper of the medals of the 
| | 

| 

| 

| 


King's cab net; and Father Caſtel, a Jeſuit, 
author of the Clavecin oculaire®*. 

All theſe recommendations, except that to 
M. Dametin, weie given me by the Abbe de 


was moſt necdful, by means of two perſons 
with whom he brought me acquainted, One 
was M. Gafc, preſident d mortier of the parlia- 
f ment of Buurde:ux, and who played very well 
pon the violin; the other, the Abbe de Leon, 
3: | who then lodged in the Sorbonne, a youn 
dif ' nobleman, ext:emely amiable, who died in the 
I flower of his age, after having, for a few mo- 
! 


| {Bf M.bly. 
| M. Dameſin 9 - me with that which 
1 


ments, made a figure in the world under the 
name of the Chevalier de Rohan. Both theſe 
gentlemen had an inclination to Jearn compo- 
fiction. In this | gave them leflons for a few. 
months, by which means my decreaſing purſe 
received ſome little aid. The Abbe Leon 
conceived a friendſhip for me, and withed me 
to become his fecrctary; but he was far from 
being rich, and all the ſalary he could offer 
me was eight hundred livres, which, with in- 
4 finite regret, I refuled ; ſince it was lun deten 
1 te defray ihe expences of my lodging, food, and 
3 cloathing. 


14 | ; | $ 
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ſwers | was obliged to give. 
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I was well received by M. B. he had a 


thirſt for knowledge, of which he poſleſled 


not a little, but was ſomewhat pedantic. Ma- 
dame de B. much reſembled him, ſhe was 


lively and affected. I ſometimes dined with 


them, and it is impoſſible to be more aukward 


than I was in her preſence,” Her eaſy manner 


intimidated me, and rendered mine more re- 
markable. When ſhe preſented me a plate, 
I modeſtly put forward my fork to take one 
of the leaſt bits of what ſhe offered me, which 
made her give the plate to her ſervant, turn- 
ing her head aſide that I might not fee her 


laugh. She had not the leait ſuſpicion that 


in the head of the ruſtic with whom ſhe was ſo 


diverted there was ſome ſmall portion of wit. 


M. de B. preſented me to M. de Reaumur, his 
friend, who came to dine with him every 
Friday, the day on which the academy of ſci- 


ences met, He mentioned to him my project 


and the deſire I had of having it examined by 
the academy. M. de Reaumur conſented to 
make the propoſal, and his offer was accept- 
ed. On the day appointed, 1 was introduced 
and preſented by M. de Reaumur, and on the 
ſame day, Auguſt 22d, 1742, I had the ho- 
nour to read to the academy the memoir I had 
prepared for that purpoſe. Although this il- 


Juttrious afſerably might certainly well be ex- 


pected to inſpire me with awe; I was leſs in- 


timidated on this occaſton than 1 had been in 
the prefence of Madame de B. and got to- 


lerably well through my reading and the an- 
The memoir was 
weil received, and acquired me tome compli- 
ments by which I wes equally ſurpriſed and 
flattered, imagining that beſote ſuch an aſſem— 
bly, whue/cr was not a member of it could 
nut 
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not have common ſenſe. The perſons appoint- 
ed to examine my ſyſtem, were M. Mairan, 
M. Hellot, and M. de Fouchy, all three men 
of merit, but not one of them underſtood muſic, 
at leaſt not enough of compoſition to enable them 
to judge of my project. „ 
During my conferences with theſe gentle- 
men, | was convinced with no leſs certainty. 
than tur, riſe, that if men of learning have 
tometimes fewer prejudices than others, they 
more tenaciouſly retain thoſe they have. How- 
ever weak or faiſe moſt of their objeCtions 
weie, and although I anſwered them with 
great timidity, and, I confeſs, in bad terms, 
yet with d c ſive reaſons, I never once made 
myſelf unde rſtood, or gave them any expla- 
nation in the leaſt fatisfatory. I was con- 
ſtantlv ſurpr fed at the facility with which, by 
the aid of a few ſonorvus phraſes, they tre- 
ſuted, without having comprehended me. I hey 
had learned, | know not where, that a monk 
of the name of Souhaitti, had formerly in- 
vented a mode of noting the gamut by cyphers: 
a ſufficient proof that my ſyſtem was not 
new. This might, perhaps, be the caſe; for 
althougb 1 had never heard of father Souhaitti, 
and notwithſtanding his manner of writing 
the ſeven nctes without attending to the (de- 
taves was not, under any point of view, or- 
thy of entering into competition with my fim= 
ple and commodious invention for eaſily not- 


N ing by cyphers every poſuble kind of muſic, keys, 
"A reite, octaves, meaſure, time, and length of 
* notes; things on which Souhaitti had never 


troupht: it was, neverthele(s, true, that with 
reſpect to the elementary exprefſion ot the ſeven 

notes, he was the fir ft inventor, 1 
= | | ut 


ws 


ä 


and {till better for inſtrumental. 
report the academy granted me a certificate 
full of fine compliments, amidſt which it ap- 


TV) 


But beſides their givin 
invention more importance than was due to it, 
they went ſtill farther,” and, whenever they 
pole of the fundamental principles of the 
ſyſtem, talked nonſenſe. The greateſt advan- 


to this primitive 


tage of my ſcheme was to ſuperſede tranſpo- 


ſitions and keys, ſo that the ſame piece of mu- 
fic was noted and tranſpoſed at will by means 


of the change of a ſingle initial letter at the 


head of the air. Theſe gentlemen had heard 
from the muſic maſters of Paris that the method 
of executing by tranſpoſition was a bad one; 
and on this authority converted the moſt evident 


advantage of my .ſyſtem into an invincible ob- 
jection againſt it, and affirmed that my mode 
of notation was good for vocal muſic, but bad 
| for inſtrumental] ; inſtead of concluding as they 


ought to have done, that it was good for vocal, 
On their 


peared that in reality it judged my ſyſtem to be 
neither new nor uſeful, I did not think proper 
to ornament with ſuch a paper the work entitul- 
ed, Diſſertation fur la muſique modernen, by which 


L appealed to the public. 


1 had reaſon to remark on this occaſion that, 


even with a narrow underſtanding, the ſole but 
profound knowledge of a thing is preferable, 


for the purpoſe of judging of it, to all the 


lights reſulting from a cultivation of the ſci- 


ences, when to theſe a particular ſtudy of that 
in queſtion has not been joined. The only ſolid 
objection to my ſyſtem was made by Rameau. 
1 had ſcarcely explained it to him before he 


* Difertation on modern muſic. 


diſcovered 


"6 08 
diſcovered its weak part. Your ſigns, ſaid he, 
are very good, in as much as they clearly and 
ſimply determine the length of notes, exactly 


repreſent intervals, and ſhew the ſimple in the 


double note, which the common notation does 
not do; but they are objectipnable on account 
of their requiring an operation of the mind, 
which cannot always accompany the rapidity of 
execution. The poſition of our notes, con- 


tinued he, is deſcribed to the eye without the 
concurrence of this operation. If two notes, 


one very high and the other very low, be joined 


by a ſeries of intermediate ones, I ſee at the firſt 
2 


ance the progreſs from one to the other by 
conjoined degrees; but in your ſyſtem, to per- 
ceive this ſeries, I muſt neceſſarily run over 
your cyphers one after the other; the glance 
of the eye is here uſeleſs. The objection ap- 
peared to me inſurmountable, and I inftantl 
aſſented to it. Although it be ſimple and ſtrik- 
ing, nothing can ſuggeſt it but great know- 
ledge and practice of the art, and it is by no 
means aſtoniſhing that not one of the acade- 
micians ſhould have thought of it. But what 
creates much ſurprize is, that theſe men of 
great learning,-and who are ſuppoſed to poſ- 


ſeſs ſo much knowledge, ſhould ſo little know 
that each ought to conhne his judgment to that 


which relates to the ſtudy with which he has 


| been converſant. 


My frequent viſits to the literati appointed 
to examine my ſyſtem and the other academi- 


cians gave me an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted wich the moſt diſtinguiſhed men of 


letters in Paris, and by this means the ac- 
quaintance that Would have been the confe- 
quence of my ſudden admilion amongſt them, 


which afterwards. came to pas, Was already 


| eſt abliſhed. 


PP. 


„ 
eſtabliſſed. With reſpect to the preſent mo- 
ment, abſorbed in my new ſyſtem of muſic, I 
obſtinately adhered to my intention of eftet- . 
ing a revolution in the art, and by that means 
of acquiring a kind of celebrity which, in the 
fine arts, 1s in Paris moſtly accompanied by 
fortune. I ſhut 2 my chamber and 
-Jaboured three or four months with inexpreſ- 
ſible ardour, in forming into a work for the 
public eye, the memoir I had read before the 
academy. The difficulty was to find a book- 
ſeller to take my manuſcript; and this- on ac- 
count of the neceſſary expences for new cha- 
raters, and becauſe bookſellers give not their 
money by handfuls to young authors; although - 
to me it ſeemed but juſt my work ſhould render 
me the bread I had eaten while employed in its 
compoſition. J OO 

Ronnefond introduced me to Quillau the 
father, with whom I agreed to divide the 
profits, without reckoning the privilege, of 
which I paid the whole expence. Such were 
the future proceedings of this Quillau, that I 
loſt the expences of my privilege, never 
having received a farthing from that edition ; 
which, probably, had but very middling ſuce 
ceſs, although the Abbe des Fontaines pro- 
miſed to give it celebrity, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the other journaliſts had ſpoken of it very 
favourably. © i F 

he greateſt obſtacle to making the experi- 
ment of my ſyſtem, was the fear, in caſe of its 
not being received, of loſing the time neceſ- 
ſary to learn it. o this I anſwered, that my 
notes rendered the ideas fo clear, that to learn 
muſic by means of the ordinary characters, 
time would be gained by beginning with mine. 
To prove this by experience, I taught muſie 
gratis 


— 
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gratis to a young American lady, Mademoiſelle 
des Roulins, with whom M. Roguin had 
brought me acquainted. In three months ſbe 
read every kind of muſic, by means of my 
notation, and ſung at ſight better than I did 
myſelf, any piece that was not too difficult. 
This ſucceſs was convincing, but not known; 
any other perſon would have filled the journals 
with the detail, but with ſome talents for diſ- 
covering uſeful things, I never have poſſeſſed that 
of ſetting them off to advantage. | : 
Thus was my airy caſtle again overthrown; 
but this time I was thirty years of age, and in 
Paris, where it is impoſſible to live tor a trifle. 
Tae reſolution I took * this occaſion will 
aſtoniſh none but thoſe/by whom the firſt part 
of theſe memoirs has not been read with atten- 
tion. I had juſt made great and fruitleſs ef- 
forts, and was in need of relaxation. Inſtead of 
ſinking with deſpair I gave myſelf up quietly to 
my indolence and to the care of providence; and 
the better to wait for its aſſiſtance with pati- 
ence, 1 laid down a frugal plan for the flow 
expenditure of a few louis, which ſtill remained 
in my poſſeſſion, regulating the expence of 
my ſupine pleaſures without retrenching it; 
going to the Coffee-houſe but every other day, 
and to the theatre but twice a week. With re- 
ſpe to the expences of girls of eaſy. virtue, I 
had no retrenchment to make; never having in 
the whole courſe of my life applied ſo much as a 
farthing to that uſe except once, of which 1 ſhall 
ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak. „ 
Une ſecurity, voluptuouſneſs and confidence 
with which | gave myſelf up to this indelent 
and ſolitary life which I had not the means of 
continuing tor three months, is one of the 
{i1ngulatities of my life, and the oddities of my 
; diſpoſit on. 


( 17 ) 


*X diſpoſition, The extreme defire I had the pub- 
lic ſhould think of me was preciſely what diſ- 
couraged me from ſhewing myſelf; ang the 
gneceſſity of paying viſits rendered them to ſuch. 
a degree inſupportable, that I ceaſed viſiting the 


academicians and other men of letters, with 


whom I had cultivated an acquaintance. Mari- 
vaux, the Abbe Mably, and Fontenelle were 
*X almoſt the _ perſons whom J ſometimes 


went to ſee. To the firſt I ſhewed my comedy 


of Narciſſus, He was pleaſed with it, and 


had the goodneſs to make in it ſome improve- 


ments. Diderot,, younger than theſe, was 
N 7 | 
much about my own age. He was fond of 


muſic, and knew it theoretically; we con- 
verſed together, and he communicated to me 
ſome of his literary projects. This ſoon form- 


= ed betwixt us a more intimate connection, 

which laſted fifteen years, and which probably 

would ſtill exiſt were not I, unfortunately, and 
by his own fault, of the ſame profeſſion with 
2X himſelf, | 


It would be impoſſible to imagine in what 


= manner [ employed this ſhort and precious in- 


terval which ſtill remained to me, before cir- 
cumſtances forced me to beg my bread :—in 
learning by memory paſſages from the poets 
which 1 had learned and forgotten a hundred 
times. Every morning, at ten o'clock, I went 
to walk in the Luxembourgh with a Virgil 
and a Rouſſeau in my pocket, and there, until 


the hour of dinner, 1 paſſtd away the time in 


reſtoring to my memory a ſacred ode or a 
bucolic, without being diſcouraged by forget- 
ting, by the ſtudy of the morning, what I had 
learned the evening before. I recollected that 
after the defeat of Nicias at Syracuſe, the cap- 
tive Athenians obtained a livelihood by recit- 

TE ing 


(18) 7 
ing the poems of Homer. The uſe I made of 
this erudition to ward off miſery was to exer- Wi 
ciſe my happy memory by learning all the poets 

by rote. \ | | 5 3 5 
I had) another expedient, not leſs ſolid, in 
the game of cheſs, to which I regularly de- 
dicated, at Maugis, the evenings on which! 
did not go to the theatre, I became acquainted Mi 
with M. de Legal, M. Huſſon, Philidor, 
and all the great cheſs players of the day, 
without making the leaſt improvement in the 
game. However, I had no doubt but, in the 
end, I ſhould become ſuperior to them all, and 
this, in my own opinion, was a ſufficient re- 
ſource. The ſame manner of reaſoning ſerved i 
me in every folly to which I felt myſelf in- 
clined. I ſaid to myſelf; whoever excels in 
any thing is ſure to acquire a diſtinguiſhed re- 
ception in ſociety. Let us therefore excel, no 
matter in what, I ſhall certainly be ſought 
after; opportunities will preſent themſelves, 
and my own merit will do the reſt. "This 
_ childiſhneſs was not the ſophiſm of my reaſon; 
it Was that of my indolence. Diſmayed at the 
great and rapid efforts which would have been 
neceflary to call forth my endeavours, I ſtrove i 
to flatter my idleneſs, and by arguments ſuitable i 
to the purpoſe, veiled from my own eyes the 
ſhame of ſuch a ſtate. 15 1 | 
I thus calmly waited for the moment when 

I was to be without. money; and had not fa- 
ther Caſte), whom I ſometimes went to ſee in 
my way to the coffee-houſe, rouzed me from 
my lethargy, I believe I ſhould have ſeen 
myſelf reduced to my laſt farthing without the 
| leatt emotion. Father Caſtel was a madman, 
but a good man upon the whole; he was ſorry 
to ke me thus impoveriſh myſelf to no pare 
poſe. 
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poſe, Since muſicians and the learned, faid he, 


8 F do not ſing by your ſcale, change the ſtring, 
and apply to the women. You will perhaps 


WE ſucceed better with them. I have ſpoken of 
you to Madame de B. . . . I; go to her from 
me; ſhe is a good woman who will be glad 
to (ee the countryman of her ſon and huſband, 
You will find at her houſe Madame de B.. . e, 


dame D. . . n is another to whom I alſo haye 
mentioned you; carry her your work; ſhe is 
XZ deſirous of ſeeing you, and will receive you 
well. Nothing is done in Paris without the 
women. [bey are the curves of which the wiſe 
are the aſymptotes; they inceſſantly approach 
each other but never touch, D 

After having from day to day delayed theſe 


ka. A „ * ” * 2 * * 
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She received me with kindneſs; and Madame 


ber: Daughter, this is M. Rouſſeau, of whom 


had already given it ſome attention. Perceiv- 


dine here, I di 
time. A quarter Mun hour afterwards, I un- 
derſtood, by a word, th 
ſhe had invited me was that of her ſervant's 
ball. Madame de B. . . . I was a very good 
kind of a woman, but of a confined under- 
ſtanding, and too full of her illuſtrious Poliſh 
nvbility: ſhe had no idea of the reſpect due to 

b talents. 


her daughter, who is a woman of wit. Ma- 


+1 very diſagreeable ſteps, I at length took cou- 
rage, and called upon Madame de B. . I. 


ge B.. . e entering the chamber, ſhe ſaid to 


father Caſtel has ſpoken to us. Madame de 
B.. . e complimented me upon my work, 
and going to her harpſichord proved to me ſhe 


ing it to be about one o'clock, I prepared to 
take my leave. Madame de B. . . I ſaid to 
me: you are at a great diſtance from the quar- 
ter of the town in which you reſide: ſtay and 
wot want aſking a ſecond 


the dinner to which 


— 


1 


talents. On this occaſion, likewiſe, ſhe judg< 
ed me by my manner rather than by my irefl, . 
which although very plain was very neat, and 
dy no means announced a man to dine with 
ſervants. I had too long forgotten the way to 
the place where they eat to be inclined to take 


8 ö it again. Without ſuffering my anger to ap- 
peat, I told Madame de B. . . . | that an affair 
| of a trifling nature which I had juſt recolletted i 


obliged me to return home, and I immediately ä 
prepared to depart. Madame de . 1 
approached her mother, and whiſpered in her 
ear a few words which had their effet. 
Madame de B. . . . I roſe to prevent me from 
going, and ſaid, | expect that you will do us 


| | the honour to dine with us, in this caſe 1 
| thought to ſhew pride would be a mark of 
| folly, and I determined to ſtay. The goodneſs 


= of Madame de B. .. e had beſides made 
| an impreſſion upon me, and rendered her ine 
1 tereſting in my eyes. I was very glad to dine 
1 with her, and hoped, that when ſhe knew 
me better, ſhe would not regret having pro- 


ö cured me that honour. The preſident de 
3 II.. . . . „ n, very intimate in the family, 


1 dined there alſo. He, as well as Madame de 
588. . e was a maſter of all the modiſh and 
; _ faſhionable ſmall talk jargon of Paris. Poor Jean 


Jacques was unable to make a figure in this 
* way. | had ſenſe enough not to pretend to it, 
; and was ſilent. Happy Ml it have been for 
+ me, had I always poſſeſſed the ſame wiſdom ; 1 


ſhould not be in the abyſs into which | am now. 
fallen. I was vexed at my own ſtupidity, and 
at being unable to juſtify to Madame de 83. . e 
what ſhe had done in my favour. . 
| After dinner 1 thought of my ordinary re- 
| © ſource, I had in my pocket, an epiſtle in verſe, 
8 written 
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ritten to Patiſot duting my reſidence at 


Lyons. This fragment was not without ſome 
fire, which I increaſed by my manner of read- 
ing, and made them all three ſhed tears. 
BE Whether it was vanity, or really the truth, I 
WE thought the eyes of Madame de B.....e 
ſeemed to ſay to her mother: Well, mamma, 
Vas I wrong in telling you this man was fitter 
to dine with us than with your women? Until 
then my heart had been rather burdened, but 
after this revenge I felt myſelf ſatisfied. \ Ma- 
dame de B.. . e, carrying her favourable 
opinion of me rather too far, thought | ſhould 
immediately acquire fame in Paris, and become 
Ja favourite with fine ladies. To guide my in- 
experience ſhe gave me the confeſſions of the 
Count de ** *. This book, ſaid ſhe, is a 
Mentor, of which you will ſtand in need in the 
XZ great world, You will do well by ſometimes 
IX conlulting it. I kept the book upwards of 
twenty years, with a ſentiment of gratitude to 
her from whoſe hand I had received it, al- 
114 though 1 frequently laughed at the opinion the 
lady ſeem:d to have of my merit in gallantry. 
From the moment | had read the work, I 
Vas deſirous of acquiring the friendſhip of the 


author. My inclination led me right; he is 
the only rea] friend I have ever pole led amonę ſt 
—— AA. 585 

From this time ] thought I might depend 


on the ſervices of M.dame the baronels, of 


* 1 have ſo long been of the ſame opinion, and ſo perfectly 
convinced of its being well founded, that fince my re- 
turn to Paris I confided to him the manuſcript of my con- 
leſlons. "The unſuſpicious J. J. never ſuſpec ed perſidy and. 
ſailthood until he had been their vidim. 


and 
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and that they would not long leave me wich- 
out reſource. In this I was not deceived, But 
I muſt now ſpeak of my firſt viſit to Madame 
D. . . n, which produced more re laſting conſe- 


Madame D. . . n was, as every one in Paris 
knows, the daughter ff S8... .. . 6 


and Madame F. e. There were three 
| fiſters who might be called the three graces. 


Madame de la T.. . . e who played a little 


prank, and went to England with the duke of 
K „ n. Madame DD 29 6 „ 55 the eldeſt of 5g : 


the three ; the friend, the only ſincere friend of 
the P.. . . e of C. . . i, an adorable woman, 


as well by-her ſweetneſs and the goodneſs of her 


charming character, as dy her agreeable wit 


and inceſſant chearfulneſs. Laſtly, Madame 


D.. . n, more beautiful than either of her fil 
ters, and the only one who has not been reproach- 
ed with fome Jevity of conduct. 

She was the. rewaid of the hoſpitality of 


Madame D. . n, to whom her mother gave 


her in mattiage with the place of farmer gene- 
ral and an immenſe fortune, in return for the 


good reception he had given her in his pro- 


vince, When I ſaw her for the firſt time, ſhe 


was ſtill one of the fineſt women in Paris. 
She received me at her toilette, her arms 


were uncovered, her hair diſhevelled, and her 
combing-cloth ill arranged. This ſcene was 
new to me; it was too powerful for my poor 
head, I became confuſed, my ſenſes wandered; 
in ſhort, I was violently ſmitten by Madame 
F 


My confuſion was not prejudicial to me, 


ſhe did not perceive it. She kindly received 
the book, and the author; ſpoke with infor- 


mation of my plan, ſung, accompanied herſelf 
EA Bom on 
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on the harpſichord, kept me to dinner, and 
placed me at table by her fide. Leſs than this 
would have turned my brain; I became mad. 
ne permitted me to viſit her, and I abuſed 
Ine permiſſion. I went to fee her almoſt every 
ay, and dined with her twice or thrice a week. 
9 burned with inclination to ſpeak, but never 
ared attempt it. Several circumſtances in- 
Wcreaſed my natural timidity. Permiſſion to viſit 
n an opulent family was a door open to for- 
une, and in my fituation I was unwilling to run 


wy 
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he riſk of ſhutting it againſt myſelf. Madame 


D.. n, amiable as ſhe was, was ſerious and 
WWunanimated; I found nothing in her manners 
ſufficiently alluring to embolden me. Her 
houſe, at that time, as brilliant as any other in 
Paris, was frequented by ſocieties the leſs nu- 
WE merous as the perſons by whom they were com- 
poſed were choſen on account of ſome diftin- 
guiſhed merit. She was fond of ſeeing every 
one who had claims to a marked ſuperiority ; 
the great, men of letters, and fine women. 
No perſon was ſeen in her circle but dukes, 
Bambaſladors, and blue ribands. The princeſs 
of Rohan, the counteſs of Forcalquier, Ma- 
dame de Mirepoix, Madame de Brigno!le, and 
lady Hervey paſſed for her intimate friends. The 
Abbés de Fontenelle, de Saint Pierre, and 
JSallier, M. de Fourmont, M. de Bernis, M. 
de Buffon, and M. de Voltaire were of her circle 

and dinners. If her reſerved manner did not at- 


tract many young people, her, ſociety inſpired 
the greater awe, as it was compoſed of graver 
perions, and the poor J. J. had no reaſon to 
flatter himſelf he ſhould be able to take a di- 
Iſtinguihed part in the midſt of ſuch ſuperior 
talents. I therefore had not courage to ſpeak ; 
but no longer ble to contain mylcif, I took a 


1elulution 
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reſolution to write. For the firſt two days ſhe 
ſaid not a word to me upon the ſubjet, On 
the third day ſhe returned me my letter, ac- 
companying it with a few exhortations which 
froze my blood. I attempted to ſpeak, but my 
words expired upon my lips; my ſudden paſ- 
ſion was extinguiſhed with my hopes, and 
after a declaration in form I continued to live 
with her upon the ſame terms as before, without 
ſo much as ſpeaking to her even by the language 
of the eyes. POT 83 be; 
I thought my folly was forgotten, but I was 
Ceceived, M. de F... . , ſon to M. D.. n, 
and ſon-in-law to Madame D.. . n, was much 


f of the ſame age with herſelf and me. He had 
1 wit, a good perſon, and might have preten- | 
J ſions: this was ſaid to be the caſe, and pro- 


bably proceeded from his mother-in-law's hav- 

| ing given him an ugly wife of a mild diſpoſiti- | 
f on, with whom, as well as with her huſband, * 
- the lived upon the beſt of terms. M. de 
F. . . . | was fond of talents in otheis, and 
cultivated thoſe he poſſefled, Muſic, which 
ne underſtood very well, was a means of pro- 
ducing a connection between us. I frequently WK 
ſaw him, and he ſoon gained my friendſhip. 
He, however, ſuddenly gave me to underſtand iſ 
that Madame D. . n thought my viſits too 
frequent, and begged me to diſcontinue them. 
Such a compliment would have been proper 
when ſhe returned my letter; but eight or wn 
days afterwards, and without any new cauſe, 

it appeared to me ill-timed. This rendered my 


ſituation the more ſingular, as M. and Madame 
de F.. . . Iſtill continued to give me the ſame WW 
good reception as before. 2 - 

I however made the intervals between my 
viſits longer, and 1 ſhould entirely have ceaſed BW 


calling 


( a5 ) 


calling on them, had not Madame 93 
Novy another unexpected caprice, ſent to deſire I 
EZ would for a few days take care of her fon, who, 
changing his preceptor, remained alone during 
that interval. I paſled eight days in ſuch tor- 
WE ments as nothing but the pleaſure of obeying 
Madame D. . n could render ſupportable : 1 
would not have undertaken to paſs eight other 
days like them had Madame D. . . n given me 


me, and I ſtudied with him. We began to- 
gether a courſe of chymiſtry at Rouelles. 
hat I might be nearer at band, I left my 
Hotel at Quentin, and went to lodge at the 
Tennis Court Rue Verdelet, which leads in- 


TS. 7 


io the Rue Platiere, were M. D. . n lived. 


There, in conſequence of a cold neglected, I 


- AE contracted an inflammation of the lungs that 


had like to have carried me off. In my younger 
days I frequently ſuffered from inflammatory 
diſorders, pleuriſies, and eſpecially ſquinancies, to 

which I was very ſubject, and which frequently 


W #2 mation and invention. I ſometimes had the 
= LoL. 67 vanity 
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a” 


vanity to ſay to myſelf; 1 think I could do'bet- 


ter than that. But the terrible idea I had 
formed of the compoſition of an opera, and 


the importance I heard men of the profeflion 


affix to ſuch an _undertaking, inſtantly diſ— 


couraged me, and made me bluſh at having 


ſo much as thought of it. Beſides, where was 
I to find a perſon to write the words, and one 


who would give himſelf the trouble of turn- 
ing the poetry to my liking? Theſe ideas of E 


muſic and the opera had poſleſkon of my mind 


during my illneſs, and in the delirium of my 
fever I compoſed ſongs, duets, and ehoruſfes. 
I am certain I compoſed two or three little 
pieces, di prima intenzione, perhaps worthy of 
the admiration of maſters, could they have heard 


them executed, Oh, could an account be taken 
of the dreams of a man. in a fever, what great 
and ſublime things would ſometimes proceed from 
his delirlim! 

Theſe ſubjects of -muſic and opera ſtill en- 
gaged my attention during my convaleſcence, 
but my ideas were leſs energetic. Long and 
frequent meditations, and which were often in- 


voluntary, had made ſuch an impreſſion upon 


my mind, that I reſolved to attempt both words 
and muſic. This was not the firſt time 1 had 
undertaken ſo difficult a taſk, Whilſt I was at 
Chamberi I had compoſed an opera, entituled, 


Iphis and Anaxartte, which I had the good 


tenſe to throw into the fire. At Lyons I had 


compoſed another, entituled, La Decouverte du 
nouveau Monde, which, after having read it to 


NM. Bordes, the Abbes Mably, 'I rublet and i 


others, had met the ſame fate, notwithſtanding 
I had jet the prologue and the fit act to muſic, 


* The Ditcovery of the new World. 
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nd although David, after examining the com- 
poſition, had told me there were paſſages in it 
orthy of Buononcini, _ 5 
Before I began the work, I took time to 
conſider of my plan. In an heroic ballet I 
propoſed three different ſubjects, in three acts, 
Meetached from each other, ſet to muſic of a 
Mifferent character, taking for each ſubje& the 
mours of a poet. I entitled this opera Les 
Alu ſes galantes. My firlt act, in muſic ſtrongly 
haracteriſed, was Tafſo; the ſecond, in tender 
harmony, Ovid; and the third, entitled Ana- 
&r-on, was to partake of the gaiety of the di. 
hyrambus. I tried my ſkill on the firſt act, 
and applied to it with an ardour which, for 
the firſt time, made me feel the delightful ſen- 
ation produced by the creative power of com- 
poſition. One evening, as I entered the opera, 
Peeling myſelf ſtrongly incited and overpow- , 
Pered by my ideas, I put my money again into 
my pocket, returned to my apartment, locked 
the door, and, after having cloſe drawn all 
Ie curtains that every ray of light might be 
We xcluded, I went to bed, abandoning myſelf 
We ntirely to this muſical and poetical &ffrum, 
Wand in ſeven or eight hours rapidly compoſed 
the greateſt part of an act. I can truly ſay 
Iny love for the princeſs of Ferrara (for I was 
1 ailo for the moment) and my noble and loft 
Nentiments with reſpect to her unjuſt brother, 
Wprocured me a night an hundred times more 
delicious than one paſled in the arms of the 
princeſs would have been. In the morning but 
very little of what I had done remained in 
ny head, but this little, almoſt effaced by ſleep 
ad laſſitude, (till ſufficiently evinced the energy 
f the pieces of which it was the ſcattered re— 
2 ains, | | 
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I this time did not proceed far with my un. 
dertaking, being interrupted by other affairs, 
Whilſt J attached myſelf to the family of 

D. . . n, Madame de B... . . . J and Madame de 

B.. . . . e, whom I ſometimes continued to viſit, 

had not forgotten me. The count de M.. % 

captain in the guards, had juſt been appointed 

Uh ambaſſador to Venice. He was an ambaſiador 
11 made by Barjac, to whom he e pate? his 8 
| court. His brother, the Chevalier de .. „ 

gentilbemme de la manche to the Dauphin, was 
11 acquainted with--theſe ladies, and with the 
Abbé Alary of the French academy, whom 1% 
if ſometimes viſited, Madame de B.... having 
1 heard the ambaſſador was ſeeking 2 ſecretary, i 
q | Propoſed me to him. A conference. was opened % 
between us. I aſked a ſalary of fifty guineas, 
a trifle, for an employment *which required me 
to make ſome appearance. The ambaſſador 

was unwilling to give more than a thouſand 

livres, leaving me to make the journey at my 

own expence. The propoſal} was ridiculous. 
We could not agree, and M. de F... . . , who 

uſed all his efforts to prevent my departure, 

prevailed. IS 

I ſtayed, and M. de M.. . .. ſet out on 

his journey, taking with him another ſecte- 

tary, one M. Follau, who had been recom- 
mended to him by the office for foreign affairs. 

They no ſooner arrived at Venice than they 

quarrelled. Follau perceiving he had to o | 

with a madman, left him there, and M. dei 
M... . . having nobody with him, except 

a young abbe of the name of B....s, whoW 
wrote under the ſecretary, and was unfit 0% 

ſucceed him, had recourſe to me. The che. Y 

vater, his brother, a man of wit, by giving me 

to underſtand there were advantages annexed 0% 

— chef i 
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the place of ſecretary, prevailed upon me to 


accept the thouſand livres. I was paid twenty 


louis in advance for my journey, and | immedi- 
Pately deparged. 

At LyongI would moſt willingly have taken 
the road t ount Cenis, to ſee my poor 


mamma. But I went down the Rhone, and 
*X embarked at Toulon, as well on account of 
the war, and from a motive of ceconomy, 
as to obtain a paſſport from M. de Mirepoix, 


who then commanded in Provence, and to 
whom I was recommended. M.deM....... 


not being able to do without me, wrote letter 
o after letter, defiring I would haſten my jouc- 
=X ney; this, however, an accident confiderably- 
=X prolonged. 3 - : 
It was at the time of the plague at Meſſina, 


and the Engliſh fleet had anchored there, and 
=& viſited the Felucca on board of which 1 was, 
and this circumſtance ſubjected us, on our ar= _. 
rival, after a long and difficult voyage, to a 
quarantine of one-and-twenty days. 

The paſſengers had the choice of perform- 
ing it on board or in the Lazaretto, which 
= we were told was not yet furniſhed. "They 


* all choſe the Felucca. The inſupportable heat, 


te cloſeneſs of the veſſel, the impoſlibility of 
W walking in it, and the vermin with which it 


rs, ſwarmed, made me at all riſks prefer the La- 


zaretto. I was therefore conducted to a large 
building of two ſtories, quite empty, in which 
1 found neither window, bed, table, nor chair, 
not ſo much as even a joint ſtool or bundle 


of ſtraw. My night ſack and my two trunks 


being brought me, I was ſhut in by great 
doors with huge locks, and remained at 
full liberty to walk at my eaſe from cham- 
ber to chamber, and ſtory to ſtory; every 
where 


(© 


nels. 


began to arrange myſelf for my one-and-twenty 


days, juſt as | ſhould have done for my whole 


This however did not induce me to repent i 
that4 had preferred the Lazaretto to the Fe- 
Jucca and, like another Robinſon Cruſoe, I R 


where finding the ſame ſolitude and naked. 


life. In the firſt place, I had the amuſement 
of deſtroying the vermin I had caught in the 
Felucca. As ſoon as I had got clear of theſe, 
by means of changing my clothes and linen, I 


proceeded to furniſh the chamber I had choſen. 


] made a good matraſs with my waiſtcoats and 
ſhirts; my napkins I converted, by ſewing them 
together, into ſheets; my robe de chambre, into 
a counterpane ; and my cloak into a pillow. I 
made myſelf a ſeat with one of my trunks laid 
flat, and a table with the other. I took out 


ſome writing paper and an ink ſtand, and diſtri- | 


buted, in the manner of a library, a dozen books F# 
which I had with me. In a word, I ſo well! 
arranged my few moveables, that, except cur- 
tains and windows, I was almoſt as commodi- 


_ ouſly lodged in this Lazaretto, abſolutely empty | 
as it was, as I had been at the Tennis Court in 
the Rue Verdelet. My dinners were ſerved with 
no ſmall degree of pomp; they were eſccrted Wi 


by two grenadiers with bayonets fixed ; the 


ſtair-caſe was my dining-room, the landing place 


my table, and the ſtep ſerved me for a ſeat; and 
as foon as my dinner was ſerved up a little bell 


was rung to inform me J might fit down to 


table. | 


Between my repaſts, when I did not either 
read or write or work at the furniſhing of my 


apartment, I went to walk in the burying ground 
of the Proteſtants, which ſerved me as a court- 


yard. From this place I aſcended to a lanthorn WI 


which 


< 
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which looked into the harbour, and from which 
l could ſee the ſhips come in and go out. In this 
manner I paſſed fourteen days, and ſhould have 
thus paſſed the whole time of the quaranting 
ZE without the leaſt wearineſs had not M. Joinville, 
*X& envoy from France, to whom I found means 
to ſend a letter, vinegared, perfumed, and half 
burnt, procured eight days of the time to be 
taken off; theſe I went and ſpent at his houſe, 
where I confeſs I found myſelf better lodged 
than in the Lazaretta, He was extremely ci- 
vil to me. Dupont, his ſecretary, was a good 
creature, he introduced me, as well at Genoa 
as in the country, to ſeveral families, the com- 
XX pany of which I found very entertaining and 
XZ agreeable; and I formed with him an acquaint- 
ance and a correſpondence which we kept up 
for a conſiderable length of time. I continu- ' 
ed my journey, very agrecably, through Lom 
X bardy, I ſaw Milan, Verona, Breſcie, and 
Padua, and at length arrived at Venice, where 
I was parents expected by the ambaſſa- 
dor. ip 1 : | 
I found there piles of diſpatches, from the 
court_and from other ambaſſadors, the cyphered 
part of which he had not been able to read, 
although he had all the cyphers neceſſary for 
that purpoſe, never having been employed in 
any office, nor ever ſeen the cypher of a mi- 
niſter. I was at firſt apprehenſive of meetin 
with ſome embarraſſment; but I found nothing 
could be more eaſy, and in leſs than a week 
I had decyphered the whole, which certainly 
was not worth the trouble; for not to mention” 
the little activity required in the embaſly of 
Venice, it was not to ſuch a man as M. 
M.... . .. that government would confide a 
negociation of even the moſt trifling impor- 
FE tance. 
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tance, Until my arrival he had been much 
embarraſſed, neither knowing how to diate Wl 
nor to write legibly. I was very uſeful to him, | 
of which he was ſenſible; and he treated me 
well. To this he was alſo induced by another 
motive. Since the time of M. de F. . 5, 
his predeceſſor, whoſe head became deranged, 
the conſul from France, M. le Blond, had 
been charged with the affairs of the embaſſy? 
and after the arrival of M. de M.... conti- 
nued to manage them until he had put him 
into the track. M. de M.. . . , hurt af this 
diſcharge of his duty by another, although he 
himſelt was incapable of it, became diſguſted 
with the conſul, and as ſoon as I r de- 
prived him of the functions of ſecretary to the 
embaſſy, to give them to me. They were inſe- 
parable from the title, and he told me to take it. 
As long as I remained with him he never ſent 
any perſon except myſelf under this title to the 
ſenate, or to conference, and upon the whole it 
was natural enough he ſhould prefer having for 
ſecretary to the embaſſy a man attached to him, 
to a conſul or clerk of office named by the 

court. : TOS 
This rendered my ſituation very agreeable, 
and prevented his gentlemen, who were Ita- 
lians as well as his pages, and moſt of his i 
ſuite from diſputing precedence with me in his 
houſe. I made an advantageous uſe of the au- 
| thority annexcd to. the title he had conferred 
upon me, by maintaining his right of protec- Wl 
tion, that is, the freedom of his neighbour- 
hood, againſt the attempts ſeveral times made 
to infringe it, a privilege which his Venetian 
officers took” no care to defend. But I never 


n 


permitted banditti to take refuge there, although 4 
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*ﬀW6 which his excellency would not have diſdained 
to partake. He thought proper, however, to 
TE claim a part of thoſe of the ſecretaryſhip, which 
aas called the chancery. It was in time of war, 
and there were many paſſports iſſued. For each 
TRE of theſe paſſports a ſequin was paid to the ſe- 
ZE cretary who made it out and counterſigned it. 
All my predeceſſors had been paid this ſequin 
by Frenchmen and others without diſtinction. 
It ought this unjuſt, and although I was not 
a Frenchman I aboliſhed it in favour of the 
French; but I ſo rigorouſly demanded my tight 
from perſons of every other nation, that the 
Marquis de Scotti, brother to the favourite of 
the queen of Spain, having aſked for Ja paſſ- 
port without taking notice of the ſequin, I ſent 
to demand it; a boldneſs which the vindictive 
I Italian did not forget. As ſoon as the new re- 
gulation I had made, relative to paſſports, was 
known, none but pretended Frenchmen, who 
in a gibberiſh the molt miſ pronounted, called 
WT themiclves Provengals, Picards, or Burgundi- 
ans came to.demand them. My ear being very 
fine, I was not thus made a dupe, and 4 am 
alaoſt perſuaded that not a fingle Italian ever 
FF cheated me of my ſequimzmand that not one 
Frenchman ever paid it, I was foohfh enough 
co tell M. M.. . . „ who was ignorant ot every 
thing that paſſed, what I had done. The word 
ſequin made him open his cars, and without 
giving me his opinion of the abolition of that 
tax upon the French, ke pretended 1 dught to 
account with him for the others, promiſing 
me at the ſame time equivalent advantages. 
More filled with indignation at this meanneſs, 
chan concerned for my own intereſt, I rejected 
gb; his propoſal, He inſiſted, and I grew warm. 
f No, Sir, ſaid J, with ſome heat, your excellency 
8 3 C5 may 
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„„ 1 
may keep what belongs to you, but do not take 
from nie that which is mine; I will not ſuffer li 
you to touch a penny of the perquiſites ariſing 
from paſſports. 'Perceiving he could gain no- 
thing by theſe means he had recourſe to others, 
and bluſhed not to tell me that ſince I had ere: | 
priated to myſelf the profits of the chancery, it 
was but juſt I ſhould pay the expences. I was 


unwilling to diſpute upon this ſubject, and from 
that time I furniſhed, at my own expence, ink, 


paper, wax, wax-candle, tape, and even a new ** 
ſeal, for which be never re-imburſed me to the "1 
amount of a farthing. This, however, did not 
prevent my giving a ſmall port of the produce 


ature, and who was far from pretending to 9 
ve the leaſt right to any ſuch thing. If he was 
obliging to me. my politeneſs to "him was an 


of the paſſports to the Abbe de B...s, a good 1 
Wy 


equivalent, and we always lived together upon "M 
the beſt of terms. . 1 
On the firſt trial I made of his talents in my 


officio] functions, I found him leſs troubleſome 
than I expected he would have been, confider- i 
ing he was a man without experience, in the 
ſetvice of an ambaſiador who poſſeſſed no more 
than himſelf, and whoſe ignorance and obſti- 


nacy conſtantly counteracted every thing with 


which coinmon ſenſe and ſome information in- 


ſpired me for his ſervice and that of the king. 
The next thing the ambaſſador did was to 


connect himſelf with the Marquis M. . i, am- 
b:{lador frem Spain, an ingenious and artfuł 
man, who, had he wiſhed ſo to do, might 


have led him by the noſe, yet, on account of 
the union of the intereſts of the two crowns, i 


he generally gave bim good advice, which 


n:icht have been of eflential ſervice, had not Wl 
| the other, by joining his own opinion, coun- lt 
| : teracted 1 


"7 HEL = —— 
tceracted it in the execution. The only buſi. 
ness they had to conduct in concert with each 
other, was to engage the Venetians to maintain 
their neutrality. Theſe did not neglect to give 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their fidelity to their 
Nengagements at the ſame time tha they pub- 
Elicly furniſhed ammunition to the Auftrian 
troops, and even recruits under pretence of 
XX deſertion. M. de M......., who I believe 
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X wiſhed to render himſelf agreeable to the repub- 


lic, failed not on his part, notwithſtanding my 
XX repreſentations, to make me aſſure government 
in all my diſpatches, that the Venetians would 
never violate an article of the neutrality, The 
obſtinacy and ſtupidity, of this poor wretch 
made me write and act extravagantly: I was 
2X obliged to be the agent of his folly becauſe he 
would have it fo, but he ſometimes rendered 


= written in cypher, although neither of them 
contained any thing which required that pre- 
0M caution, ] r-preſented to him that between the 
Friday, the day the diſpatches from the court 
"*R arrived, and Saturday, on which ours were ſent 
oft, there was not ſufficient time to write ſo 
much in cypher, and carry on the conſiderable 
' WE correſpondence with which I was charged for 
WW tc fame courier, He found an admirable ex- 
'þ * pedient, which was to prepare on 1 hurſday the 
anſwer to the diſpatches we were expected to 
leccive an the next day. This appeared to him 
> lo happily imagined, that notwithſtanding all I 
MT could ſay on the impoſſibility of the thing, ang 
dhe abſurdity of attempting its execution, I 
es obliged to comply during the whole timg. 
5 | 1 after- 


| 1 
I afterwards remained with him, after having 
made notes of the few looſe words he ſpoke to WR 
me in the courſe of the week, and of ſome tri- 
vial circumſtances which I collected by hurry- Mt 
ing from place to place. Provided with thefe 
materials I never once failed carrying to him 
on the Thurſday morning a rough draft of the 1 
diſpatches which were to be ſent off on Satur- | 
day, excepting the few additions and correc- 
tions I haſtily made in anſwer to the letters 
which arrived on the. Friday, and to which 
ours ſerved for anſwer. He had another cuſ- 
tom, diverting enough, and which made his 
correſpondence ridiculous beyond imagination. 
He tent back all information to its reſpective Mt 
ſource, inſtead of making it follow its courſe. 
To M. Amelot he tranſmitted the news of the 
court; to M. Maurepas, that of Paris; to M, 
d' Havrincourt, the news from Sweden; to M. 
de Chetardie, that from Peterſbourg; and ſome- 
times to each of theſe the news they had re- 
ſpectively ſent to him, and which I was em- 
ployed to dreſs up in terms' different from 
thoſe in which it was conveyed to us. As he 
iead nothing of what I laid before him, except 
the diſpatches for the court, and ſigned thoſe 
to other ambaſſadors without reading them, 
this left me more at liberty tp give what 
turn I thought proper to the latter, and in 
-., theſe therefore I made the articles of informa- 
tion crofs each other. But it was impoſſible R 
for me to do the ſame by diſpatches of impor- | 
tance; and I thought myſelf happy when M. 
M.. . did not take it into his head to cram | 
into them an impromptu of a few lines after 
his manner. This obliged me to return, and 
haſtily tranſcribe the whole diſpatch decorated 
with his new nonſenſe, and honour it with the 
cypher, 
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Ecypher, without which he would have refuſed 
nis ſignature. I was frequently almoſt tempted, 
for the ſake of his reputation, to cypher ſome- 
thing different from what he had written, but 


7 feeling that nothing could authoriſe ſuch a de- 
m ceeption, left him to anſwer for his own folly, 
he ſatisfying mylelf with having ſpoken to him 
r- with freedom, ang diſcharged at my own peril 
c- WT the duties of my ſtation. This is what I al- 
Is 8 ways dic with an uprightneſs, a zeal, and cou- 


rage which merited on his part a very different 
recompenſe from that which in the end I received 
from him. It was time I ſhould once be what 
AX heaven, which had endowed me with a happy 
FX diſpolition, what the education that had been 
given by the beſt of women, and that I had 
given myſelf, had prepared me for, and I be- 
came ſo. Left to my own reflections, without 
a friend or advice, without experience, and in | 
a foreign country, in the ſervice of a foreign 
nation, ſurrounded by a crowd of knaves, who, 
for their own intereſt, and to avoid the ſcandal 
of good example, endeavoured to prevail upon 
me to imitate them; far from yielding to their 
ſolicitations, I ſerved France well, to which I 
owed nothing, and the ambaſſador ſtill better, 
as it was right and juſt I ſhould do to the utmoſt 
of my power. Irreproachable in a poſt, ſuffici- 
ently expoſed to cenſure, I merited and obtained 
the eſteem of the republic, that of all the am- 
baſſadors with whom we were in correſpondence, 
and the affection of the French who reſided at 
Venice; not even excepting the conſul, whom 
with regret I ſupplanted in the functions which I 
knew belonged to him, and which occaſioned me 
more embarraſſment than they afforded me ſatiſ- 
faction. 1 | 
M. de 
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M. de V confiding without re- 1 1 
ſerve to the Marquis M.. . i, who did not 9 
thoroughly underſtand his duty, neglected it 
to ſuch a degree, that without me the F rench | 
who were at Venice would not h rceiv- | YH ad 
ed an ambaſſador from their nation fide 
there. Always put off without being heard | 3 
when they ſtood in need of his —_—— 3 
they bets diſguſted and no longer appeared 9 
in his company or at his table, to which, in- 
deed, he never invited them. I frequentl7 
1 did from myſelf what it was his duty to have 
iv done: I rendered to the French who applied 
ly to me, all the ſervices in my power. In any 
. other country I ſhould have done more, but, on 
1 account of my employment, not being able to 
ſee perſons in place, I was often obliged to ap- 
to the conſul, and the conſul, who was 
ſettled in the country with his family, had 
many perſons to oblige, which prevented him 
from acting as he otherwiſe would have done. 1705 
However, perceiving him anwilling and afraid 
to ſpeak, I ventured hazardous mealures, which 
ſometimes ſucceeded. I recolle&t one which 
ſtill makes me laugh. No perſon would ſuſpect 
it was to me the lovers of the theatre at Paris 
owe Coralline and his ſiſter Camille: nothing 
however, can be more true. Veroneſe, their 
father, had engaged himſelf with his children 
in the Italian company, aud after having re- 
ceived two thouſand livzes for the expences of 
his journey, inſtead of ſetting out for France, 
quietly continued at Venice, and accepted an 
engagement in the theatre of Saint Luke *, to. 
which Coralline, .a child as ſhe ftill was, drew 5 
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* 1- have my doubts whether or not it was not Saynt | | 
Panguel ; proper. names abſolutcly eſcape my memory. 1 
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WS rcat numbers of people. The duke de Gevres, 
s firſt gentleman of the chamber, wrote to the 
it nbafador to claim the father and the daughter. 
I. de M.... -, when he gave me the letter, 
oonfined his inſtructions to ſaying, voyez cela, 
: examine and pay attention to this. 1 Went to 
MN. Blond to beg he would ſpeak. to the patri- 
ceian, to whom the theatre of Saint Luke be- 
longed, and who, I believe, was named Zuſti- 
nian, that he might diſcharge Veroneſe, who 
nad engaged in the name of the king. Le 
Blond, to whom the commiſhon was not very 
Fagreeable, executed it badiů y. 
Auſtinian anſwered vaguely, and Veroneſe 
was not diſcharged. I was piqued at this. It 
was during the Carnaval, and having taken 
2 8 the bahute and a maſk, I ſet out for the Palace 
Auſtinian. Thoſe who ſaw my gondola arrive 
Vith the livery of the ambaſſador, were loſt in 
Z aſtoniſhment. Venice had never. ſeen ſuch a 
thing. I entered, and cauſed myſelf to be an- 
& nounced by the name of Una Stora Maſchera. 
As ſoon as I was introduced I took off my maſk, 
and told my name. The ſenator turned pale, 
and appeared ſtupihed with ſurprize. Sir, ſaid 
to him in Venetian, it is with much regret 1 
importune your excellencyWwith this viſit ; but 
you have in your theatre of Saint Luke, a man 
of the name of Veroneſe, who is engaged in 
the ſervice of the king, and whom you have 
been requeſted, but in vain, to give up: I come 
to claim him in the name of his majeſty, My 
ſhort harangue was effectual. 1 had no ſooner 
left the palace than Zuſtinian ran to commu» 
nicate the adventure to the ſtate inquiſitors, by 
whom he was ſeverely reprehended. Veroneſe 
was diſcharged the ſame day. I ſent him word 
that if he did not ſet off within a week, I 
7 would 
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would have him arreſted. He did not wait for 
my giving him this intimation a ſecond time. 
On another occaſion I relieved-from diffi- 
culty folely by my own means, and almoft | 
without the aſſiſtance of any other perſon, the 
captain of a merchant-ſhip. This was one 
Captain Olivet, from Marſeilles : the name of 
the veſſel I have forgotten. His men had 
quartelled with the Sclavonians in the ſervice 
of the republic, ſome violence had been com- 
mitted, and the veſſel was under ſo ſevere an 
embargo that nobody except the maſter was 
ſuffered to go on board, or leave it, without 
permiſſion. He applied to the ambaſlador, 
who would hear nothing he had to ſay. He 
afterwards went to the conſul, who told him it 
was not an affair of commerce, and that he 7% 
could not interfere in it. Not knowing what 
| farther ſteps to take, he applied to me. I told 
M.deM......., he ought to permit me to 
lay before the ſenate a memoir on the ſubject. 
do not recollect whether or not he conſented, 
or that I preſented the memoir ; but I perfectly 
remember that if I did it was ineffectual, and 
the embargo ſtill continuing, I took another | 
method, which ſucceeded, I inſerted a relation 
of the affair in one of our letters to M. de 
Maurepas, though I had much difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon M. de M... . ., to ſuffer the 
article to pass. 
I knew that our diſpatches, although their 
contents were inſignificant, were opened at 
Venice. Of this I had a proof by finding the 
articles they contained verbatim in the gazette, 
a treachery of which I had in vain attempted 
to prevail upon the ambaſlador to complain. 
My object in ſpeaking of the affair in the 
letter was to turn the curioſity of the miieſters 
of 
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e the republic to advantage, to inſpire them 
ich ſome apprehenſions, and to induce the 
ate to releaſe the veſſel : for had it been ne- 
e ſſary to this effect to wait for an anſwer from 
Ine court, the captain would have been ruin- 
ad before it could have arrived. I did ſtill 
nore, 1 went along ſide the veſlel to make 
Enquiries of the ſhip's company. I took with 
Ine the Abbe Patizel, chancellor of the con- 
ulſhip, who would rather have been excuſed, 
o much were theſe poor creatures afraid of 
WT iſplcaſing the ſenate. As I could not go on 
Þ oard, on account of the order from the ſtates, 
remained in my gondola and there took the 
Wgcpolitions ſucceſſively, interrogating each of 
the mariners, and directing my queſtions in 
ſuch a manner as to produce anſwers which 
might be to their advantage, I wiſhed to 
prevail upon Patizel to put the queſtions and 
Make the depoſitions himſelf, which in fact was 
more his bulineſs than mine; but to this he 
would not conſent : he never once opened his 
mouth and refuſed to ſign the depoſitions after 
me. This ſtep, ſomewhat bold, was, how- 
ever ſucceſsful, and the veſſel was releaſed long 
before an anſwer came from the miniſter. The 
== captain wiſhed to make me a preſent; but, 
without being angry wich him on that account, 
I tapped him on the ſhoblder, ſaying, Captain 
eg Oliver, can you imagine that he who does not 
Wag receive from the French the perquiſite for paſſ— 
ports, which he found his eſtabliſhed right, is 
wan likely to fell them the king's protec- 
on? He however, inſiſted on giving me a 
inner on board his veſſel, which I accepted, 
and took with me the ſecretary to the Spaniſh 
embaſſy, M. Carrio, a man of wit and amiable 
manners, to partake of it: he has ſince been 
F ſecretary 


( 42) 1 
fecretary to the Spaniſh embaſſy at Paris ani 8 
charge des r I had formed an intimate 
connection with him after the example of our A 
ambaſſadors. _ "2 

Happy ſhould I have been, if, when in the A 
moſt diſintereſted manner I did all the ſervice 
I could, I had known how to introduce ſuth- 
cient order into all theſe little details, that I 
might not have ſerved others at my own ex- 
pence. But in employments fimilar to that I 
held, in which the moſt trifling faults are of 
conſequence, my whole attention was cee 1 
in avoiding all ſuch miſtakes as might be de- A 
trimental to my ſervice, I conducted, till the = 


neſs. e a few errors which 2 forced bt. ; 
precipitation made me commit in be ang 4 | 
and of which the clerks of M. Amelot once 
complained, neither the ambaſſador nor any || 9 
other perſon had ever the leaſt reaſon to —— 4 
me with negligence in any one of my functions. 
This is remarkable in a man fo negligent as I 
am. But my. memory ſometimes failed me, and 
I was not ſufficiently careful in the private 
affairs with which I was charged; however, a | 
love of juſtice always made me * the loſs on 
myſelf, and this voluntarily, before any body 
thought of complaining. 1 will mention but 

one circumſtance of this nature; it relates to 
my departure from Venice, and I afterwards 1 
felt the effects of it in Paris. 8 
Our cook, whoſe name was Rouſſelot, had TY 
brought from France an old note for two hun- 
dred livres, which a hair-dreſſer, a friend of his, 
had received from a noble Venetian of the name 
of Z. . 0 N. . i, who had had wigs of him 
to that amount. Rouſſelot brought me the note, 
begging NP 
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1 degging I would endeavour to obtain payment 
Df ſome part of it, by way of accommodation. 
XJ knew, and he knew it alſo, that the conſtant 
cuſtom of noble Venetians was, when once re- 
turned to their country, never to pay the debts | 
they had contracted abroad. When means are 
taken to force them to payment, the wretched 
= creditor finds ſo many delays and incurs ſuch 
enormous expences, that he becomes diſguſted, 
and concludes by giving up his debt or accept- 
ing the moſt trifling compoſition. I begged 
M. le Blond to ſpeak to Z. 0. The Vene- 
tian acknowledged the note but did not agree 

co payment. After a long diſpute he at length 
I promiſed three ſequins; but when le Blond car- 
ried him the note even theſe were not ready, 
and it was neceſſary to wait. In this interval 
happened my quarrel with the ambaflador and 
l[quitted his ſervice, I had left the papers of 
WE the embaſly in the greateſt order, but the note 
== of Rouſſelot was not to be found. M. le Blond 
aſſured me he had given it me back. I knew 
bim to be too honeſt a man to have the leaſt 
doubt of the matter; but it was impoſſible for 
me to recollect what I had done with it. As 
Z. 0 had acknowledged the debt, I deſired 
M. le Blond to endeavour to obtain from him 
the three ſequins on giving him a receipt for 
the amount, or to prevail upon him to renew 
the note by way of duplicate. Z.. . .. o, knows 
ing the note to be loſt, would not agree to ei- 
ther. I offered Rouflelot the three ſequins 
from my own purſe, as a diſcharge of the debt. 
He refuſed them, and ſaid. I might ſettle the 
matter with the creditor at Paris, of whom he 
gave me the addreſs. The hair-dreſſer having 
deen informed of what had paſſed, would ei- 
W ther have his note or the whole ſum for which 
b 7, 
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it was given. What, in my indignation, would 
I have given to have found this vexatious pa- 
per! I paid the two hundred livres, and that 
in my greateſt diſtreſs. - In this manner the 
loſs of the note produced to the creditor the 
payment of the whole ſum, whereas had it, 
unfortunately for him, been found, he would 
| have had ſome difficulty in recovering even 
the ten crowns, which his excellency, Z.....o 
N.. i, had promiſed to pay. a 

The talents I thought I felt in myſelf for 
my employment made me diſcharge the func- 
tions of it with ſatisfaction, and except the 
ſociety of my friend de Carrio, that of the 
virtuous Altuna, of whom I ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to ſpeak, the innocent recreations of 
the place Saint Mark, of the theatre, and of a 
few viſits which we, for the moſt part, made to- 
g=ther, my only pleaſure was in the duties of 
my ſtation, Although theſe were not con- 
ſiderable, eſpecially with the aid of the Abbe 
deB...s, yet, as the correſpondence was very 
extenſive, and there was a war, I was a good 
deal employed. I applied to buſineſs the greateſt 
part of every morning, and on the days pre- 
vious to the departure of the courier, in the 
evenings, and ſometimes till midnight. The 
reſt of my time I gave to the ſtudy of the po- 
litical profeſſion I had entered upon, and in 
which I hoped, from my ſucceſsful beginning, 
to be advantageouſly employed, In fact, I was 
in favour with every one; the ambaſſador him- 
ſelf ſpoke highly of my ſervices, and never 
complained of any thing I did for him; his 
diſſatisfaction proceeded from my having in- 
titted on quitting him, in conſequence of the 
uſeleſs complaints I had frequently made en 
leveral occaſions. The ambaſſadors and mi- 
niſters 
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niſters of the king with whom we were in cor- 
reſpondence, complimente him on the merit 
of his ſecretary, in a manner by which he ought 
to have been flattered, but which in his poor 
head produced quite a contrary effect. He re- 
ceived one in particular relative to an affair of 
importance, for which he never pardoned me. 
e Was ſo incapable of bearing the leaſt con- 
W frcaint, that on the Saturday, the day of the 
diſpatches for moſt of the courts, he could not 
contain himfelf, and wait till the buſineſs was 
gone before he went out, and inceſſantly preſſ— 
ing me to haſten the diſpatches to the king 
and miniſters, he ſigned them with precipita- 
tion, and immediately went I know not where, 
leaving moſt of the other letters without ſign- 
ing; this obliged me, when theſe contained 
nothing but news, to convert them into jour 
nals; dut when affairs, which related to the 
king were in queſtion, it was neceſſary ſome- 
body ſhould ſign, and 1 did it. This once 
happened relative to ſome important advice we 
had juſt received from M. Vincent, charge 
des affaires from the king, at Vienna. The 
prince Lobkowitz was then marching to Naples, 
and Count Gages had juſt made the moſt me- 
morable retreat, the fineſt military manceuvre 
of the whole century, of which Europe has not 
ſufficiently ſpoken. The difpatch informed us 
that a man, whoſe perſon, M. Vincent de- 
{cribed, had ſet out from Vienna, and was to 
paſs by Venice, in his way into Abruzzo, 
where he was ſectetly to ſtir up the 8 at the 
approach of the Auſtrians. 

In the abſence of M. le ComtedeM......., 
who did not give himſelf the leaſt concern 
about any thing, I forwarded this advice to 
the Marquis de "PH... 5. h ſo apropos, that it 
iS 
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is perhaps to the poor Jean Jacques, fo abuſed 
and laughed at, that the houſe of Bourbon 
owes . the preſervation of the - kingdom of 

Naples. | 
The Marquis de 'H... . . I, when he thank- 
ed his colleague, as it was proper he ſhould do, 
ſpoke to him of his ſecretary, and mentioned 
the ſervice he had juſt rendered to the common 
cauſe, The Comte de M.. . , who in that 
affair had to reproach himſelf with negligence, 
thought he perceived in the compliment paid 
him by M. de l'H .. . . . I, ſomething like a re- 
proach, and ſpoke of it to me with ſigns of ill 
humour. I had found it neceſſary to act in the 
ſame manner with the Count de C.. . e, 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, as 1 had done 
with the Marquis de l'H.....1l, although in 
things of leſs importance. As there was no 
other conveyance to Conſtantinople than by 
the couriers, ſent from time to time by the ſe- 
nate to its Bailli, advice of their departure was 
given to the ambaſlador of France, that he 
might write by them to his colleague, if he 
thought proper ſo to do, This advice was 
commonly ſent a day or two beforehand ; but 
M.deM......., was held in ſo little reſpec, 
that merely for the ſake of form he was ſent to 
a couple of hours before the couriers ſet off, 
This frequently obliged me to write the diſ- 
patch in his abſence. M. de co. . e, in 
his anſwers, made honourable mention of me; 
NI. de Jonville, at Genoa, did the ſame, and 
theſe inſtances of their regard and eſteem became 
new grievances. Ls | 
| acknowledged I did not neglect any oppor- 
tunity of making myſelf known; but I never | 
jought one improperly, and in ſerving well I 
thought 1 had a right to aſpire to the natural 
2 return 
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S return for eſſential ſervices; the eſteem of thoſe 
capable of judging of, and rewarding them. I 


Vill not fay whether or not my exactneſs in 
= diſcharging the duties of my employment was a 


15 juſt ſubject of complaint from the ambaſſador, 


but I cannot refrain from declaring that it was 
WE the ſole grievance he ever mentioned previous to 


our ſeparation. | 


His houſe, which he had never put upon a 


5 good footing, was conſtantly filled with rab- 
ble; the French were ill treated in it, and the 


W aſcendency was given to the Italians; of theſe 
even, the more honeſt part, they who had long 
been in the ſervice of the embaſſy, were inde- 
cently diſcharged, his firſt gentleman in par- 


ticular, whom he had taken from the Comte de 


F.. 2, and who, if I remember right, was 
called Comte de Peati, or ſomething very like 


that name. The ſecond gentleman, choſen by 
M. de M.. . . . „ was an outlawed highway- 
man from Mantua, called Dominic Vitale, to 
whom the ambaſſador entruſted the care of his 
houſe, and who, by means of flattery and ſor— 


did ceconomy, obtained his confidence, and be- 


came his favourite, to the great prejudice of the 
few honeſt people he ſtill had about him, and 
of the ſecretary who was at their head. The 
honeſt countenance of an upright man always 
gives inquietude to knaves. Nothing more was 


neceſſary to make Vitali conceive a hatred 


againſt me: but for this ſentiment there was 


ſtill another cauſe which rendered it more cruel. 


Of this I muſt give an account, that I may be 
condemned, if J am found in the wrong. 

The ambaſſador had, according to cuſtom, 
a box at each of the theatres, f 


dinner he named the theatre to which it was 
his intention to go: I choſe after him, and the 
gentlemen 


1 
| 
| 
| 
1 


very day at 
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gentlemen diſpoſed of the other boxes. When 
J went out 1 took the key of the box 1 had 
choſen. Oneday, Vitali not being in the way, 
I ordered the footman who attended on me, to 
bring me the key to a houſe which I named to 
him. Vitali inſtead of ſending the key, ſaid 
| he had diſpoſed of it. I was the more enraged 
at this as the footman delivered his meſlage in 
public. In the evening Vitali wiſhed to make 
me ſome apology, to which however I would 
not liſten. To-morrow, fir, ſaid I to him, 
you will come, at ſuch an hour, and apologize 
to me in the houſe where I received the affront, 
and in the preſence of the perſons who were 
' Witneſſes to it; or after to-morrow, whatever 
may be the conſequence, either you or I will 
leave the houſe. This firmneſs intimidated 
him. He came to the houſe at the hour ap- 
peinted, and made me a public apology, with 
a meanneſs worthy of himſelf. But he after- 
wards took his meaſures at leiſure, and, at the 
ſame time that he cringed to me in public, he 
ſecretly acted in ſo vile a manner. that, although 
unable to prevail on the ambaſlador to give me 
my diſmiſſion, he laid me under the neceflity of 

reſolving to leave him. 
A wretch like him, certainly, could not 
know me, but he knew enough of my char- 
acter to make it ſerviceable to his purpoſes. 
| He knew I was mild to h exceſs, and patient 
in bearing involuntary wrongs; but haughty 
and impatient when inſulted with premeditat- 
ed offences; loving decency and dignity ih 
things in which theſe were requiſite, and not 
more exact in requiring the reſpect due to 
myſelf, than attentive in rendering that which 
] owed to others. In this he undertook to diſ- 
guſt me, and in this he ſucceeded. He turned 
the 
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the houſe upſide down, and deſtroyed the order 
and ſubordination I had endzavoured to eſta— 


| bliſh in it. A houſe without a woman ſtands 


in need of rather a. fevere diſcipline to preſerve 
that modeſty which is inſeparable from dig- 
nity. He ſoon converted ours into a place of 
filthy debauch and ſcandalous licentiouſnels, 
the haunt of knaves and debauchees He pro- 
cured for ſecond gentlemen to his exceliency, 
in the place of him whom he got diſcharged, 


another pimp like himſelf, who kept a houſe 


of ill-fame, at the Croſs of Malta; and the 
indecency of theſe two raſcals was equalied by 


nothing but their inſolence. Except the bed— 


chamber of the ambaſſador, which, however, 
was not in very good order, theie was not 2 
corner in the whole houſe ſupportable to a mode! 


As his excellency did not ſup, the gentlemen 


and mylelf had a private table, at which ihe 


Abbe de B....s and the pages alio cat. In 
the moſt paltry ale-houſe people are ſerved with 


more cleanlineſs and decency, have cleaner 


linen, and a table better ſupplied. We had but 
one little and very filthy candle, pewter ylatcs, 
and iron forks, _ oe 

I could have overlooked what paſſed in ſecret, 


but I was deprived of my gondol:. i was the 
only ſecretary to an ambaſlador, who was obliged 


to hire one or go on foot, and the livery of his 


excellency no longer accompanied me, except 


when 1 went to the ſenate. B. ſides, every 


thing which paſſed in the houſe was known in * 


the city. All thoſe who were in the ſervice of 
the other ambaſſadors loudly cxclaimed; Do- 
minic, the only cauſe of all, ex&clamed louder 
than any body, well knowing the indecency 
with which we were treated was mo: © at cling 
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to me than to any other perſon. Though I BW 
was the only one in the houſe who ſaid nothing Wl 
of the matter abroad, I complained loudly of 
it to the ambaſſador, as well as of himſelf, 
who, ſecretly excited by the wretch, entirely 
devoted to his will, daily made me ſuffer ſome 1 
new affront. Obliged to expend. a good dea 
to keep upon a footing with thoſe in the ſame 
ſituation with myſelf, and to make an appear- 
ance proper to my employment, I could not 
touch a farthing of my ſalary, and when I 
aſſed tim for money, he ſpoke of his eſteem 
for me, and his confidence, as if either of theſe Wi 
could have filled my purſe, and provided for 
every thing. 5 

beſe two banditti at length quite turned 
the head of their maſter, who naturally hall 
not a good one, and ruined him by a continuiln 
traffic, and by bargains, of which he was thei 
dupe, whilit they perſuzded him they were 
greatly in his favour. They perſuaded him to 
take upon the Brenta a Palazzo, at twice tl 
rent it was worth, and divided the ſurplus 
with the proprietor. The apartments were 
inlaid with moſaic, and ornamented with co 
ſumns and pilaſters, in the taſte of the coun- 
try. M. de MW... , had all thefe fuperbiii 
maſked by fir wainſcoting; fer no other re 
ſon than becauſe at Paris apartments were thu 
fitted up. It was for a fimilar reaſon that hf 
only, of all the ambaſſadors who were at Venice 
took from his pages their ſwords, and fro 
his footmen their canes, Such was the man 
who, peih ps from the ſame motive, took 
eifl.ke to me on account of my ferving ben 
faichfu' ly. 

| paticntly endured his diſdain, his bi utality! 
uc ul treatment, as long, as, perceiving then 
accompaniel 
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accompanied by ill . [ thought they 
| had in them no portion of hatred : but the 
moment I faw the deſign formed of depriving 
me of the honour I merited by my faithful ſer- 
vices, I reſolved to reſign my employment. 
The firſt mark I received of his ill will was 
relative to a dinner he was to give to the Duke 
of Modena and his family, who were at Ve— 
nice, and at which he ſignified to me 1 ſhould 
W not be preſent. I anſwered, piqued, but not 
angry, that having the honour daily to dine 
ac his table, if the Duke of Modena, when he 
came, required 1 ſhould not appear at it, my 
duty, as well as the dignity of his excellency 
would not ſuffer me to conſent to ſuch a re- 
W quelt, How, ſaid he, paitttonately, my fecre- 
WT tary, who is not a gentleman, pretends :9 dine 
Wh with a ſorere gu when my gentlemen do not! 
Les, fir, eplicd I: the poſt with which your 
| | excellency has honoured me, as long as I diſ- 
charge the functions of it, ſo far ennobles me 
that my rank is ſuperior to that of your gentle- 
men, or of the perſons calling themſelves ſuch; 
and I am admitted where they cannot appear. 
You cannot but know that on the day on which 
you ſhali make your public entry, | am called 
to the ceremony by etiquetic; an!, by an im- 
memorial cuſtom, to follow vou in a drets of 
ceiemony, and afterwards to dine with you at 
the palace of Saint Mark; and I know not 
[way a man who has a 8 and is to eat in 
public with the doge and the ſenate of Venice 
mould not eat in private with the Duke of 
Modena. Though this argument was unan- 
Fo crable, it did 1.08 cANViNCE the ambaſlador: 
but we had no occaſion to renew the diſpute, 
a> the Duke of Modena did aot ome to dine 
Wi) tum, 
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From that moment he did every thing in 
his power to make things diſagreeable to me; 
and endeayoured unjuſtly to deprive me of my 
right, by taking from me the pecuniary ad- 
vantages annexed to my employment, to give Wil 
them to his dear Vitali; and I am convinced 
that had he dared to ſend him to the ſenate, 
in my place, he would have done it. He 
commonly employed the Abbe B. .. s in his i 
_ cloſet, to write his private letters: he made 
uſe of him to write to M. de Maurepas an 
account of the affair of Captain Olivet, in 
which, far from taking the leaſt notice of 
me, the only perſon who gave himſelf any 
concern about the matter, he deprived me of 
the honour of the depoſitions, of which be 
tent him a duplicate, for the purpoſe of attri- Wi 
buting them to Patizel, who had not opened his 
mouth. He wiſhed to mortify me, and pleale 
his favourite; but had no deſire to diſmiſs 
me his fervice, He perceived it would bei 
more difficult to find me a ſucceſſor, than one 
to M. Follau, who had already made hin 
known to the world. An Italian ſecretary ?? 
was abſolutely neceflary to him, on account 
of the anſwers from the ſenate : one who could 
write all his diſpatches; and conduct hi 
aftairs, without his giving himſelf the lealt 
trouble about any thing; a perſon who, ti 
tre merit cf ſerving. him well, could join the 
baſereſs of being the toad-eater of his gentle 
men, without honour, merit, or principles“ 
tie wiſhed to retain, and humble me, by keep 
ing me far from my country, and his on, 
without money to return to either, and 1 
which he would, perhaps, have ſucceeds 
nad he began with more moderation: but Vi 
tali, WF had other views, and withed to fort 
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me to extremities, carried his point. The 


moment I perceived I loſt all my trouble, that 


the ambaſſador imputed to me my ſervices as 


PE | ſo many crimes, inſtead of being ſatisfied with 
them; that with him I had nothing to expect, 


but things diſagteeable at home, and injuſtice 
abroad; and that, in the general diſeſteem in- 
to which he was fallen, his ill offices might 


be prejudicial to me, without the poſſibility 


of my being ſerved by his good ones; I took 
my reſolution, and aſked him for my diſmiſ- 
ſion, leaving him ſufficient time to provide 
himſelf wich another ſecretary, Without an- 
ſwerin. yes or no, he continued to treat me in 
the ſame manner, as if nothing had been ſaid, 
P-rceiving things to remain in the ſame ſtate, 
and that he took no mezſures to procure himſelf 
a new ſecretary, I wrote to his brother, and, 
explaining to him my motives, begged he would 
obtain my diſmiſſion from his excellency, add- 
ing that whether I received it or not, 1 could 
not poſſibly remain with him. I waited a long 


time without any anſwer, and began to be em- 


barraſſed: but at length the ambaſlador re- 


ceived a letter from his brother, which muſt 
have remonſtrated with him in very plain 


terms; for, although he was extremely ſubject 


to ferocious rage, I never ſaw him ſo violent 
as on this occaſion. After torrents of unſuf- 
ferable reproaches, not knowing what more to 


ſay, he accuſed me of having ſold his cyphers. 
[ burſt into a loud laughter, and aſked him, in 
a ſneering manner, if he thought there was in 
Venice a man who would be fool enough to 
give half a crown for them all. He threatened 
to call his ſervants to throw me out of the 
window, Until then I had been very com- 


poſed; but on this threat, anger and indig- 
8 F nation 
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nation ſeized me in my turn. I ſprung to 
the door, and, after having turned a button 
which faſtened it within; no, count, ſaid I, 
returning to him with a grave ſtep, your ſer— 
vants ſhall have nothing to do with this affair : 
picale to let it be ſeitled between ourſelves, 
My adlion and manner inſtantly made him 
calm: fear and ſurpriſe were marked in his 
countenance. The moment I (aw his fury 
abated, | bid him adieu in a very few words, 
and without waiting for his anſwer, went to 
the door, opened it, and paſſed ſlowly acroſs the 
 anti-chamber, through the midſt of his people; 
who roſe according to cuſtom, and who, 1 am 
of opinion, would rather have lent their affiſt- 
ance againſt him than me. Without going 
back to my apartment, I deſcended the fairs, 
and immediately went out of the palace never 
more to enter it. 3 Fs 
haſte ed immediately to M. le Blond, and 
related tio him what had hapfened. N nowin 
the man, he was but little ſurpriſed. He kept 
nie to dinner. "This dinner, although with- 
out preparation, was ſplendid. All the French 
oi conſequence, who were at Venice, partook 
of it. The ambaſſador had not a ſingle per- 
ſon. The conſul related my caſe to the com- 
pany, The cry was general, and by no means 
in favour of his excellency. He had not ſettled 
my account, nor paid me a farthing, and, 
being reduced to the few louis I had in my 
p«eket, I was extremely embarraſſed about my 
turn to France. Every purſe was opened to 
nie. I touk twenty ſequins from that of MI. le 
Elond, and as many from that of M. St. Cyr, 
with whom, next to M. le Blond, I was the 
moſt intimatcly connected. I returned thanks 
as ibe refit; and, till my departure, went to 
3 lodge 
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7 lodge at the houſe of the chancellor of the con- 
SS ſu{hip, to prove to the public, that the nation 


vas not an accomplice in the injuſtice of the am- 
== baſſador. . 

== His excellency, furious at ſeeing me taken 
notice of in my misfortune, at the ſame time 
chat, notwithſtanding his being an ambaſſador, 
nobody went near his houſe, quite loſt his 
ſenſes and behaved like a madman. He forgot 


W himſelf ſo far as to preſent a memoir to the 
ſenate to get me arreſted. On being informed 


of this by the Abbe de 3...5, I refoived to 
remain a. fortnight longer, inſtead of ſetting 
off the next day as I had intended. My con- 
duct had been known and approved of by 
every body. I was univerſaily eleemed. The 
ſenate did not deign to return an anſwer to the 
extravagant memoir of the ambeſſdor, but 
W ſent me word 1 might remain in Venice as 
long as I thought proper, without making mo- 
ſeit uneaſy about the attempts of a madman, 
I continued to ſee my friends: I went to take 
leave of the ambaſſador from Spain, who re- 
ceived me well, and of the Comte de Fino- 
chietti, miniſter from Naples, whom I did 
not find at home. I wrote him a letter and 
received from his excellency the molt polite 
and obliging anſwer. At length I took my 
departure, leaving behind me, no:withſtand- 
ing my e Nan no other debts than 
the two ſums I had borrowed, and of which I! 
have juſt ſpoken; and an account of fifty 
crowns with a ſhop-keeper, of the name of 
Morandi, which Carrio promiſed to pay, and 
which I have never re-emburſed him, although 
we have frequently met fince that time; but 
with reſpec to the two ſums of money, | return- 


ed 
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ed them very exactly the moment I had it in my 
power, | | 

cannot take leave of Venice without ſay- 
tg fonething of the celebrated amuſements 
of that city, or at leaſt of the little part of 
them of which I partook during my reſidence 
there. It has been ſeen how little in my 
youth | ran after the pleafuies of that age, or 
thoſe which are fo called. My inclinations 
did not change at Venice, but my occupations, 
which moreover would have prevented this, 
rendered more agreeable to me the ſimple re- 
creations | permitted myſelf. The fiſt and 


moſt pleaſing of all was the ſocirty of men of 


merit, M. le Blond, de St. Cyr, Carrio Al- 


tune, and a Forlinian gentleman, whoſe name 


lem very forry to have forgotten, ard whom 


| never call to my recollect:on without emo- 
tion; he was the man of all Jever knew whoſe 
heart ,moſt teſembled my own. We were 
connected with tuo or three Engliſhmen of 
great Wit and information, and, like ourſelves, 
p:ſRonutcly fond of muſic. All thele gentle- 
men bad their wives, female friends, or mil- 
trefies : the latter were moſt of them women 
of talents, at whoſe apartments there were 
balls and concerts, There was but little play; 
a lively turn, talents, and the theaties ren- 
cered this amuſement inſipid. Play is the re- 
ſource of none but men whoſe time hangs 
heavy on their hands, IT had brought with 
me from Faris the prejudice of that cit 


againſt Italian muſic; but 1 had alſo received 


from nature a ſenſibility and niceneſs of diſ— 


tinction which prejudice cannot withſtand. 


con centrattied that paſſion for Italian mu- 
fic with which it in{pires all thoſe who are 


capable of feeling its excellence. In hſtening 


to 
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to barcarolet, I found I had not yet known 
Ws what ſinging was, and ] ſoon became ſo fond 
of the opera that, tired of babbling, eating, 
and playing in the boxes, when I wiſhed to 
WT liſten, PiRqcuently withdrew from the com- 
pany to another part of the theatre. There, 
quite alone, ſhut up in my box, I abandoned 
myſelf, notwithſtanding the length of the re- 
preſentation, to the pleaſure of enjoying it at 
eaſe unto the concluſion. One evening at 
W the theatre of Saint Chryſoſtom, I fell into 
nz more profound fleep than I ſhoutd have done 
in my bed, The loud and brilliant airs did 
not diſturb my repoſe. But who can explain 
the delicious ſenſations given me by the ſoft 
harmony of the angelic mutic, by which I was 
charmed from ſleep; what an awaking ! what 
raviſhment! what extacy, when at the ſame 
inſtant J opened my ears and eyes! my firſt 
idea was to believe I was in paradiſe. The 
raviſhing air, which I till recolle&t and ſhall 
never forget, began with theſe words: 


Conſervami la bella, 
| Che þ maccende il cor. 


I was deſirous of having it; I had and kept 
it for a long time; but it was not the ſame 
thing upon paper as in my head, The notes 
were the ſame, but the thing was different, 
| This divine compoſition can never be exe- 
cuted but in my mind, in the ſame manner as 
it was the evening on Which it awoke me from 
licep. 785 | 
A kind of muſic far ſuperior, in my opinion, 
to that of operas, and which in all Italy has 
not its equal, nor pethaps in the whole world, 
is that of tie ſeucle, The ſenile are houſes 
1 D 5 1 = 
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of charity, eſtabliſhed for the education of 
young girls without fortune, to whom the 
republic afterwards gives a portion either in 
marriage or for the cloiſter. Amongſt the 
talents cultivated in theſe young girls, muſic 
is in the firſt rank. Every Sunday at the 
church of each of the four ſcuole, during vel- 
pers, motettos or anthems with full choruſles, 
accompanied by a great orcheſtra, and com- 
| poſed and directed by the beſt maſters in Italy, 
are ſung in the galleries by girls only; not 
one of whom is more than twenty years of 
age. I have not an idea of any thing ſo vo— 
luptuous and affecting as this muſic: the rich- 
| nels of the art, the exquiſite taſte of the vocal 
part, the excellence of the voices, the juſt neſs 
of the execution, every thing in theſe de- 
lightful conceris concurs to produce an im- 
picthon which ceitainly is not the mode, but 
from which I am of opinion no heart is ſecure. 
Carrio and | never failed being preſent at theſe 
veipers of the Mendicanti, and we were not 
alone, JI he church was always full of the 
lovers of the ait, and even the actors of the 
opera Can:e there to form their taſtes after 
theſe excellent models, What vexed me was 
the iron grate, Which ſuffered nothing to eſcape 
but ſounds, ard concealed from me the angels 
of which they were werthy, I talked of no- 
thing elie. 32 day | ſpoke of it at le Blond's: 
if you are ſo dehrous, ſaid he, to ſee thoſe 
little girls, it will be an eaſy matter to ſatisfy 
our wiſhes, I am one of the adminiſtrators 
of the houſe, ] will give you a collation 
with them. I did not let him reſt until he 
had fulfilled his promiſe. In entering the 
falocn, which contained theſe beauties |] fo 
-en hed to fee, J felt a trembling of love 

which 
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which I had never before experienced. M, 
le Blond preſented to me one after the other, 
theſe celebrated female ſingers, of whom the 
names and voices were all with which I was 
acquainted, Come, Sophia,—ſhe was hor- 
rid. Come, Cattina,—ſhe had but one eye. 
Come, Bettina,—the ſmall] pox had entirely 
disfigured her perſon. Scarcely one of them 
was without ſome ſtriking defect. Le Blond 
laughed at my ſurpriſe; however, two or 
three of them appeared tolerable; theſe never 
ſung but in the choruſſes: I was almoſt in 
deſpair. During the collation, we endea- 
voured to excite them and they ſoon became 
enlivened; uglineſs does not exclude the 
graces, and I found they poſſeſſed them. I 
faid to myſelf they cannot ſing in this man- 
ner without intelligence and ſenſibility, they 
muſt have both; in fine, my manner of ſee- 
ing them changed to ſuch a degree, that I 
left the houſe almoſt in love with each of 
theſe ugly figures. I had ſcarcely courage 
enough to return to veſpers. But after having 
ſen the girls, the danger was leſſened. I ftill. 
found their ſinging delightful ; and their voices 
ſo much embelliſhed their perſons, that, in ſpite 
of my eyes, I obſtinately continued to think 


them beautiful. 


Muſic in Italy is accompanied with fo tri- 


fling an expence, that it is not worth while for 


ſuch as have a taſte for it to deny themſelves 
the pleaſure it affords, I hired a harpſichord, 
and, for half a crown, I had at my apartment 
four or five ſymphoniſts, with whom 1 praQtiſ- 


ed once a week in executing ſuch airs, Kc. as 


had given me molt pleaſure at the Pers. 1 
alſo had ſome ſymphonies performed from m 
Maſes Galantes, Whether theſe pleaſed the 
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perform ers, cr the ballet maſter of St. John 
Chryloſtom wiſhed to flatter me, he deſired 
to have two of them; and I had afterwards the 
pieature of hearing theſe executed by that ad- 
niirable orcheſtra. They were danced to by a 
little Bettina, pretty and amiable, and kept by 
a Spaniard, Nl. Fagoaga, a friend of ours with 
whem we often went to ſpend the evening. 
But apropos of girls of eaſy virtue: it is not in 
Venice that a man abſtains from them. Have 
you nothing to confeſs, ſomebody will aſk me, 
upon this ſubject? Yes: I have ſomething to 
ſay upon it, and | will proceed to this confeſſion 
with the ſame ingenuouſneſs with which 1 have 
made all my former ones. 

I always had an inclination to girls of plea- 
fure, and at Venice thoſe were all ] had with- 
in my reach; moſt of the houſes being ſhut 
againſt me on account of my place. The daugh- 
ters of XI. le Blond were very amiable, but dif- 
kcult of acceſs; and J had too much reſpect for 
the father 2nd mother ever once to have the leaſt 
deſire for them. 

I ſhould have had a much ſtronger inclira- 
tion to a young lady, named Mademoiſelle de 
Cataneo, daughter to the 3 from, the king 
of Pruſha, but Carrio w.-s in love with her: 
there was even between them ſome queſtion of 
marriage, Be was in eaſy circumitances, and! 
had no fortune: his ſalary was a hundred louis 
(c uincas) a tar, and mine amounted to no more 
than a thouſand livres: (about forty pounds 
ſterling): and beſides my being unwilling to 
eppole a friend, J knew that in all places, and 
eſp-cially at Venice, with a purſe fo ill furniſh» 
ed as mine was, gallantry was out of the quel- 
tion, had not Joſt the pernicious cuſtom of 
de cin, my Wants, Loo buſily employed 


forcibl y 


forcibly to feel thoſe proceeding from the 
climate, I lived upwards of a pu in that city 
as chaſtly as | had done in Paris; and at the 
end of eighteen months, I quitted it without 
having approached the ſex, except twice by 
means of the ſingular opportunities of which [ 
am going to ſpeak. ol he 
The am was procured me by that honeſt 
gentleman, Vitali, ſometime after the formal 
apology I obliged him to make me. The con- 
verſation at table turned on the amuſements of 
Venice. Theſe gentlemen reproached me 
with my indifference with regard to the moſt 
delightful of them all; at the ſame time ex- 
tolling the gracefulneſs and elegant manners 
of the women of eaſy virtue of Venice, and 
adding, that they were ſuperior to all others 


of the ſame deſcription in any other part of 


the world. Dominic faid I muſt make an ac- 
quaintance with the moit amiable of them all; 
he offered to take me to her apartments, and 
aſſured me 1 ſhould be pleaſed with her. I 
laughed at this obliging offer; and Count 
Piati, a man in years and venerable, obſerved 
to me, with more candour than 1 ſhould have 
expected fiom an Italian, that he thought me 
too prudent to ſuffer myſelf to be taken to ſuch 
a place by my enemy. In fact, I had no in- 
clination to do it: but, notwithſtanding this, 


by an incoherence, I cannot myſelf compre- 
hend, I at length was prevailed upon to go, 


contrary to my inclination, the ſentiment - 
of my heart, my reaſon, and even my will; 
ſolely from weakneſs, a d being aſhamed to 
ſhew an appearance of the leaſt miſtruſt; 
and befides, as the expreſſion of the coun- 
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wiſhed to take my 
ducat on the table; but this by a ſingular 
ſcruple ſhe refuſed until ſhe had deſerved it, 


quences of this ſtep 
was to ſend for the king's ſurgeon to aſk him 
for Ptiſans. 
of mind I ſuffered for three weeks, without its 


arms of the Padoana. 


24G -3 


try is, per non parer troppo cogliono . The 
Padoana whom we went to viſit was pret- 
ty, ſhe was even handſome, but her beauty 
was not of that kind which pleaſed me. 


Dominic left me with her, I ſent For Sor bett1, 


and aſked her to ſing, in about half an hour 1 
leave after having put a 


and I from as ſingular a folly conſented to re- 


move her doubts. I returned to the palace, ſo 


fully perſuaded that I ſhould feel the conſe- 
that the firſt thing 1 did 


Nothing can equal the uneaſineſs 


being juſtified by any reel inconvenience or 
apparent ſign. I could not believe it was poſ- 
ſible to withdraw with impunity from the 
The ſurgeon himlſeif 
had the greateſt difficulty in removing my 
apprehenſions; nor could he do this by any 
other means than by perſuading me I was 


formed in ſuch a manner as not to be eaſily in- 


fedted: and although in the experiment I cx- 


poſed myſelf leſs than any other man would 


Tave done, my health in that reſpect never 


| having ſuffered the leaſt inconvenience, is in 


my opinion a proof the ſurgeon was right. 
However, this never made me imprudent, and 


if in fact, I have received ſuch an advantage 


from nature I can ſafely aſſert I have never 
abuſed it. 

My ſecond adventure, although likewiſe 
with a common girl was of a nature very dif- 
ferent, as well in its orig 'n as in its effects. I 
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have already ſaid that Captain Olivet gave me 
a dinner on board his veſſel, and that I took 
with me the ſecretary of the Spaniſh embaſly. 
] expected a ſalute of cannon. The ſhip's 


company was drawn up to receive us, but not 
ſo much as a priming was burnt, at which I 


was mortified, on account of Carrio, whom I 


perceived to be rather piqued at the neglect. 
A ſalute of cannon was given on board mer- 
chant-ſhips, to people of leſs conſequence than 
we were; I beſides thought I deſerved ſome 
diſtinguiſhed mark of reſpect from the captain. 


I could not conceal my thoughts, becaule this 
at all times was impoſſible to me, and although 


the dinner was a very good one, and Olivet did 
the honours of it perfectly well, I began it in 
an ill humour, eating but little, and ſpeaking 
ſtill leſs. At the firſt health, at leaſt, I ex- 
peRed a volley; - nothing. Carrio, who read 


what paſſed within me, laughed at hearing me 
grumble like a child. Before dinner was half 
over I ſaw a gondola approach the veſſel.— 


Bleſs me, fir, ſaid the captain, take care of 
yourſelf, the enemy approaches. I aſked him 
what he meaned, and he anſwered jocoſely. 
The gondola made the ſhip's fide, and I ob- 
ſerved a gay young damſel come on board 
very lightly, and coquetiſhly dreſſed, and who 


at three ſteps was in the cabin, ſeaied by my 


ſide, before I had time to perceive a cover was 


laid for her. She was equally charming and 
lively, a brunette, not more than twenty years 


of age. She ſpoke nothing but Italian, and 
her accent alone was ſuſficient to turn mYyhead, 
As ſhe eat and chattered the cait her eyes upon 
me; ſteadfaſtly looked at me for a moment; 
and then exclaimed, Good Virgin! Ah, my 
dear Bremond, what an age it is ſince I ſaw 
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thee! She then threw herſelf into my arms, 
ſealed her lips to mine, and preſſed me almoſt 
to ſtrangling. Her large black eyes, like thoſe 
of the beauties of the eaſt, darted fiery ſhafts 
into my heart, and although the ſurpriſe at 
firſt ſtupified my ſenſes, voluptuouſneſs made 
2 rapid progreſs within, and this to ſuch a de- 
gree that the beautiful ſeducer herſelf was, 
notwithſtanding the ſpectators, obliged to re- 
ſtrain my ardour, for IJ was intoxicated, or 
rather become furious. When ſhe perceived 
ſhe had made the impreſſion ſhe deſired, ſhe 
became more moderate in her careſſes, but not 
in her vivacity, and when ſhe thought proper 
to explain to us the real or falſe cauſe of all 
her petulance, ſhe ſaid I reſembled M. de 
Bremond, director of the cuſtoms of T uſcany, 
to ſuch a degree as to be miſtaken for him; 
that ſhe had turned this M. de Bremond's 
head, and would do it again; that ſhe had 
quitted him becauſe he was a fool; that ſhe 
took me in his place; that ſhe would love me 
becauſe it pleaſed her ſo to do, for which rea- 
ſon I muſt love her as long as it was agree- 
able to her, and when ſhe thought proper to 
ſend me about my buſineſs, 1 muſt be patient 
as her dear Bremond had been. What was ſaid 
was done. She took poſſeſſion of me as of a 
man who belonged to her, gave me her gloves 
to keep, her fan, her cinda, and her coift, and 
ordered me to go here or there, to do this or 
that, and I inſtantly obe ed her. She told me 
to go and ſend away her gondola, becaule ſhe 
choſe to make uſe of mine, and I immediately 
ſent it away ; ſhe bid me to move from my 
place, and pray Catxio to fit down in it, be— 
Cauſe ſhe had ſomething to ſay to him; and I 
did as ſhe delired. They chatted a good while 

tog ther, 
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together, but ſpoke low, and I did not inter- 


105 rupt them. She called me, and I approached 
ber. Hark thee, Zanetto, ſaid ſhe to me, I 


= will not be loved in the French manner: this 
indeed would not be well. Ih the firſt mo- 
ment of laſſitude, get thee gone: but ſtay not 
by the way, I caution thee. After dinner we 
WE went to ſee the glaſs manufactory at Murano. 
She bought a great number of little curioſities, 
bor which ſhe left us to pay without the leaſt 
ceremony. But ſhe every where gave away 
little trinkets to a much greater amount than 
that of the things we had purchaſcd. By the 
indifference with which ſhe threw away her 
money, I perceived ſhe annexed to it but little 
value. When the inſtſted upon payment, I am 
of opinion it was more from a motive of vanity 
than avarice, She was flattered by the price het 
adm recs fet upon her favours. 

In the evening we conducted her to her 
apartments, As we converſed together, I per- 
ceived a couple of piſtols upon her toilette. 
Ah! Ah! faid I, taking one of them up, this 
is a patch- box of a new conſtruction: may [ 
alk what is its uſe? I know you have other 
arms which give more fire than thoſe upon 
your table. After a few pleaſantries of the 
ſame kind, ſhe ſaid to us, with an ingenuouſ- 
neſs which rendered her ſtill more charming, 
when I am complaiſant to perſons whom I do 
not love, I make them pay for the wearineſs 
they cauſe me; nothing can be more juſt : but 
if 1 ſuffer their careſſes, I will not bear their in- 
ſults; nor miſs the firſt who ſhall be wanting to 
me in reſpect. a 

At taking leave of her, I made another ap- 
pointment for the next day. I did not make 
her wait. I fouhd her in veflito di confidenza, 

in 
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northern countries, and which [ will not amuſe 


fectly well. I ſhall only remark that her ruf- 


am ſurpriſed it has never been introduced in 
de L.....e with the tranſport which the 


compared with my Zulietta! Do not attempt 


without a charm. | enfecbled all its delights: 


| infuſed into my wretched head the poiſon of that 
ineffable happineſs, the deſire of which ſhe firſt 


deſcribes my nature, it is that which I am go- 
ing to relate. The forcible manner, in which 


( 66 ) 
in an undreſs, more than wanton, unknown to 


myſelf in deſcribing although I recolle& it per- 


fles and collar were edged with ſilk net-work, 
ornamented with roſe coloured pompons. This, 
in my eyes, much enlivened a beautiful com- 
plexion. I afterwards found it to be the mode 
at Venice, and the effect is fo charming that! 


France. I had no idea of the tranſports . 
which awaited me. I have ſpoken of Madane WW 


remembrance of her ſtill ſometimes gives me : 
but how old, ugly, and cold the appeared, 


to form to yourſelf an idea of the charms and 
graces of this enchanting girl: you will be too 
far ſhort of truth. Young virgins in cluiſters 
are not io freſh: the beauties of the ſeraglio are 
leſs animated: the houris of paradiſe leſs en- 
gaging. Never was fo ſweet an enjoyment 
oftered to the heart and ſenſes of a mortal. 
Ah! bad I at leaſt been capable ot fully taſting 
of it for a ſingle moment II taſted of it, but 


I deſtioyed them as at will. No: nature has 
nor made me capable of enjoyment. She has 


placed in my heart. 
If there be a circumſtance in my life, which 


I at this moment recollect the object of my 
book, will here make me hold in contempt the 
falle delicacy which would prevent me from 
fulhlling it. Whoever you may be who are 
deſirous 


(WF 1 
WE cfirous of knowing a man, have the courage 
to read the two or three following pages, and 
WT you will become fully acquainted with J. J. 
== Rouſſeau. | 
flentered the chamber of a woman of eaſy 
virtue, as the ſanctuary of love and beauty: 
and, in her perſon, | thought J faw the divi- 
We nity. | ſhould have been inclined to think 
chat without reſpe&t and eſteem it was impoſſi- 
ble to feel any thing like that which ſhe made 
me experience. Scarccly had I, in her firſt 
We familiarities, diſcovered the force of her charms ' 
and careſſes, before I wiſhed, for fear of loſing 
the fruit of them, to gather it beforehand. 
Suddenly, inſtead of the flame which conſumed 
me, I felt a mortal cold run through all my 
veins; my legs failed me; and, ready to faint 
away, I fat down and wept like a child. 

W ho would gueſs the cauſe of my tears, and 
what, at this moment, paſſed within me? J 
ſaid to myſelf: the object in my power is the 


Tt maſter-piece of love: her wit and perſon 
W equally approach perfection: ſhe is as good and 


generous, as ſhe is amiable, and beautiful. 
Yet ſhe is a miſerable proſtitute, abandoned to 
the public. The captain of a merchant ſhip 
diſpoſed of her at will: ſhe has thrown herſelf 
into my arms, although ſhe knows I have no- 
thing; and my merit, with which ſhe cannot 
be acquainted, can to her be no inducement. 
In this there is ſomething inconceivable. Either 
my heart deceives me, faſcinates my ſenſes, and 
makes me the dupe of an unworthy ſlut, or 
ſome ſecret defect, of which I am ignorant, de- 
ſtroys the effect of her charms, and renders her 
odious in the eyes of thoſe by whom her charms 
would otherwiſe be diſputed. I endeavoured, 
by an extraordinary effort of mind, to difcover 

this 
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that even the conſequences. to be apprehended, 


ſo far removed from me this idea, that, till in 


of the Padoana, I rather apprehended I was not 
ſufficiently in health for her; and I am firmly 


Theſe refleQions, ſo apropos, agitated me to 


made a turn in her chamber, and paſting before 


firmed her opinion, that diſguſt had no part in 
what had happenzd. 


| firſt time ſeemed to ſuitir the impreſſion of the 
hand and lips of a man; ! pe: ceived ſhe had a 


of whom I could form to myſelf an idea, 1 had 
in my arms a ſpecies of monſter, the refuſe 
of nature, of men, and of love. I carried my 
ſtupidity ſo far as to ſpeak to her of the dil- 
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this defect; but it did not ſo much as ſtrike me 

might poflibly have ſome influence. I'be 
clearneſs of her ſkin, the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion, her white teeth, ſweet breath, and 
the appearance of neatneſs about her perſon, 


doubt relative to my ſituation after the affair 


perſuaded was not deceived in my opinion, 


ſuch a degree as to make me ſhed tears. Zu- 
lietta, to "wh. m the ſcene was quite novel, was 
ſtruck ſpeechleſs for a moment. But havin 


her glais, the comprehended, and my eyes con- 


It was not difficult for 
her to recover me, and diſpel this little ſhame- 
facedneſs. But, at the moment in which I was 
ready to faint upon a boſom, which, for the 


withered teton. | truck my fore-hcad : I ex- 
amined, and thought | perceived this teton was 
not formed like the other. I immediately be- 
gan to conſider how it was poſſible to have ſuch 
a defect, and perſuaded of its proceeding from 
ſome great natural vice, I was clearly convinc- 
ed, that, inſtead of the moſt charming perſon 


covery I had made. She, at fir{t, took what I 
ſaid jocoſely ; and, in her frolicſome humour, 
did and ſaid things of a nature to make me Lc 


( "Bg 1 
| of love. But erceiving an inquietude 1 could 
not conceal, ſhe at length reddened, adjuſted 
her dreſs, raifed herſelf up, and, without laying 
= 2a word, went and placed herſelf at the win- 
= dow. 1 attempted to place myſelf by her ſide: 
ſhe withdrew to a ſopha, roſe from it the next 
moment, and, fanning herſelf as ſhe walked 
about the chamber, ſaid to me, in a reſerved and 
diſdainful tone of voice: Zanetto, laſcia le donne, 
e ludia la matematica“. ; 
Before I took leave I requeſted her to ap- 
point another rendezvous for the next day, 
which ſhe poſtponed for three days, adding, 
with a ſatyrical ſmile, that I muſt nceds be in 
want of repoſe. I was very ill at eaſe during 
this interval; my heart was full of her charms 
and graces; | felt my extravagance, and re- 
proached- myſelf with it, regretting the loſs of 
the moments I had ſo ill employed, and which, 
had I choſen, 1 might have rendered mote 
_ agreeable than any in my whole hfe; waiting 
with the moſt burning impatience fur the mo- 
ment in which I might repair the Joſs, and yer, 
notwithſtanding all my reaſoning upon what | 
had diſcovered, anxious to reconcile the per- 
fections of this adorable girl with the indign'ty 
of her ſituation. I ran, I flew to her apart- 
ment at the hour appointed. | know not whe— 
ther or not her ardour would have been more. 
latisned with this viſit, her piide at leaſt would 
have been flattered by it, and J already rejoic- 
ed at the idea of my convincing her, in every 
reſpect, that I knew how to repair the wrongs 
had done. She ſpared me this juſtificari- 
on. The gondolier whom | had ent to her 
apartment brought me for antwer that the 
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had 
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had ſet off, the evening before, for Florence, 
If I had not felt all the love I had for her perſon 
when this was in my poſſeſſion, I felt it in the 
molt cruel manner on loſing her. Amiable and 
charming as ſhe was in my eyes, I could have 
conſoled myſelf for the loſs of her; but this I 
have never been able to do relative to the con- 
temptible idea which at her de parture ſhe muſt 
have had of me. 

Theſe are my two narratives. The eighteen 
months I paſſed at Venice. furniſhed me with 
no other of the ſame kind, except a ſimple pro- 
ſpect it moſt. Carrio was a gallant. Tired of 
viüting girls engaged to others, he took a 
fancy to have one to himſelf, and, as we were 
inſeparable, he propoſed to me an arrangement 
common enough at Venice, which was 10 keep 
one girl for us both. To this 1 conſented. 
The queſtion was, to find one who was ſafe, 
He was ſo induſtrious in his reſearches that he 
found out alittle girl of from eleven to twelve 
years of age, whom her infamous mother was 
endeavcuring to ſell, and J went with Carrio to 
ſee her. The ſight of the child moved me to 
the moſt lively compaſhon. She was fair, anc 
as genile as a lamb. 
her for an Italian. 
Venice; we gave a little money te the mother, 
and provided for the ſubſiſtence of her daugh- 
ter. She had a voice, and to procure her ſome 
reſource we gave her a ſpinnet, and a finging 
maſter. All theſe expences did not coſt each 
of us more than two ſequins a month, and we 
contrived to ſave a much greater ſum in other 
matters; but as we were obliged to wait until 

ſhe became of a riper age, this was ſowing 2 
long time before we could poſſibly reap. How- 


ever, ſatisfied with paſſing our evenings, chat- 


ting, 


Nobody would have taken 
Living is very cheap at 


YH 


1 
ting, and innocently playing with the child, we 


I perhaps enjoyed greater pleaſure than if we 


had received the laſt favours. So true is it that 
men are more attached to women by a certain 
= pleaſure they have in living with them, than 
by any kind of libertiniſm. My heart became 
inſenſibly attached to the little Anzoletta, but 
my attachment was paternal, in which the ſenſes 
had ſo little ſhare, that in proportion as the 
former increaſed, to have connected it with the 
latter would have been leſs poſſible; and l felt 
I ſhould have experienced, at approaching this 
little creature when become nubile, the ſame 
horror with which the abominable crime of 


; inceſt would have inſpired me. I perceived the 


ſentiments of Carrio take, unobſerved by him- 
ſelf, exactly the ſame turn. We thus prepared 
for ourſelves, without intending it, pleaſure not 
leſs delicious, but very different from that of 
which we firtt had an idea; and I am fully per- 
ſuaded that, however beautiful the poor child 
might have become, far from being the corrup- 
tors of her innocence we ſhould have been the 
protectors of it. The circumſtance which 

thorily afterwards befel me deprived me of the 
happineſs of taking a part in this good work, 
and my ouly merit in the affair was the inclina- 
tion of my heart. +; 55 


] will now return to my journey. 


My firſt intention after leaving M. de 
M... . . „ was, to retire to Geneva, until time 
and more favourable circumstances ſheuld have 
removed the obſtacles which prevented my union 
with my poor mamma; but the quarre} between 
mc and M. de M... . . . being become public, 
and he having bad tbe folly to write about it 

to 
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to the court, I reſolved to go there to give 
account of my conduct and complain of that 
of a madman, I communicated my intention, 
from Venice, to M. du Theil charged por inte- 
rim with foreign affairs after the death of M. 
Amelot. I ſet off as ſoon as my letter, and 
took my route through Bergamo, Como and 
Domo D'Oſcela, and croſſing Saint Plomb. At 
Sion, M. de Chaignon chargé des affaires from 
France ſhewed me great civility; at Geneva 
M. de la Cloſure treated me with the ſame- polite 
attention. I there renewed my acquaintance 
with M. de Gauflecourt from whom I had ſome 
money to receive, I had paſſed through Nyon 
without going to ſee my father: not that this 
was a matter of indifterence to me, but becauſe i 
| was unwilling to appear before my mother- 
in-law after the diſaſter which had befallen me, 
certain of being condemned by her without 
being heard. The bookſeller, Du Villard, an 
old friend of my father's, reproached me ſe— 
verely with this neglect. I gave him my 
reaſons for it, and to repair my fault, without 
expolins mylelf to meet my mother-in-law, 
I took a chaiſe and we went together to Nyon 
and itopped at a public houſe. Du Villard 
went to fetch my father, who came running 
to embrace me. We ſupped together, and 
after paſhng an evening very agreeable to the 
wiſhes of my heart, I returned the next morn- 
ing to Geneva, with Du Villard, for whom | 
have ever ſince retained a ſentiment of gratitude 
in return tor the fervice he did me on this oc— 
caſion. OY OY 
Lyons was a little out of my direct road, 
but | was determined, to paſs through that city 
in order to convince mylelf of a knaviſh trick 
played me by M. de M.... . Ihad ſent me 

| | * from 


1 


oa Paris a little box containing a waiſtcoat, 
...broid-rcd with gold, a few pairs of ruffles, 
ad ſix pair of white filk ſtockings; nothing 
ore. Upon a propoſition made me by M. de 
.... . ++4 I ordered this box to be added to 
is baggage. In the apothecary's bill he offered 
ie in payment of my ſalary, and which he 
rote out himſelf, he ſtated the weight of this 
ox, which he called a bale, at eleven hundred 
Wounds, and charged me with the carriage of 
t at an enormous rate, By the care of M, 
Boy de la Tour, to whom 1 was recommended 
Wby NI. Roguin, his uncle, it was proved from 
Jie ſregiſters of the cuſtoms of L; ons and Mar- 
Neilles, that the ſaid bale weighed no more than 
Worty-tive pounds, and had paid carriage ac- 
" cording to that weight, I j med this authentic 
tract to the memoir of M. de I., 
od provided with theſe papers and others con— 
Wining ſtronger facts, I returned to Paris, very 
mpatient to make uſe of them. During the 
rhole of this long journey 1 had littie adven— 
les; at Como, in Valais, and elſewhere, I 
here ſa many curious things, amongſt others 
be Boroma iflands, which are worthy of being 
eſcribed. But Jam preſſed by time, and ſur— 
Wounded by ſpies. iam obliged to write in haſte, 
gad very imperfectly, a work which requires the 
ure and tranguillity I do not enjoy. If cver 
WD rovidence in 1ts gaodnefs grants me days more 
eln, I {hall deſtine them to new modelling this 
ork fhould 1 be able todo it, or at leaſt io g v- 
Ine a ſupplement, of which | perceive id ſtauals 
nme greateſt nced . 
The news of my quarre! had reached Paris 
detore me, and on my arrival 1 found the peo- 


I have given np this project. 


My Yor... I. 1 ple 


—— 


ple in all the offices, and the public in general, 


Ss 
3 
5 
if 


Hut at that time there was no miniſter for foreig! 
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ſcandalized at the follies of the ambaſſador, - 
Notwithſtanding this, the public talk of Venia 
and the unanſwerable proof [ exhibited, I coul( 


Not obtain even the ſhadow of juſtice. Fx 9 


from obtaining ſatisfaction or reparation, I wi 


left at the diſcretion ef the ambaſſador for ni 


ſalary, and this for no other reaſon than becaule, 


not being a Frenchman, 1 had no right to nat. 


onal protection, and that it was a. private affair 
between him and myſelf. Every body agree 
I was inſulted, injured, and unfortunate z that 


the ambaſſador was mad, cruel, and iniquitous, Wi 


and that the whole of the affair diſhonoured 


him for ever. But what of this! He was te 


ambaſſador, and I was nothing more than tee 
ſecretary. OE. = 

Order, or that which is ſo called, was in op- 
poſition to my obtaining juſtice, and of this t 
leaſt ſhadow was not granted me. I ſuppoſci 
that, by loudly complaining, and by publicy 
treating this madman in the manner he deſerved, 
I ſhould at length be told to hold my tongue 
this was what I wiſhed for, and I was fully de} 
termined not to obey until I had obtained redrek 


affaiis. I was ſuffered to exclaim, nay, even 
encouraged to do it, and joined with; but tr 
affair ſtill remained in the ſame ſtate, unti, 
tired of being in the right without obtainin} 
juſtice, my courage at length failed me, and | 


ict the whole drop. 


The only perſon by whom I was ill recel! 
ed, and trom whom 1 ſhould have leaſt en 
pected ſuch an injuſtice, was Madame 4 
Wis cc |. Full of the prerogatives of rank 
and nobility, ſhe could not conceive it Wh 
poil.ble an ambaſſador could ever be in tie 

| wroſy 
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wrong with reſpect to his ſecretary. The te- 
ception ſhe gave me was conformable to this 
= prejudice. I was ſo piqued at it that, imme- 
WT diately after leaving her, I wrote her perhaps 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt violent letters 
that ever came from my pen, and ſince that 


time I never once returned to her houſe, 1 
was better received by father Caſtel; but, in 
„the midſt of his jeſuitical wheedling I per- 
ir ceived him faithfully to follow one of the great 
dl  maxims of his ſociety, which is to ſacrifice 


the weak to the powerful. The ſtrong con- 


1, viction 1 felt of the juftice of my cauſe, and 
el my natural greatneſs of mind did not ſuffer me 
the 5 patiently to endure this partiality. I ceaſed 
the viſiting father Caſtel, and on that account, 


- going to the college of the jeſuits, where I 
op- Knew nobody but himſelf. Bofides the in- 


te triguing and tyrannical ſpirit of his brethren, 
elf ſo different from the cordiality of the good 
ich father Hemet, gave me ſuch a diſguſt to their 
ve, converſation that 1 have never fince been ac- 
ue; quainted with, nor ſeen any one of them except 


de · father Berthier, whom I ſaw twice or thrice at 


teh M. D. . . us, in conjunction with whom he 

eigne laboured with all his might at the refutation of 
ere Monteſquieu. „ %% 

t tte That I may not have to return to the ſub- 
milz ject, I will conclude what I have to ſay of M. 

nine de M. „ I had told him in our quarrels 


nd | that a ſecretary was not what he wanted, but 


an attorney's clerk, He took the hint, and 


cee perſon whom. he procured to ſucceed me 
t £x-B Wis a real attorney, who in leſs than a year 
e (robbed him of twenty-*or thirty thouſand 
ran res. He diſcharged him, and ſent him to 


t wi priſon, diſmiſſed his geatleman with diſgrace, 
n tend in wretchedneſe, got himfelf every where 
will E 2 into 
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into quarrels, received affronts which a footman i 
would not have put up with, and, after nume. 
rous follies, was recalled, and ſent from th 
capital, It is very probable that among the re. i 
primands he received at court, his affair with 
me was not forgotten. At leaſt, a little tim 
after his return he ſent his Maitre d'Hotel, u 
ſettle my account, and give me ſome money, 
I was in want of it at that moment; my debts i 
at Venice, debts of honour, if ever there wen 
any, lay heavy upon my mind. I made uſe oY 
the means which offered to diſcharge them, 3 
well as the note of Z.....o, N. . i. I receiv. 
ed what was offered me, paid all my debts, ani 
remained as before, without a farthing in ny 
pocket, but relieved from a weight which had MN 
become inſupportable. From that time I neva 
heard ſpeak of M. de M.. . . , until hi 
death, with which I became acquainted by mean 
of the Gazette, The peace of God be wit 
that poor man! He was as fit for the function 
of an ambaſſador as in my infancy I had been 
for thoſe of Grapignan*. However, it was in 
his power to have honourab]y ſupported himlſeliM 
by my ſervices, and rapidly to have advanced mM 
in a Career to which the Comte de Gouvon hall: 
deftined me in my youth, and of the function 
of which I b:d in a more advanced age rendcreiſ 
myſelf capable. - 
The juſtice and inutility of my complaint ; 
left in my mi ind ſeeds of indignation againſt owl 
fooliſh civil inſtitutions, by which the welfa| 
of the public and real juſtice are always ſacl 
ficed to I know not what appearance of orde,M 


have not been able to ſind this word in any dict ionatſ. 
nor does any Frenchman of letters of my acquaintance knvy 
What it incans, T. 


and 


ta) 


5 land which does nothing more than add the 


anction of public authority to the oppreſſion 
of the weak, and the iniquity of the powerful. 


ND Two things prevented theſe ſeeds from putting 
WT forth at that time as they afterwards did: one 


Vas, myſelf being in queſtion in the affair, and 
WE private intereſt, whence nothing great or noble 


ever proceeded, could not draw ſrom my heart 
the divine ſoarings, which the moſt pure love, 


5 only of that which is juſt and ſublime, can pro- 


8 duce. The other was the charm of friendſhip. 


= which tempered and calmed my wrath by the 
= aicendency of a more pleaſing ſentiment, I had 
WT become acquainted at Venice with a Biſcay- 
ner, a friend of my friend Carrio's, and wor- 
a thy of being that of every honeſt man, This 
amiable young man, born with every talent 


: 1 and virtue, had juſt made the tour of Italy to 


gain a taſte ſor the fine arts, and, imagining he 
nad nothing more to acquire, intended to re- 
turn by the moſt direct road to his own coun- 
try, I told him the arts were nothing more 
than a relaxation to a genius like his, fit to 
cultivate the ſciences; and to give him a taſte 
for theſe, 1 2dvifed him to make a journey to 
Paris and reſide there for ſix months. He took 


my advice, and went to Paris. He was there 


and expected me when I arrived, His lodging 
was too conſiderable for him, and he offered me 
dhe half of it, which 1 inſtantly accepted, 1 
found him abſorbed in the ſtudy of the ſuhlimeſt 
(ciences, Nothing was above his reach. He 
Cigeſted every thing with a prodigious rapidity, 
How cordially did he thank me tor having pro- 
cured him this food tor his mind, which was 
tormented by a thirſt after knowledge, withour 
his being aware of it! What a treaſure of 
ght and virtue J found in the vigorous mind 
of 


1 


of this young man! I felt he was the friend 
I wanted, We ſoon became intimate, Our 
taſtes were not the ſame, ard we conſtantly dif. 
puted. Both opinionated, we never could agree 
about any thing. Nevertheleſs we could not 
ſeparate; and, "notwithſtanding our reciprocal 
and inceflant contradiction, we neither of us 
wiſhed the other to be different from what he 
Was. 

Ignacio Emanuel de Altuna was one of thoſe 
rare en which Spain only produces, and of 
which ſhe produces too few for her glory. He 
nad not the violent national paſſions common in 
his own country. The idea of vengeance could 
no more enter his bend, than the deſire of it 
could proceed from his beart. His mind was 
too great to be vindictive, and I have frequently 
nt ard him ſay, with the greateſt coolneſs, that 
no mortal could offend him. He was gallant, 
without being tender. He played with women 
as with ſo many pretty children, He amuſed 
hin felf with the miſtreites of his friends, but! 
never knew him to have one of his own, nor 
the leaſt deſite for it, Ihe emanations from the 
virtue with which his heart was ſtored, never 
permitted the fire of the paſſions to excite ſenſual 
deſires. 

After his travels he married, lied young, and 
left children ; and, 1 am as convinced as of my 
exiſtence, that bits wite was the firſt and only 
woman with whom he ever taſted of the pleaſures 
of love, 

Externally he was 1 like a Spaniard, 
but in his heart he had the piety of an angel. 
F xcept myſelf, he is the only man J ever ſaw 
whole principles were not intolerant. He ne- 
ver in his life aſked any perſon his opinion 1n 
matters of religion. It was not of the leaſt 
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WT conſequence to him whether his friend was a 


Jew, a Proteſtant, a Turk, a Bigot, or an 
Atheiſt, provided he was an honeſt man. Ob- 


ttinate and headſtrong in matters of in ifference, 


but the moment religion was in queſtion, even 


be moral part, he collected himſelf, was ſilent 


or ſimply ſaid : [am charged with the care of my- 
felf only. It is aſtoniſhing ſo much elevation 


Y of mind ſhould be compatible with a ſpirit of 


detail carried to minuteneſs. He previouſly 
divided the employment of the day by hours, 
quarters, and minutes; and fo ſcrupulouſly 


W adhered to this diſtribution, that had the clock 


truck whilſt he was reading a phraſe, he 


would have ſhut his book without finiſhing 
it, His portions of time thus laid out, were 


Fe iome of them ſer apart to ſtudies of one kind, 
and others to thoſe of another; he had ſome 


for reflection, converſation, divine ſervice, the 


eeading of Locke, for his roſary, for viſits, 


muſic, and painting; and neither pleaſure, 


E temptation, nor complaiſance, could interrupt 


this order: a duty he might have had to diſ- 
charge was the only thinz that could have done 
jſt. When he gave me the liſt of his diſtribu- 
tions, that | might conform myſelf thereto, I 
hiſt laughed, and then ſhed tears of admira- 


tion. He never conſtrained any body nor ſuf— 


tered conſtraint: he was rather rough with peo- 
ple, who, from politeneſs, attempted to put it 
upon him. He was paſhonate without being 
ſullen. I have often ſeen him warm, but never 
ſaw him really angry with any perion. Nothing. 
could be more cheartul than his temper; he 
knew how to paſs and receive a joke: raillery 
was one of his diſtinguiſhed tal-nts, and with 
which he poſſeſſed that of pointed wit and re- 
partee. When he was animated, be was noily 


and 


% 


and heard at a great diſtance but whilſt he loudly 
inaeighed, a ſmile was ſpread over his counte. 
nance, and in the midſt of his warmth he uſed 


ſome 6:verting expreſſion which made all his 


hearers break out into a loud laugh. He had 
no more of the Spaniſh complexion than of the 
phlegm of that FOBOtrF: His ſkin was white, 
his checks finely coloured, and his hair of a 
light cheſnut. He wis tall and well made: his 
body was wel] formed for the reſidence of his 
mind. 

This wife-hearted, as well as wiſe-headdl 
man, knew mankind, and was my friend : this 
is my only anſwer to ſuch as are not ſo. We 
were ſo nt ately united, that our intention 


was to pals or days a pink In a few years 


I] was to go to Aſcoyti: te live with him at 
his eſtate; ercry palit of the project was ar— 


ranged, the eve o his depaitu'e 3 nothing was 


left undetermin”Cc, «xcept thai v hich depends 
not upon men in the beſt concerted plans, poſ- 
terior events. My ditaſters, his mairi-ge, and, 
finsl:y, his death, ſeparated us for ever. Some 
men would be tempted to ſay, that nothing 
ſucceeds except the duk conſpiracies of the 


wicked, and thit the innocent intentions of 
the good ate ſeldom or never accom pliſned. I 


had felt the inconvenience of dependence, and 
took a reſolution never again to expoſe myſelf 
to it; having ſeen the projects of ambition, 
which circumitances had induced me to form, 


overturned in their birth. Diſcouraged in the 


career | had fo well begun, from which, how- 


ever, I had juſt bcen expelled, I reſolved never 


more to attach myſelf to any perſon, but to 
remain in an independent ſlate, turning my 
talents to the beſt advantage; of theſe I at 


length began to fee] the extent, and that 1 


had 
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WT three years of a 
teſs, cat at our table. This girl, named The- 


1 


had hitherto had too modeſt an opinion of 


tem. 1 again took up my opera, which I 


had laid aſide to go to Venice; and, that I 


1 might be leſs interrupted after the departure 
of Altuna, I returned to my old hotel St. 


Quentin; which, in a ſolitary part of the town, 
and not far from the Luxembourgh, was more 
proper for my purpoſe than the noiſy Rue St. 
Honore, EN wing 
There the only real conſolation of which 


Heaven ſuffered me to taſte in my miſery, and 
the only one which rendered it ſupportable, 


awaited me. This was not a tranſient acquain- 


WE tance; I muſt enter into ſome detail relative to 


the manner in which it was made. 2 5 
We had a new land-lady from Orleans; ſhe 
took for a needle woman a girl from her own 
country, of between twenty-two and twenty- 
ge, and who, as well as the hoſ- 


rèſa le Vaſſeur, was of a good family; her father 


Vas an officer in the mint of Orleans, and her 
*1 mother a ſhop-keeper; they had many cniIdrgats 
5 The functions of the mint of Orleans being 
ſuppreſſed, the father found himſelf without 


employment; and the mother having ſuffered 
loſles, was reduced to narrow circumſtances,” 


he quitted her buſineſs and came to Paris with 


her huſband and daughter, who, by her induſtry, 
maintained all the three. 
The firſt time | {ſaw this girl at table, J was 


ruck with her modeſty; and {till more fo 


with her lively, yet charming look; which, 


with reſpect to the impreſſion it made upon 


me, was never equalled. Beſides M. de Bon— 


nefond, the compedy was compoſed of ſeveral 


Iriſh prieſts, Caicons, and others of much the 
lame deſcription, Ovr hoſtets herſelf had not 
E made 
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made the beſt poſſible uſe of her time, and [ 
was the only perſon at table who ſpoke and 
behaved with decency. Allurements were 
thrown out to the young girl; I took her part, 
and the joke was then turned againſt me. Had 
I had no natural inclination to the poor girl, 
compaſſion and contradiction would have pro. 
duced it in me: I was always a great friend to 
decency. in manners and converſation, eſpeci- 
ally in the fair-ſex. I openly declared myſelf 
her champion, and perceived ſhe was not in- 
lenſible of my attention; her looks, animated 
by the gratitude ſhe dared not expreſs by 
words, were for this reaſon ſtill more penetrat- 
ing. 

She was very timid, and I was as much fo 
as herfelf, The connection which this dif- 
poſition common to both feemed to remove to 


n diſtance, was however rapidly formed. Our 


landlacy perceiving its progreſs, became fu- 
rious, and her brutality forwarded my affair 


with 'the young giil, who having no perſon in 


the houle except myſelf to give her the leaſt 
ſupport, was lorry to fre me go from home, 
and figaed for the return of her protector, 
The affinity our hearts bore to each other, 


and the fimilarity of our diſpoſitions, had ſoon” 
their ordinary effect. She thought ſhe ſaw in 


mie an honeſt man, and in this ſhe was not de- 
ceived. I thourht 1 perceived in her a woman 
of great ſenſibility, ſimple in her manners, and 
devoid of all cod juettry -I was no more de- 
ceived in' her 1 {te in me. i began by de- 
claring to her that! would never either :ban- 
don or marry her. Love, eſteem, artleſs fin- 
cerity were the miniſters of my triumph, and 
it was becauſe her heart was tender and virtu- 

ous, 
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WE ous, that I was happy without being pre- 
ſuming. | 


The apprehenſions ſhe was under of my not 


5 | finding in her that for which I fought, re- 


tarded my happineſs more than every other 


- | circumſtance. I perceived her diſconcerted and 
WE confuſed before ſhe yielded her conſent, wiſh- 


£1 ;ng to be underſtood and not daring to explain 


WE herſelf. Far from ſuſpecting the real cauſe of 


her embarraſſment, I falſely imagined it to pro- 


” | ceed from another motive, a ſuppoſition highly 


inſulting to her morals, and thinking ſhe gave 
me to underſtand my health might be expoſed 
o danger, I fell into fo perplexed a ſtate that, 


54 although it was no reſtraint upon me, it poi- 


ſoned my happineſs during ſeveral days. As we 


2 did not underſtand each other, our Conver- 
W fations upon the ſubject were ſo many enig- 
mas more than ridiculous. She was upon the 
point of believing I was abſolutely mad; and 


Jon my part was as near not knowing what 
elſe to think of her. At leaſt we came to an 


explanation; ſhe confeſſed to me with tears 


the only fault of the kind of her whole life; 


immediately after ſhe became nubile ; the fruit 


of her ignorance and the addreſs of her ſedu— 
cer. The moment I comprehended what ſhe 


| meaned, I gave a ſhout of joy. A Hymen! 
_ exclaimed I; ſought for at Paris, and at twenty 
| years of age! Ah, my Thereſa! 1 am happy 


in poſſeſſing thee, virtuous and healthy as thou 
art, and in not finding that for which I never 


| ſought. 


At firſt, amuſement was my only object; I 
perceived | had gone tarther, and had given 


| myſelf a companion. A little intimate con— 


nection with this excellent girl, and a few re- 
flections upon my ſituation, made me diſcover 
tha!, 
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that, while thinking of nothing more than my 
pleaſutes, I had done a great deal towards my 
happineſs. In the place of extinguiſhed am- 
bition, a lively ſentiment, which had entire 
poſſeſſion of my ſpirit, was neceſſary to me. In 
a word, I wanted a ſucceflor to mamma ; fince 
I was never again to live with her, it was ne— 


ceſſary ſome perſon ſhould live with her pupil, 


and a perſon too in whom I might find that 


#mplicity, and docility of mind and heart which 


ſhe found in me. It was moreover neceſſary 
the happine's of domeſtic life ſhould indemnify 
me for the ſplendid career I had juſt renounced, 


When I vas quite alone there was a void in 


my heart, which wanted nothing more than 
another heart to fill it up. Fate had deprived 


me of this, or at leaſt in part alienated me from 


that for which by natute I was formed. From 
that moment I was alone, for there never was 
tor me the leaſt thing intermediate between every 
thing and nothing. I found in T hereſa the ſup- 
plement of which | ſtood in need; by means of 
ner 1 lived as happily as I poſſibly could do, ac- 
cording to the courſe of events. 

| frit attemptcd to improve her mind. In 
this my pains were uſeleſs. Her mind is as na- 
ture formed it: it was not ſuſceptible of cultiva- 
tzon, I do not bluſh in acknowledging ſhe never 
new how to read well, although ſhe wiites 
tolerably. When I went to lodge in the Rue 
Neuve des Petits Champs, oppoſite to my win- 
cows at the Hotel de Pontchartrain, there was 4 
ſun-dial, on which for a whole month J uſed all 
my efforts to teach her to know the hours; yet, 
ſhe ſcarely knows them at preſent. She never 
cou d enumerate the twelve months of the year 
in order, and cannot diſtinguiſh one numeral 
on another, notwithſtanding all the troops 

LOO 


eat 


ceived ; ſhe has often given me the be 
could poſſibly follow; ſhe has reſcued me from 


„ 

took in endeavouring to teach them to her. 
She neither knows how to count money, nor 
to reckon the price of any thing. The word 
which when ſhe ſpeaks, preſents itſelf to her 
mind, is frequently oppoſite to that of which 
ſhe means to make uſe. I formerly made a dic- 
tionary of her phraſes, to amuſe M. de Lux- 
embourg, and he gui pro quos, often became ce- 
lebrated among thoſe with whom I was moſt in- 


timate. But this perſon, ſo confined in her 


intellects, and, if the world pleaſes, ſo ſtupid, 


can give excellent advice in caſes of difficulty. 


In Switzerland, in England, and in France, 
ſhe frequently ſaw what I had not myſelf per- 
# advice I 


dangers into which I had blindly precipitated 


= myſelf, and in the preſence of princes and the 


great, her ſentiments, good ſenſe, anſwers, and 
conduct have acquired her univerſal eſteem, 
and myſelf the moſt ſincere congratulations on 
her merit. 

With perſons whom we love, ſentiment for- 
tifes the mind as well as the heart; and they 
who are thus attached, have little need of ſearch- 
ing for ideas elſewhere. | 
_ 1 lived with my Thereſa as agreeably as with 


the fineſt genius in the world. Her mother, 


proud of having been brought up under the 
Marchioneſs of Monpipeau, attempted to be 
witty, wiſhed to direct the judgment of her 
daughter, and by her knaviſh cunning, deſtroy- 
ed the ſimplicity of our intercourſe. 
The fatigue of this importunity made me in 
ſome degree ſurmount the fooliſh ſhame which 


prevented me from appearing with Thereſa in 


public ; and we took ſhort country walks, téte- 
a-tete, and eat of little collations, which, to 
me, 


( 8 ) 


me, were delicious. I perceived ſhe loved me 
ſincerely, and this increaſed my tenderneſs. 
This charming intimacy left me nothing to wiſh: 
futurity no longer gave me the leaſt concern, or 
at moſt appeared only as the preſent moment 
| prolonged : I had no other deſire than that of 
inſuring its duration. 

This attachment rendered all other diſſipa— 
tion ſuperfluous and inſipid to me. I never 
went but for the purpoſe of going to the apart- 
ment of Thérèſa, her place of reſidence almoſt 
became my own. My retirement was ſo fa- 
vourable to the work I had undertaken, that, 
in leſs than three months, my opera was en- 
tirely hniſhed, both words and muſic, except a 
few accompaniments, and fillings up which 
ſtill remained to be added. This mancœuvering 
buſineſs was very fatiguing to me. I propoſed 
it to Philidor, offering him, at the ſame time, 
a part of the profits, He came twice, and did 
ſomething to the middle parts in the act of Ovid; 
but he could not confine himſelf to an aſſiduous 
application by the allurement of advantages 
which were diſtant and uncertain. - He did not 
come a third time, and J finiſhed the work my- 
elf. 

My opera completed, the next thing was to 
make ſomething of it: this was by much the. 
moſt difficult taſæ of the two. A man living 
in ſolitude in Paris will never fucceed in any 
thing. I was on the point of making my way 
by means of M. de la Popliniere, to whom 
Gauffecourt, at my return to Geneva, had in- 
troduced me. M. de la Popliniere was the 
Mecænas of Rameau. Madame de la Pop- 
liniere his very humble ſcholar. Rameau was 
ſaid to govern in that houſe, Judging he 
would with pleaſure protect the work of one 

of 
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of his diciples, I wiſhed to ſhew him what I 
had done. He refuſed to examine it; ſaying 
he could not read in ſcore, it was too fatiguing 
to him. M. de la Popliniere, to obviate this 
difficulty, ſaid he might hear it; and offered 
me to ſend for muſicians to execute certain de- 
tached pieces. I wiſhed for nothing better, 
Rameau conſented with an ill grace, inceſſantly 
repeating that the compoſition of a man not 
regularly bred to the ſcience, and who had 
learned muſic without a maſter, muſt certainly 
be very fine. I haſtened to copy into parts five 
or fix ſelect paſſages. Ten ſymphonies were 
procured, and Albert Berard, and Mademoiſelle 
Bourbonnois undertook the vocal part. Ra- 
meau, the moment he heard the overture, was 
purpoſely extravagant in his eulogium, by 
which he intended it ſhould be underſtood it 
could not be my compoſition. He ſhewed 
ſigns of impatience at every paſlage : but after 
2 counter tenor ſong, the air of which was 
noble and harmonious, with a brilliant accom- 
paniment, he could no longer contain himſelf : 
he apoſtrophiſed me with a brutality at which 
every body was ſhocked, maintaining that a 
part of what he had heard was by a man ex- 
perienced in the art, and the reſt by ſome ig- 
norant perſon who did not ſo much as under- 
ſtand muſic. It is true my compoſition, un- 
equal and without rule, was ſometimes ſublime, 
and at others inſipid, as that of a perſon who 
forms himſelf in the art by the ſoarings of his 
own genius, unſupported by ſcience, muſt ne- 
cellarily be. Rameau pretended to ſee nothing 
in me but a contemptible pilferer, without 
talents or taſte, The reſt of the company, 
among whom I muſt diſtinguiſh the maſter of 
the houſe, were of a different opinion. M. de 

Richelieu, 


1 


Richelieu, who at that time frequently viſited 
M. and Madame de la Popliniere, heard ſpeak 
of my work, and wiſhed to hear the whole of 
it, with an intention, if it pleaſed him, to have 
it performed at court. The opera was execut- 
ed with full choruſſes, and by a great orcheſtra, 
at the expence of the king, at M. de Bon- 
neval's, intendant of the n Francceur 
directed the band. The effect was ſurpriting : 
the duke never ceaſed to exclaim and applaud ; 
and, at the end of one of the choruſles, in the 
act of Taſſo, he roſe and came to me, and, 
preſſing my hand, ſaid: ** M. Rouſſeau, this 
is tranſporting harmony. I never heard any 
thing finer. I will get this performed at Ver— 

ſailles.“ . e 
Madame de la Popliniere, who was preſent, 
ſaid not a word. Rameau, although invited, 
refuſed to come. The next day, Madame de 
la Popliniere received me at her toilette very 
ungraciouſly, affected to undervalue my piece, 
and told me, that although a little falſe glitter 
had at firſt dazzled M. de Richelieu, he had 
recovered from his error, and ſhe adviſed me 
net to place the leaſt dependence upon my 
opera. I be duke arrived ſoon after, and ſpoke 
to me in quite a different language. Ee ſaid 
very flattering things of my talents, and ſeem- 
ed as much diſpoſed as ever to have my com- 
poſition performed before the king. There is 
nothing, faid he, but the act of Taflo which 
cannot pais at court: you muſt write another, 
Upon this lingle word, I ſhut myſelf up in my 
apartment; and, in three weeks, produced, in 
the place of Taflo, another act, the ſubject of 
which was Flefiod inſpired by the muſes, In 
this 1 found the ſecret of introducing a part of 
the hiſtory of my talents, and of the jealouſy 
with 


689 
with which Rameau had been pleaſed to ho- 
nour me. There was in the new act an eleva- 
tion Jeſs gigantic and better ſupported than 
that in the act of Taſſo. The muſic was as 
noble and the compoſition better; and had the 
other two acts been equal to this, the whole 
piece would have ſupported a repreſentation to 
advantage. But whilit I was endeayouring to 
give it the laſt finiſhing, another undertaking 
ſuſpended the completion of that I had in my 
hand, In the winter which ſucceeded the bat- 
tle of Fontenoi, there were many galas at Ver— 
ſallles, and ſeveral operas performed at the thea- 
tre af the litile ſtables. Among the number of 
the latter was the dramatic piece of Voltaire, in- 
tituled La Princeſſe de Navurre, the muſic by Ra- 
meau, the name of which had juſt been chang- 
ed to that of the Fetes de Ramire. This new 
ſubject required ſeveral changes to be made in 
the div rtifiements, as well in the poetry as in 
the mulic. | 
A perſon capable of both was now ſought 


after. Voltaire was in Lorraine, and Rameau 


alſo; both of whom were emploved on he 
opera of the Temple ot Glory, and could not 
give their attention to this, BI. de Richelieu 
thought of me, and ent to deſire I would un- 
dertake the alterations; ald, tliat 1 might the 
better examine what the: IS tO do, he gave 
me ſeparately the 102m 114 the muſic. In the 
Hr place, i wou!3 16: iouch the words with 
out the conſent of the author, to whom 1 wrote 
upon the ſubject a very polite and reſpectful 
lettzr, ſuch a one as was proper; and received 
from him the following anſwer : 


Six, 


( go ) 


Sim, 
« In you two talents, which hitherto 
have always been ſeparate, are united. Theſe 
are two good reaſons for me to efteem and to 
endeavour to love you, I am ſorry, on your 
account, you ſhould emyloy theſe talents in a 
work which is ſo little worthy of them. A 
few months ago the Duke de Richelieu com- 
manded me to make, abſolutely in the tw.ok- 
ling of an eye, a little and bad ſketch of f:w 
inſipid and imperfect ſcenes to be adapted to 
divertiſſements which are not of a natuie to be 
Joined with them. | obeyed wirh the greatelt 
exactneſs, I wicte very faſt and very ill. | 
ſent this wretched production to M. de Richt- 
lieu, imagining he would make no ule of it, or 
that I ſhould have it again to make the neceſ- 
ſary corrections, Bappily it is in your hands, 
and you are at full liberty to do with it what- 
ever you pleaſe: | have entirely loſt tight of 
the taing. 1 doubt not but you will have cor- 
rected all the faults which cannot but abound in 
ſo haſty a compoſition of tuch a. very ſimple 
ſketch, and am perſuaded you will have ſupplied 
whatever was wanting. 

« ] remember that, it other ſtupid 
inattentions, no account is given in the ſcenes 
which connect che divertiſſements of the manner 
in which the Grenadian prince immediately 
paſſes trom a priſon to a garden or palace, As 
it is not a magiclan but a Spaniſh nobleman 
who gives her the gala, Ll am of opinion nothing 
ſhould be effected by enchantment. 

beg, ſir, you will examine this part, of 
which I have but a confuſed idea. 

„ You will likewiſe conſider, whether or not 
it be neceſlary the priſon ſhould be opened ane 

the 
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the princeſs conveyed from it to a fine palace, 


gilt and varniſhed, and prepared for her. I 
know all this is wretched, and that it is beneath 
a thinking being to make a ſerious affair of ſuch 
trifles; but, ſince we mult diſpleaſe as little as 
poſſible, it is neceſſary we ſhould conform to 
reaſon, even in a bad divertiſſement of an 
opera. | | „ 
«© ] depend wholly upon you and M. Ballot, 
and ſoon expect to have the honour of return- 


ing you my thanks, and aſſuring you how much 


Jam, &c. 


There is nothing ſurpriting in the great po- 
ſiteneſs of this letter, compared with the almoſt 
rude ones which he has ſince written to me. He 
thought | was in great favour with Madame 
Richelieu; and the courtly ſuppleneſs, which 
every one knows to be the character of this au- 
thor, obliged him to be extremely polite to a 
new comer, until he became better acquainted 
with the meaſure of the favour and patronage he 
enjoyed, p . 

Authoriſed by M. de Voltaire, and not under 
the neceſſity of giving myſelf the leaſt concern 
about M. Rameau, who endeavoured to injure 
me, I ſet to work, and in two months my un- 


dertaking was finiſhed. With reſpect to the 


poetry, it was confined to a mere trifle ; I aim- 
ed at nothing mare than to prevent the differ- 
ence of ſtyle from being perceived, and had the 
vanity to think I had ſucceeded. The muſical 
part was longer and more laborious. Beſides 
my having to compoſe ſeveral preparatory pieces; 
anc, amongſt others, the overture, all the re- 
citative, with which I was charged, was ex- 
tremely difficult on account of the neceſſity 
there was of connecting, in a few years, and 


by 


dulation. 
talents, with whom I was aſlociated, had 


lite. 
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by very rapid modulations, ſymphonies and 
choruſſes, in keys very different from each 
other; for | was determined neither to change 
nor tranſpoſe any of the airs, that Rameau 
might not accuſe me of having disfigured 
them. I ſucceeded in the recitativez it was 
well accented, full of energy and excellent mo- 
The idea of two men of ſuperior 


elevated my genius, and I can aſſert, that in 


this barren and inglorious taſk, of which the 


public could have no knowledge, I was for the 
moſt part equal to my models. 

The piece, in the Rate to which I had brought 
it, was rehcarſei in the gieat theatre of ine 
opera, Of the three authors who had conti 
duted to the production, I was the only orc 
preſent. Voltaire was not in Paris, and Ra- 


meau either did not come, or concealed hin felt. 


The words of the firtt monologue Were very 
mournful; they began with, 


O Mort] vient terminer les maiheurs de ma vie*. 


To theſe, ſuitable muſic was neceſſary. It 
was, however, upon this, that Madame de l 
Poplimiere founded her cenſure; acculing me, 


with much bitterneſs, of having compoſed a 
M. de Richelieu very judi- 


funeral anthem. 
ciouſly began by informing himſelf who was 


the author of the poetry of this monologue; 


I preſented him the manuſcript he had dent 
me, which proved it was by Voltaire. In 


that caſe, ſaid the duke, Voltaire alone is to 


blame. During the rehearſal, every thing | 


*.0 Death haſten to terminate the misfortunes of my 


had 
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fad done was diſapproved by Madame de la 
Pop ag and approved of by M. de Riche- 
New; but I had afterwards to do with too 
powerful an adverſary, It was ſignified to me 
that ſeveral parts of my compoſition wanted 
reviſing, and that on this it was neceſſary 1 
ſhould conſult M. Rameau my heart was 
wounded by ſuch a comclalion,” inſtead of the 
eulogium I expected, and which certainly I 
merited, and | returned to my apartment over- 
whelmed with grief, exhauſted with fatigue 
and conſumed by chagrim. I was immediately 
taken ill, and confined to my chamber for up- 
wards of fix weeks, 
Kaimeau, who was charged with the altera- 
tions indicated by Madame de la Popliniere, 
ſent to aſk me for the overture of my great 
opera, to ſubſticute it to that I had juſt com- 
poſed, Happily I perceived the trick he in- 
tended to play me, and refuſed him the over- 
ture, As the performance was to be in five 
or fix davs, he had not time to make one, and 
was obliged to leave that I had prepared, It 
was in the Italian taſte, and in a ſtyle, at that 
time, quite new in France. lt gave ſatisfacti- 
on, and 1 learned from M. de Valmalette, 
Maitre d*HHot:l to the king, and ſon-in-law to 
M. Muſflard, my relation and triend, that the 
connoifleurs were highly ſatisfied with my work, 
and that the public had not diſtinguiſhed it 
from that of Rameau. However, he and Ma- 
dame de la Poplintere took meatures to prevent 
any perſon from knowing I had any concern in 
the matter. In the books diſtributed to the 
audience, and in which the author was always 
named, Voltaire was the an! perſon mention— 
ed, and Rameau preſeired the ſuppreilion of 
his 
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his own name to ſeeing it aſſociated with 

mine. 
As ſoon as I was in a ſituation to leave m 

room, I wiſhed to wait upon M. de Richelieu, 


Dunkirk, where he was to command the expe. 
dition deſtined to Scotland. At his return, 


ſaid I to myſelf, to authoriſe my idleneſs, it will 
be too late for my purpoſe, not having ſeen him 


ſince that time. I loſt the honour of my work 


and the emoluments it ſhould have produced 


me, beſides conſidering my time, trouble, grief, 
and vexation, my illneſs, and the money this 
coſt me, without ever receiving the leaſt benefit, 
or, rather, recompenſe. However, I always 


thought M. de Richelicu was diſpoſed to 


ſerve me, and that he had a favourable opinion 


of my talents; but my misfortune, and Madame 
de la Popliniere, prevented the effect of his 


good wiſhes, | 

I could not divine the reaſon of the averſion 
this lady had to me, I had always endeavoured 
to make myielf agiceable to her, and regularly 
paid her my court. Gauffecourt explained to 
me the cauſes of her diſlike : the firſt, ſaid he, 
is her friendſhip for Rameau, of whom ſhe is 
the declared panegyriſt, and who will not ſuf- 
fer a competitor ; the next is an original fin, 
which loſes you in her eſtimation, and which 
ſhe will never forgive; you are a Geneveſe. 


Upon this he told me the Abbe Hubert, who 
was from the fame city, and the ſincere friend 
of M. de la Poplinicre, had uſed all his efforts 


to preveat him from marrying this lady, with 
whoſe character and temper he was very well 
acquainted ; and that after the marriage, ſhe 
had vowed him an implacable hatred, as well as 
all the Gencrveſle, Although la Popliniere has à 

_ friendſhip 
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but it was too late; he had juſt ſet off for 1 y 
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friendſhip for you, do not, ſaid he, depend upon 
his protection: he is ſtill in love with his wife: 
ſhe hates you, and is vindictive and artful: you 
will never do any thing in that houſe. All this 
| took for granted. 5 
Ihe ſame Gauffecourt rendered me much 
about this time a ſervice of which I ſtood in 
the greateſt need. I had juſt loft my virtuous 
father, who was about ſixty years of age. I felt 
this loſs leſs ſeverely than I ſhould have done 
at any other time, when the embarrailments 
of my ſituation had Jeſs engaged my attention. 
During his life time 1 had never claimed what 
remained of the property of my mother, and 
of which he received the little intereſt, His 
death removed all my ſcruples upon this ſub- 
jet. But the want of a legal proof of the 
death of my brother, created a difficulty which 


| = Gauffecourt undertook to remove, and this he 


effected by means of the good offices of the 
advocate de Lolme. As I ſtood in need of the 
little reſource, and the event being doubtful, I 
waited for a definitive account with the greateſt 
anxiety. .- „„ 

One evening, on entering my apartment, I 
found a letter, which | knew to contain the 
information J wanted, and | took it up with 
an impatient trembling, of which 1 was in- 
wardly aſhamed. What! ſaid I, td myſelf, 
with diſdain, ſhall Jean Jacques thus ſuffer 
bimſelf to be ſubdued by intereſt and curiofity ? 
immediately laid the letter again upon the 
chimney-piece, I undreſſed myſelf, went to 
bed with great compoſure, ſlept better than 
ordinary, and roſe in the morning at a late 
hour, without thinking more of my letter. As 
| drefled mylelf, it caught my eye; I broke the 
leal very leiſutely; and found under the en- 
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velope a bill of exchange. 


( 6 


felt a variety of 
plealing ſenſations at the ſame time; but I can 
aſſert, upon my honour, that the moſt lively of 
them all was that proceeding from having known 
how to be maſter of myſelf. 

I could mention twenty ſuch circumſtances 
in my life, but I am too much preſſed for time 
to ſay every thing. I ſent a ſmall part of this 
money to my poor mamma; regretting, with 

my eyes ſuffuſed with tears, the happy time 


ben 1 ſhould have laid it all at her et. All 


her letters contained evident marks of her diſ— 


treſs. She ſent me piles of receipts, and nu- 


merous ſecrets, with which ſhe pretended [ 
might make my fortune and her own. The 
idea of her wretchedneſs already affected her 
heart and contracted her mind. The little! 


ſent her fell a prey to the knaves by whom {he 


was ſurrounded ; ſhe received not the leaſt ad- 
vantage from any thing. Lhe idea of dividing 
what was neceſſary to my own ſubſiſtence with 
theſe wretches diſguſted me, eſpecially after 
the vain attempt I had made to deliver her 


from them, and of which I ſhall have occaſion 


to ſpeak. Time flipped away, and with it the 


little money I had: we were two, or indeed, 
four perſons ; or, to ſpeak {till more correctiy, 


ſeven or eight. Although Thereſa was diſin— 
tereſted, to a degree, of which there are but 


feu examples, her mother was not ſo. She 
was no ſooner a little relieved from her neceſl;- 


ties by my cares, than ſhe ſent for her 9 
family to partake of the fruits of them. Ile 
ſiſters, ſons, daughters, all, except her eld. 1 


= daughter, married to the Waben of the coaches 


of Auger, came to Paris. Every thing J did 
for Thereſa her mother diverted from its ort 
ginal de [tina tion in favour of theſe pcople Who 
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| were ſtarving. I had not to do with an ava- 
ricious perſon; and, not being under the in- 
| Auence of an unruly paſſion, I was not guilty 
of follies. Satished with genteelly ſupporting 
W Thereſa without luxury, and unexpoſed to 
prefling wants, I readily conſented to let ell 
the earnings of her induſtry go to the profit of 
her mother; and to this even I did not confine 
| myſelf; but, by a fatality, by which | was pur- 
ſued, whilſt mamma was a prey to the raſcals 
about her, Thereſa was the lame to her fa- 
mily; and I could not do any thing on either 
| {ide for the benefit of her to whom the ſuccour 
gave was deſtined. It was odd enough the 
voungeſt child of Ml. de le Vaiſſeur, the only 
one who had not received a marriage portion 
from her parents, fhould provide for their 
{ubiiltence; and that, after having a long time 
been beaten by her brothers, fiſters, and even 
her nieces, the poor giil ſhould be plundered 
by them ail, without being more able to defend 
beifelf from their thefts than from their blows, 
One of her nieces, named Goton le Duc, was 
of a mid and amtabie character; although 
| ipoiled by the lefſoas and examples of the 
others, As I frequently ſaw them together, 
gave them names, which they afterwar 1s 
gare tocaden other: 1 called the niece my n;cce 
and the aut my aunt; they both called me un- 
©, Hence ihe name of aunt, by which I 
vONtinuvid ta call I'hèrèſa, and waich my 
mn is fometimes jocoſely repeated. It will 
de judecd that in ſuch a ſituation I had not a 
moment to loſe, betore I attempted to extri- 
cate myl. If, Imagining M. de Richelieu na 
orgotten me, and, havinz no more hopes 
4 em the Court, | made ſome attempts to get 
13 opera brought out a! Paris; but ] met with 
WoL 1. 1 di ncul— 
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difficulties which could not immediately be 


collecting a Cabinet, I believe he aſpired to 


toking, N'avame de D.. . p, who on her part 


and this was ike [Caton of the invitations of 


ſcvetal times ri.carici, firſt at the Afagazin, 


„ 


removed, and my ſituation became daily mote 
painful, I preſented my little comedy of Nar. 
e to the Italians; it was received, and I had 
the freedom of the theatre, which gave me 


moch pleaſure. - But this was all, 1 could 


never get my piece performed, and, tired of 
paying my court to players, I gave myſelf no 


more "trouble about them. At length, I had E 


recourſe to the laſt expedient which remained 
to me, and the only one of which I ought to 
have made uſc. While frequenting the houſe Wl 
of M. de la Popliniere, I had neglected the 
family of D...n. The two ladies, although 
related, were not upon good terms, and never 
ſaw each other. There was not the leaſt in- 
tercourſe between the two families, and Thie- 
riot was the only perſon who viſited both, He 
was deſited to endeavour to bring me again 
to M.D.:;.n's.- M. de el was then 
ſtudying natural) hiſtory and chymiſtry, and 


become a member of the academy of ſciences; 
to this effect be intended to wiite a bock, and 
Jud ed 1 mi. Aa b: of ute tO him in the „ 


had anothel 1911 in contempiation, had much 
tae ſame views with teſpect tome. They wiſh: 
ed to have me in common as a kind of fecretar}, 


I n:ertot. oe 

1 reg yu}! ed th: t NI 0 de E 5 ] Huld pre- 
viguſly C157 _—_ 118 intstett With that Of Jclyote 
to get my WI k rencarl dat the. opera houte; 
to/this he copſented. At he Haufen ale, {og weld 


and afterwardz at the great theatre. Ide 
audience WAS: bery nunmrous at the great fe- 
hearts!» 
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hearſal, and ſeveral parts of the compoſition 
were highly applauded. However during this 
rehearſal, very ill conducted by Rebel, 1 felt 
the piece would not be received; and that, be- 
fore it could appear, great alterations were ne- 
ceſſary. I therefore withdrew it without fay= 
ing a word, or expoſing myſelf to a refuſal : 
but | plainly perceived, by ſeveral indications, 
that the work, had it been perfect, could not 
have ſucceeded, M. de T.. . . . I had pro- 
miſed me to get it rehearſed, but not that it 
ſhould be received. He exactly xept his world. 
| thought I perceived on this occaiion, as well 
as many others, that neither Madame D... n 
nor himſelf were willing I ſhould acquire a 
certain reputation in the world, left, after 
the publication of their books, it ſhould be 
ſuppoled they had grafted their talents upon 
mine. Yet, as Madame D. n always ſup- 
poſed thoſe I had to be very 3 and ne— 
ver employed me except it Was to write what ſhe 
dictated, or in reſearches of pure erudition, the 
reproach, with reſpect to her, would have bee 
Uni! ſt. 

This laſt. failure of ſucceſs. completed my 
diſcouragement. I abandoned every. proſpect 
of fame and advancement ; and, without far 
ther troubling my head about real or imagi— 
nary talents, with which 1 had little ſuccets, 
| dedicated my whole time and cares to pro- 
cure myſelf and Thereſa a fubſiilence in the 
manner moſt pleating to thoſe to wiom it 
(hould be »grecable to provide for it. I there- 
fore ent! cly attached myſelf to Madame ).. n 
ang M. de k. I. This did got place me 
Ina very een litvation; for with eight or 
nine hundred livres, which [| had the two fiſt 
Jears, I bad icarcely enough ty provide for 
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 Nonceaux, a royal manſion upon the Cher, 


whom the cyphers are ſtill ſeen, and which is 


became as fat there as a monk. Muſic was 3 


„des, or intert 


dome D... n. 
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my primary wants; being obliged to live in 
their neighbourhood, a dear part of the town, 
in 2 furnifhed lodging, and having to pay for 
another lodging at the extremity of Paris, at 
the. very top of the Rue Saint Jacques, to 
which, let the weather be as it would, I went 
almoſt every evening to ſupper, I ſoon got 
into the track of my new occupations, and con- 
ceived a taſte for them. I attached myſelf to 
the ftudy ot chymiſtry, and attended ſeveral 
courſes of it with M. de F. . . I, at M. 
Rouelie's, and we began to ſcribble over paper 
upon that fcience, of which we ſcarcely pot- 
ſeſied the elements. In 1747, we went to pals 
the autumn in Touraine, at the caſtle of Che- 


built by Henry II. for Diana of Poitiers, of 


now, in the poſleſſion of M. D. . . n, a farmer 
genera). We zmuſed ourſelves very agreeably 
in this beautiful place, and lived very well: ! 


favourite reſaxition, I compoſed feveral tris 
full of harmioiiy, nd of which I may perhaps 
freak in my (upiienent if ever | ſhould write 
one, 1] heatric.] performences were another 
retource, 1 wrote a comedy in fiſteen days, 
entitled Bok gement Temerare**, which will be 
found amercit my papers; it has no other merit 
than that © tele lively. | compeled ſeveral 
otner little things: amongſt other a poem enti- 
tled, t Al:ee' d. Sylvie 7, from the name of an 
alley in che park upon the bank of the Cher; 
and this witkout dfcontinoingg My ChymiCal Jiu 


„ing what 1 had to do ior Me 


JN. 


The Raf gagement. + The Alley of Sylvia, 


V\ nuh 
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Whilſt I was increaſing my corpulency at 
Chenonceaux, that of my poor T lieicia was 
augmented at Paris in another manner, and at 
my return I found the work I had put upon 
the frame in greater forwardneis than 1 nad 
expected. This, on account of my lituation, 
would have thrown me into the greatelt en- 
barraſſment, had not one of my meſſmates 
furniſhed me with the only reſource whica 
could relieve me from it. This is one of. 
thoſe eſlential narratives which 1 cannot give 
with too much ſimplicity z; becaule, in making 
an improper uſe of their names, I thou 
either excuſe or inculpate myfelt, bot of 
which in this place are entirely out of ue 
queſtion. 

luring the reſidence of Altuna at Paris, 
inſtead of going to eat at a Tratteur's, he ub 
| commonly eat in the neighbourhood, almoit 
oppuirte the Cul de Sac of the opera, at te 
houſe of a Madame la Selle, the wife of a 
taylor, who gave but very ordinary dinn-re, 
but whoſe table was much frequented, on ac- 
count of the ſafe company which gen-raiiy 
relorted to it; no perſon was received without 
being introduced by one of thoſe who uſed che 
houſe. The commander, de G.. . . . e, an 
old debauchee, with much wit and politeneſs, 
but obſcene in conveiſation, lodged at the 


houſe, and brought to it a ſet of riotous and 


extravagant young men; othcers in the guards 
and mouſquetaires. The commander de 

. . . t chevalier to all the girls of the 
Opera, was the daily oracle which conveyed to 
us the news of this motly crew. M. du Pleſſiæ, 
a lieutenant colone! retired tron tne ſer vice, 
an old man of great goodneis and wiidom; 
| aid 
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ly cemmetcia] people, financiers and cen: 


proiefiion, M. de Beſſe, M. de Forcade and 


Fe; all the young men related their adven- 


mia; I Careo not either avoW this comedy or ſhew it, and this 


1 


and M. Ancelet *, an officer in the mouſqne. 
taires kept the young people in a certain 
kind of order, The table was alſo frequentel 


tractois, but extremely polite, and ſuch ax 
were 0:ttinguiſhed amongſt thoſe of the ſame 


others whoſe names I have forgotten, in ſhort, 
wil! oieled people of every deſcription were 
{cen there; except £ bbes and men of the long 
robe, 10 one of whom I ever met in the 
l. Cle, and it was agreed not to introduce men 
«f citir1 of theſe profeſſions. This table, ſuf. 
i.cienily reforied to, was very chearful with. 
out being nei, and many of the guefts were 
vaviith, without deſcending to vulgarity. Te 
CE cOmaarrocer with all his ſmutty ſtories, with 
ed to the ſubſtance, never Joſt ſight of the 
j«1itepets of the eld court; nor did any in— 
cEcepe expreflien, Which even women would 
net have 4 ardoned him, eſcape his lips. His 
„e ſerved as a rule to every perſon at ta— 


nee Of villamry with equal grace and frec- 


* It was to this M. Ancclet 1 gave a little comedy, after 
NY GY. miner, entitled tes Priponniers de Guerre &, Which | 
etc alter the dilaſters of the French in Bavaria and Bohe- 


fer the linguler reafon that neither the king of France, nor 
the Ire] vere eta better ſpoken of nor praiſed with more 
{ucerity of heart than in my piece; though written by 3 
prof fed republican, I dared not declare myſelf the panegyriſt 
„ @ 14tion, whole maxims were exactly the reverſe of my 
can. Nate grieved ut the misfortunes of France than the 
rene thonideives, I vas afraid the public would conſtrue 
to flattery and mean cempluiſance the marks of a fincere 
ttici,ment, of which in my firſt part I have mentioned the 
dite and the cauſc, and which 1 was aſhamed to ſhew. 


$ The Priſoners of War, 
| dom, 
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dom, and theſe narratives were the more cone 
plete, as the ſeraglio was at the door, the 


entry which led to it was the fame; for there 
Vas a communication between this and the 


ſhop of la Duchapt, a celebrated milliner, 
who at that time had ſeveral very pretty girls. 
with whom our young people went to chit 


p” | before or after dinner. I ſhould thus bave 
amuſed myſelf as well as the reſt, had I been 
Ws leſs mndeit: I had only to go on as they a, 


but this I never had courage enough to do. 
With reſpect to Madame de Selle, I often 


| went to eat at her houſe after the departure 


of Altuna. I learned a great number of ane 


ing anecdotes, and by degrees [ adopted, thank 


God, not the morals, but the maxims I found 
to bz eſtabliſhed there. Honeſt men fe ds 


hſbands deceived, women ſeduced, Were the 


mo{t ordinary topics, and he who had b-t 
filed the foundling hoſpital] was always tz 
molt applauded. I caught the manners I day 
had before my eyes: I formed my manner 
of thinking upon that I obſerved to be the 
reigning one amongſt amiable, and, upon tie 
whole, very honeſt people. I fail to myſe f, 
ſince it is the cuſtom of the country, they 


who live here may adopt it; this is the exp 


dient for which I ſought. I chearfully deter- 
mined upon it without the leaſt ſcruple, aid 


the only one I hid to overcome was that ef 


Thereſa, whom, with the greateſt imaginab e 
difficulty, I perſuaded to adopt this only mea 8 
of ſaving her honour, [Her mother, who w.$ 
moreover apprehenſive of a new embarraſſmert 
by an increaſe of family, came to my aid, « d 


the at length ſuffered herſelf to be prevailed u_- 


on. We made choice of a miJwwite, a ſafe and 
prudent woman, Mademoiſeile Guuin, who lived 
| | at 


(33 


at the Point Saint Euſtache, and when the time 
came, Thereſa was conducted to her houſe by 
her mother. 

I went thither ſeveral times to ſee her, and 
gave her a cypher which I had made double 
upon two cards; one of them was put into the 
linen of the child, and by the midwife depo- 
ſited with the infant in the office of the found- 
ling hoſpital according to the cuſtomary form, 
The year following, a timilar inconvenience was 
remedied by the lame expedient, excepting the 
cvpher, which was forgotten: no more refiec- 
tion on my part, nor approbation on that of the 
mother; lhe obeyed with trembling. All the 
viciſſitudes which this fatal conduct has produced 
in my manner of thinking, as well as in my 
daſtiny, wil! be ſucceſſively ſeen, For the 
preſent, we will confine ourſelves to this prſt 
period; its crue! and unforeſeen conſequences 
will but too frequently oblige me to refer to 
Ik, 

i here work that of my firſt acquaintance 
with Madame D'... . . y, whoſe name will 
trequently appear in theſe memoirs. She was a 
Mademoiſelle des C.......$, and had lately 
been marricd to Ml. D“. . . . y, fon to M. de 
„„ M co ce te i Sarmner genetel. She 
underſtood muſic, and a paſſion for the art 
produced between theſe three perſons the 
greateſt intimacy. Madame F... . . I in- 
toduced me to Madame D.....v, and we 
Ces lupped together at her houſe. She 
was amiable, had wit and talents, and was 
certainly a Cetirable acquaintance z but ſhe 
had a femaljc friend, a Mademoiſelle d'E . . e, 
who was laid to have much malignancy in her 
d'{pofition; {ie lived with the Chevalier de 
V....y, whok temper was far from being 

one 


„ 


one of the beſt, I am of opinion, an acquaint- 
ance with theſe two perfons was prejudicial 
Madame D'. . . . y, to whom, with a diſpoſi- 
tion which required the grcaet attention fram 
WS thoſe about her, nature had given very exce!- 
eent qualities to regulate or counterbalance her 
extravagant pretenfions. M. de . 
. inſpired | her with a part of the friend.nip he had 
= conceived for me, and told me of the connec- 
WS tion between them, of which, for that reaſon, 
l would not now ſpeak, were it not become o 
public as not to be concealed from . 5 . 
bimſelf. : 
M. de F.. . . .I confided to me ſecrets of 
vers fingular nature relative to this lady, of 
ich ſhe herſelf never ſpoke to me, nor ſo 
WS much as ſuſpected my having a knowledge; for 
| never opened my lips to her upon the ſubject, 
nor will Jever do it to any perſon. The con- 
WT tidence all parties had in my prudence rendered 
my ſituation very embarrafling, eſpecially with 
5 Madame de F......l, whoſe knowledge of me 
W was ſutheient to remove from her all ſuſpicion 
Jom, account, although I was connected with 
ber rival, I did every thing I could to confole 
this poor woman, whoſe bulband certainly did 
not return the affection the had for him. I life. 
t ned to theſe three perſons lepirately ; I kept 
all their fecrets ſo faithfully that not one of 
the three ever drew from me thoſe of the two. 
others, and this, without concealing from either 
of the WO ny a: tachinent to each of them. 
Madame de F. I, who frequently wimed 
to mage me an 2cent, received refuſals in form, 
an Madanie ty > Ns ONCE geting me to 
(TREE 51 F Wit, Kletter to iv}. de F 
eccted the (aue ent. ACatOn, accompanied 
by Kei) Epics dectaratid il, that af Lei ihe 
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| pr opohtion, | 


the greateſt citcumſpection, on whom I in ſont 
m-ature depended, and for whom I had con- 
ceived an attachment, that by conducting my- 


Saint Denis, belonging to M. de B.. 


the beginning to the end. After this experiment 


law her ſhe was upon the point of marriage; 


(1666) 
wiſhed to drive me for ever from the houſe 
ite had only a ſecond time to make me a like 


In juſtice to Madame D.. . . y, I muſt ay, 
that far trom being offended with me, ſhe ſpoke 
of my conduct to M. de F.. . . . , in terms of 
the higheſt approbation, and continued to re. 


. 


cc ive me as well, and as politely as ever. [| 1 
was thus, amidſt the heart burnings of three? 


perſons to whom I was obliged to behave with 


jeif with mildneſs and complaiſance, although 
accompanied with the greateſt firmneſs, I pie. 
ferved unto the laſt not only their friendſhip but 
their eſteem and confidence. Notwithſtanding 
my abſurdities and aukwardneſs, Madame 
ID.. . . . y would have me make one of the 
party to the Chevrette, a country houſe, near 


There was a theatre, in which performances 
vere not untrequeiit, I had a part given me, 
which I ſtudicd for ſix months without intermil- 
ſtion, and in which, on the evening of the repie- 
ſentation, | was obliged to be prompted from 


no ſecond propoſal of the kind was ever made 
to me. 
My acquaintance with M. de D'. * 
rocured me that of her ſiſter-in-law, Made- 
moitelle de . ..., whu ſoon afterwar6 
became Counteſs of H......t. The frit time 


when ſhe ccnverted with me a long time, wich 
that charming familiarity which was natural to 
ter. I thought her very amiable, but 1 was faf 
ton! feicciving that this young perſon wel 

Ca 
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lead me, although innocently, into the abyſs in 
= which J till remain. - 


Although I have not ſpoken of Diderot ſince 
my return from Venice, no more than of m 


. friend M. Roguin, I did not negle& either of 


them, eſpecially the former, with whom I daily 
became more intimate. He had a Nannette, 


I | as well as I a Thereſa; this was between us 
WT another conformity of circumſtances. But my 
WE Thereſa, as fine a woman as his Nannette, 


= was of a mild and amiable character, which 


might gain and fix the affections of a worthy 
man; whereas Nannette was a vixen, a trou- 
bleſome prater, and had no qualities in the 
eyes of others which in any meaſure compen- 
ſated for her want of education, However, 


te married her, which was well done of him, 


uno would take it. Ihe bookſellers of Paris 


if he had given a promiſe to that effect. I, for 
my part, not having entered into any ſuch en- 
gagement, was not in the Jeait haſte to imitate 
bim. 

I was allo connected with the Abbé de 
Condillac, who had acquired no more literary 
fame than myſelf, but in whom there was 


9 every appearance of his becoming what he 


now is. J was pethaps the firſt who diſco— 
vered the extent of his abilities, and eſteemed 
tiem as they deſerved. He on his part ſeemed 
latisfied with me, and whilit, ſhut up in my 


Chamber in the Rue Jean St. Denis, near the 


pera houſe, I compoſed my act of Heſiod, he 


W ometimes came to dine with me téte-à tete, 


We tent for our dinner, and paid ſhare and ſhare 


anke. He was at that time employed on his 


Lily on the Origin of Human Knowledge, 
Wach was his firſt work. When this was 
faiſhd the diihculty was to find a bookſeller 
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They were worthy of each other's eſteem, 


wever milled one of thele. At our little meet- 


Diderot had juſt finithed. Diderot was de- 


( 188) 


are My of every author at his beginning, and 
metaphy tices, not much then in vogue, were 
no very inviting ſubject. I ſpoke to Diderot 
of Cor di lac and his work, TA I afterwards 
brought them acquainted with each other, 


end were preſently on the moſt friendly terms, 
D .derot perſuaded the bookſeller, Durand, to 
take the manuſcript from the Abbe, and this 
great metaphylician received for his firſt work, 
and almoſt as a favour, a hundred crowns, 
which perhaps he would not have obtained 
without my aſſiſtance. As we lived in a quar- 
ter of the town very diſtant from each other, 
we all aſlembled, once a week, at the Palais 
hoyal, and went to Cine at the Hotel du 
Panier Þleuri. Theſe little weekly dinners 
mult have been extremely pleaſing to Diderot; 
ſor he who failed in almoit all his appointments 


ng I forn ed the plan ef a periodical paper, 
ended, de Ferſiieur * which Diderot and ! 
were alternateiy to write, I ſketched out the 
trſt ſhe-t, and this brought me acquainted 
with D'wWemnbert, to whom Diderot bad men- 
tioneu it. Unfotefeen events fruſtrated our 
intention, and the proj. ct was carried no 
| .rther. | | 

"I'hcfe two authors had juſt undertaken the 
Diflimnoire Ercyci:pictiue, which at firſt was 
interded to be nuthiig mere then a kind ef 
tranſlation ot Chambers, lome: hing like that 
of the Medical Dictionary of James, which 


{rcus 1 ſhould do fc mething in this ſecond 
undcetaking, and proputed to me the muſical 


Ie Jeerer. 
part, 


("199 -} 


part, which J accepted. This I executed in 
great haſte, and conſequently very ill, in the 
three months he had given me, as well as all the 
authors who were engaged in the work. But 
= ] was the only perſon in readineſs at the time 
_ preſcribed. I gave him my manuſcript, which 
I had copied by a laquais, belonging to M. de 

F.. . . . I, of the name of Dupont, who 

wrote very well. I paid him ten crowns out of 


imburſed me. Diderot had promiſed me a re- 


which he has never ſince ſpoken to me nor I to 
A „ 
This undertaking of the Encyclopedie was in- 
terrupted by his impriſonment. The Penſees 
 Philsſophiques * drew upon him ſome temporary 


ſequences. He did not come oft fo eaſily on 
account of the Lettre ſur les Aveugles t, in which 
there was nothing reprehenſible, but ſome per- 
ſonal attacks with which Madame du Pré St, 


for this he was confined in the dungeon of 
I felt on account of the misfortune of m. 
friend, My wretched imagination, which al- 


ways ſees every thing in the worſt light, was 


the remainder of his life: I was almoſt diſ- 
tracted with the thought. I wrote to Madame 


obtain an order to ſhut me up in the ſame dun- 


was too icaſunable to be ethcacious, and 1 do 


_* Piuloſop.ical Thoughts. + Letter conpe: ning blind 
er tons. 


not 


my own pocket, and theſe have never been re- 


tribution on the part of the bookſellers, of 


inconvenience which had no diſagreeable con- 


Maur, and M. de Reaumur were diſpleaſed: 
Vincennes. Nothing can deſcribe the anguiſh 
terrified. 1 imagined him to be conhned for 


de P.. . r, beſeeching her to releaſe him or- 


geon. | received no anſwer to my letter: this 
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not flatter myſelf that it contributed to the alle. 
viation which, ſometime afterwards, was grant- 
ed to the ſeverities of the confinement of poor 
Diderot. Had this continued for any length of 
time with the ſame rigour, I verily believe I 


| ſhould have died in deſpair at the foot of the 


hated dungeon. However, if my letter pro- 
duced but little effect, I did not, on account of 
it, attribute to myſelf much merit, for I men- 


tioned it but to very few people, and never to 
Diderot bimſelf, 


END OF BOOK SEVENTH. 
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IT the end of the preceding book a pauſe 

was neceſſary. With this begins the long 

chain of my misfortunes deduced from their 
origin, 

Having lived in the two moſt ſplendid 


houſes in Paris, I had, notwithſtanding my 


candour and modeſty, made ſome acquaintance. 
Amongſt others at D...n's, that of the young 
hereditary prince of Saxe Gotha, and of the 


Baron de Thun, his governor: at the houſe 
of M. de la P. e, that of M. Seguy, 


friend to the Baron de Thun, and known in 


the literary world by his beautiful edition of 
Rouſſeau. The baron invited M. Seguy and 
myſelf to go and paſs a day or two at Fon- 
tenai ſous bois, where the prince had a houſe, 
As I paſſed Vincennes, at the fight of the 


dungeon, my feelings were acute; the effect 


of which the baron perceived on my counte- 
nance. At upper the prince mentioned the 
Cone 
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confinement of Diderot. The baron, to hear 
what I had to ſay, accuſed the priſoner of im- 
prudence; and I ſhewed not a little of the ſame 
in the impetuous manner in which 1 defended 
| him. This exceſs of zeal, inſpired by the 
misfortune which had befallen my friend, was 
pardoned; and the converſation immediately 
changed. There were preſent two Germans 
in the ſervice of the prince. M. Klupffel, a 
man of great wit, his chaplain, and who after- 
wards, having ſupplanted the baron, became his 
| governor, The other was a young man named 
M. Grimm, who ſerved him as a reader until 
he could obtain fome place, and whoſe indif- 
ferent appearance ſufficiently proved the preſ- 
ling neceſſity he was under of immediately 
finding one, From this very evening Klupffel 
and 1 began an acquaintance which ſoon led to 
_ friendſhip. That with the Sieur Grimm did 
not make quite ſo rapid a progreſs: he made 
but few advances, and was far from having 
that haughty preſumption which proſperity 
afterwards gave him. JI he next day at din- 
ner, the converſation turned upon muſic ; he 
{poke well on the ſubject, I was tranſport d 
witn joy when J learned from him he could 
play an accompaniment on the harpſichord, 
Alter dinner was over muſic was introduced, 
and we amuled ourſclves the reſt of the after- 
noon on the harplichoid of the prince, —] hus 
began that friendſhip which, at firſt, was 
lo agrecable to me, afterwards fo fatal; and 
of which 1 fhall hertafter have ſo much to 
ſay. Wo 
my return to Paris I learned the agree» 
able news that Diderot was releaſed from the 
dungeon, and thit he had, on his parole, te 
caltle aid park of Vincennes for a pfiſon, with 

* 
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permiſſion to ſee his friends. How painful was 


it to me not to be able inſtantly to fly to him ! 
But I was detained two or three days at Ma- 
dame D. . . n's by indiſpenſable buſineſs. After 
ages of impatience, I flew to the arms of my 
friend! He was not alone: D' Alembert and 
the treaſurer of the Sainte Chapelle were with 
him. As I entered I ſaw nobody but himſelf, 
made but one ſtep, one cry: I riveted my 


WW fcc to his: I preſſed him in my arms, with-_ 


out ſpeaking to him, except by tears and ſighs: 
[ tiled him with my affection and joy. The 
firſt thing he did, after quitting my arms, was 
to turn himſelf towards the eccleſiaſtic, and 
ſay: you ſee, ſir, how much I am beloved by 


my friends. 


My emotion was ſo great, that it was then 
impoſſible for me to reflect upon this manner 


of turning it to advantage; but, I have ſince 


thought that, had I been in the place of Di- 
derot, the idea he manifeſted would not have 
been the firſt that would have occurred to 
me. 
I found him much affected by his imptiſon- 
ment. The dungeon had made a terrible im- 
preſſion upon his mind, and, although he was 
very agreeably ſituated in the caſtle and at liber- 
ty to walk where he pleaſed in the park, which 
was not encloſed even by a wall, he wanted the 
lociety of his friends to prevent him from yield- 
ing to melancholy. As I was the perſon moſt 
concerned for his ſufferings, I imagined I ſhould 
alſo be the friend, the fight of whom would give 


| him moſt conſolation; on which account, not- 


withſtanding very prefling occupations, I went 
every two days at fartheſt, either alone, or ac- 
companied by his wife, to paſs the afternoon 
with him. 


The 
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The heat of the ſummer was this yen 
(1749) exceſſive. Vincennes is two leagues 
from Paris. The ſtate of my finances not per. 
mitting me to pay for hackney coaches, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, I went on foot, when 
alone, and walked as faſt as poſſible, that! 
might arrive the ſooner. The trees by the ſide 
of the road, always lopped, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, afforded but little ſhade, 
and, exhauſted by fatigue, I frequently threw 
myſelf on the ground, being unable to proceed 
any farther. 1 thought a book in my hand 
might make me moderate my pace. One day 
1 took the Mercure de France, and, as I walked 
and read, I came to the following queſtion pro- 
poſed by the academy of Dijon, for the pre- 
mium of the enſuing year. Has the progreſs of 
ſerences and arts contributed to carrufgt or f urig 
mat? 8 5 
The moment J had read this, I ſeemed to be- 
hold another world, and became a different man. 
Although I have a lively remembrance of the 
impreſſion it made upon me, the detail has 
eſcaped my mind, fince I communicated it to 
M. de Maleſherbes in one of my four letters to 
him. This is one of the ſingularities of my 
memory which merits to be remarked. It ſerves 
me in proportion to my dtpendence upon it, the 
moment J have committed to paper that with 
which it was charged, it forſakes me, and | 
have no ſooner written a thing than 1] have 
forgotten it entirely, bh ak is the 
ſame with reſpe&t to muſic. Before | learned 
the uſe of notes I knew a great number of 
ſongs; the moment 1 had made a ſufficient pro- 
greſs to ſing an air ſet to muſic, I could nut te- 
collect any one of them; and at preſent, I much 
doubt whether I ſhould be able entirely to 80 
througb 


1 


W :hcough one of thoſe of which I was the moſt 
bond. | 


All I diſtinctly recolle& upon this occaſion is, 
that on my arrival at Vincennes, I was in an 


: | agitation which approached a delirium. Dide- 
bt perceived it; I told him the cauſe, and read 


to him the proſopopoeia of Fabricius, written 
with a pencil under a tree. He encouraged me 
to purſue my ideas, and to become a competitor 


por the premium. I did fo, and from that mo- 


I | ment | was ruined, All the reſt of my misfor- 


WS tunes during my life were the inevitable effect of 


this moment of error. 
My ſen:iments became elevated with the moſt 
inconceivable rapidity to the level of my ideas. 
All my little paſſions were ſtifled by the enthu- 
ſiaſm of truth, liberty, and virtue; and what 


W is wolt aſtoniſhing, this efferveſccnace continued 


In my mind upwards of five years, to as great 
a degree perhaps as it has ever done in that of 
any other man. I compoſed the diſcourſe in 
a very fingular manner, and in that which I 
have always followed in all my other works. 1 
dedicated to it the hours of the night in which 
ſleep deſerted me, 1 meditated in my bed with 
my eyes cloſed, and in my mind turned over 
and over again my periods with incredible la- 
bour and care; the moment they were finiſhed 
to my ſatisfaction, J depoſited them in my 
memory, until I had an opportunity of com- 
mitting them to paper; but the time of riſing 
and putting on my cloaths made me loſe every 
thing, and when I took up my pen, I recollected 
but little of what J had compoſed. I made 
Madame le Vaſſeur my fecretary. I had lodged 
her with her daughter, and huſband nearer to 
mylcit; and ſhe, to ſave me the expence of a 
ſervant, came every morning to make my fire, 

5 and 
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and do ſuch other little things as were neceflary, 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived I dictated to her while in 
bed what I had compoſed in the night, and this 
method, which for a long time | obſerved, pre- 
ſerved me many things 1 ſhould otherwiſe have 
forgotten. 

As ſoon as the diſcourſe was finiſhed, I ſhew- 
ed it to Diderot. He was ſatisfied with the pro- 
duction, and pointed out ſome corrections he 
thought neceſſary to be made. However, this 
compoſition, full of force and fire, abſolutely 
wants logic and order; of all the works I ever 
wrote, this is the weakeſt in reaſoning, and the 
moſt devoid of number and harmony. With 
whatever talent a man may be born, the art of 
writing is not eaſily learned. 

1 ſent off this piece without mentioning it 
to any body, except, I think, to Grimm, with 
whom, after his going to live with the Comte 
de F. . „ I began to be upon the moſt intimate 
footing, His harplichord ſerved as a rendez- 
vous, and I paſſed with him at it all the mo— 
ments | had to ſpare, in ſinging Italian airs, and 
barcaroles; ſometimes without intermiſſion, from 
morning till night, or rather from night until 
morning; and when I was not to be found at 
Madame D...n's, every body concluded I was 
with Grimm at his apartment, the public walk, 
or the theatre. I left off going to the Gomedi 
Italienne, of which I was free, to go with him, 
and pay, to the Comedie Franpoiſe, of which he 
was paſſionately fond. In ſhort, fo powerful an 
attraction connected me with this young man, 
and I became ſo inſeparable from him, that the 
poor aunt herſelf was rather neglected, that is, 
I ſaw her leſs frequently; for in no moment 
of my life has my attachment to her been diml- 
niſhed. 


This 
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This impoſſibility of dividing, in favour of 
my inclinations, the little time J had to myſelf, 
renewed more ſtrongly than ever the defire I 
had long entertained of having but one home 
for Thereſa and myſelf; but the embarraſſment 
of her numerous family, and eſpecially the 
want of money to purchaſe furniture, had hi- 
therto withheld me from accompliſhing it. An 
opportunity to endeavour at it preſented itſelf, 
and of this I took advantage. M. de TF. . . , 
and Madame D. . . n, clearly perceiving that 
eight or nine hundred livres a year were un- 
equal to my wants, increaſed of their own 
accord, my ſalary to fifty guineas; and Madame 
D. . . n, having heard | withed to furniſh my- 
ſelf lodgings, aſſiſted me with ſome articles ſor 
that purpoſe. With this furniture and that 
T hereſa already had, we made one common 
ſtock, and having taken an apartment in the 
Hotel de Languedoc, Rue de Grevelle St. Ho— 
nore, kept by very honeit people, we arranged 
ourſelves in the b {ft manner we could, and lived 
there peaceably and agreeably during ſeven years, 
at the end of which | removed to go and live at 
the Hermitage. e 
Therela's father was a good old man, very 
mild in his diſpoſition, and much afraid of his 
wife; for this rcaſon he had given her the ſur— 
name of Lieutenant Criminal, which Grimm, 
jocofely, after werds transferred to the daughter. 
Madame le V ati-ur did not want ſenſe, that is, 
addreſs; and pretended to the politen is and 
airs of the firſt ciicles; but the had a myſte— 
| Nous wheedling, which to me was infupport- 
able, gave bad advice to her daughter, endea— 
voured to make her diſfemble with me, and 
ſeparatelu, cajoled my friends at my expence, 
and that ot each other; exccpting thete cir— 
Tumianess, 
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cumſtances, ſhe was a tolerable good mother, 
becauſe ſhe found her 2ccount in doing ſo, and 
concealed the faults of her daughter to turn 
them to her own advantage. This woman, 
who had ſo much of my care and attention, to 
whom I made ſo many little preſents, and by 
hom | kad it extremely at heart to mzke my- 
ſelf baloved, was, from the impoſſibility of my 
iucceed/1g in this wiſh, the only cauſe of the 
uneaſi es | ſuffered in my little eſtabliſhment, 
Except thr effects of this cauſe I enjoyed, dur- 
ing theſe fix or ſeven years, the moſt perfect 
domeltic happineſs of which human weakneſs 
is capable. The heart of my Thereſa was that 
of an angel; our attachment increaſed with our 
intimacy, and we were more and more and daily 
convinced how much we were made for each 
other. Could our pleaſures be deſcribed, their 
ſimplicity would cauſe laughter. Our walks, 
tete-à-téte, on the outſide of the city, where! 
magnificentiy ſpent eight or ten ſols in each 
gringuette*, Our b little ſuppers at my window, 
ſeated oppcfite to each other upon two little 
chairs, placed upon a trunk, which filled up the 
ſpace of the embrafure, In this fituaticn the 
window ſerved us as a table, we reſpired the freſh 
air, enjoyed the proſpect of the environs and 
the people who paſted; and, although upon the 
fourth ftory, looked down into the itreet as we 
eat. | 2 

Who can defcribe, and how few can feel, the 
charms of theſe repatts, conſiſting of a quartern 
Wwaf, a few cherries, a morſel of cheeſe, and 
belt 2 pint of wine, which we drank between 
us? Friiendthip, confidence, intimacy, ſweet— 
ntis of difpolition, how delicious are you! 


* Ale-houſe, 
ſeaſonings! 
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ſeaſonings! We ſometimes remained in this 
ſituation until midnight, and never thought 
of the hour, unleſs infoimed of it by the old 
lady, But let us quit theſe details which are 
either inſipid or laughable; I have always ſaid 
and felt that real enjoyment was not to be 


5 deſcribed. 


Much about the ſame time I indulged in one 


bot ſo delicate, and the laſt of the kind with 
Ss which I have to reproach myſelf. | have ob- 


ſerved that the miniſter Klupffel was an amiable 
man; my connections with him were almoſt 


as intimate as thoſe I had with Grimm, and 


in the end became as familiar; Grimm and he 


Ws ſometimes eat at my apartment. Theſe repaſts, 
WS : little more than ſimple, were enlivened by 
mie witty and extravagant wantonneſs of ex- 


preſſion of Klupffel, and the diverting Germa— 


WS niciims of Grimm, who was not yet become a 
puriſt. | 


Senſuality did not preſide at our little orgics, 


bos joy, which was preferable, reigned in tnem 
all, and we found ourſelves ſo well together 
W that we knew not how to ſeparate. Klapffel 

bad furniſhed a lodging for a littie girl, who, 
notwithſtanding this, was at the ſervice of 


any body, becaule he could not ſupport her 
entirely himſclf. One evening, as we were 
going into the coftee- houſe, we met him com- 
ing out to go and ſup with her. We rallied 


him; he revenged hiqſelf gallantly, by invit- 
ing us to the ſame ſupper, and there rallying 
us in our turn, The poor young creature 


appcared to be of a good diſpoſition, mild, and 
little fitred to the way of life to which an old 


bag {he had with her, prepared her in the beſt. 


manner ſhe could. Wine and converlation en- 
! - © 
nvened us to ſuch a degree that we forgot 
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ourſelves. The amiable Klupffel was unwilling 
to do the honours of his table by halves, and 
we all three ſucceſſively took a view of the next 
chainber, in company with his little friend, 
who knew not whether ſhe ſhould laugh or cry, 
Grimm has always maintained that he never 
touched her; it was therefore to amuſe himſelf 
with our impatience, that he remained fo long 
in the other chamber, and if he abſtained, there 
is not much probability of his having done fo 
from ſcruple, becauſe previous to his going to 
live with the Comte de F.. .., he lodged with 
gicls of the town in the ſame quarter of St. 
Roch. e 5 

] left the Rue des Moineaux, where this 
girl lodged, as much afhamed as Saint Preux 
}j-ft the houſe in which he had become in- 
toxicated, and when 1 wrote his ſtory I well 
remembered my own. Thereſa perceived by 
fume ſign, and eſpecially by my confuſion, | 
had ſomething with which I reproached my- 
telt; I relieved my mind by my free and im— 
mediate conteſhon, I did well, for the next 
day Grimm came in triumph to relate to her 
my crime with aggravation, and fince that 
time he has never ſailed maliciouſly to recal it 
to her recollection; in this he was the more 


| 

| 

culpable, fince I had freely and voluntarily ; 
given him my confidence, and had a right w 
expect he would not make me repent of it. 1 
never had a more convincing proct than on t 
this occation, of the goodneſs of my '| kerelas t 
heart; {he was more ſhocked at the bchaviour d 
of Grimm than at my infidelity, and I received ti 
nothing from her but tender reproaches, iv Wi a 
wuich there was not the leaſt appearance Wh ci 


anger. 
T he 


„ 5 


. The ſimplicity of mind of this excellent git! 
= was equal to her goodneſs of heart; and this 
is ſaying every thing: but one inſtance of it, 
= which is preſent to my recollection, is worthy 
ol being related. I had told her Klupffel was 
2 miniſter, and chaplain to the prince of Saxe- 
Gotha. A miniſter was to her ſo ſingular a 
man, that oddly confounding the moſt diſſi- 
milar ideas, ſhe took it into her head to take 
Klupffel for the pope; I thought her mad the 
firſt time ſhe told me when I came in, that the 
= pop? had called to fee me. I made her explain 
berſelf, and loſt not a moment in going to 
WW rclate the ſtory to Grimm and Klupffel, who 
W amongſt ourſelves never loſt the name of pope. 
We gave to the girl in the Rue des Moineaux 
W the.name of Pope Joan. Our laughter was 
W inceſſant ; it almoſt ſtifled us. They who in a 
letter which it has pleaſed them to attribute to 
me, have made me ſay I never laughed but 
twice in my life, did not know me at this 
period, nor in my younger days; for if they 
had, the idea could never have entered their 
heads. 1 
The year following (1750), not thinking 
more of my diſcourſe, | learned it had gained 
the premium at Dijon. This news awakened 
all the ideas which had dictated it to me, gave 
them new animation, and completed the fer- 
mentation in my heart of that firſt leven of 
heroiſm and virtue which my father, my coun- 
try, and Plutarch had inſpired in my infancy. 
kothing now appeared great in my eyes but 
to be free and virtuous, ſuperior to fortune 
and opinion, and independent of all exterior 
circumſtances, although a falſe ſhame, and 
the fear of diſapprobation at firſt prevented 
ve from conducting mylelf according to thefe 
Vol, 1. „ plinciples, 
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principles, and from fucdenly quarrelling with 
the maxims of the age in which I lived, I from 
that moment took a decided reſolution to do 
it. 

\While I was philoſophiſing upon the duties 
of man, an event happened which made me 
better reflect on my own, Thereſa became 
pregnant for the third time. Too ſincere with 
myſelf, too haughty in my mind to contradict 
my principles by my actions, I began to examine 
the deſtination of my children, and my connec- 
tions with the mother, according to the laws of 
nature, juitice, and reaſon, and thoſe of that 
religion, pure, holy, and eternal, like its au— 
thor, Which men have polluted while they pre- 
tended to purify it, and which by their 2 
laries, they have reduced to a religion of words, 
huce the difficulty of preſcribing impoſſibilities 
is but trifling to thoſe by whom they are not 
practiſed. 

It 1 deceived myſelf in my concluſions, no- 
thing can be more aſtoniſhing than the ſecu— 
rity with which 1 depended upon them. Were 
1 one cf thole men unfortunately born deaf 
to the voice of nature, in whom no ſenti. 
ment of . juſtice or humanity ever took the 
Icaſt root, this obduracy would be natural, 
But that warmth of heart, ſtrong ſenſibility, 
and facility of forming attachments; the force 
with which they ſnbdue me; my cruel ſuffer- 
ings when obliged to break them; the innate 
bencvolerce I cheriſh towards my fellow crea- 
tires; the ardent Jove I bear to great virtues, 
to truth and jeſtice; the horror in which | 
Nd evil of every kind; the impcſlibility of 
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hating, of injuring, or wiſhing to injure any 
one; the ſoft and lively emotion I feel at the 
ſight of whatever is virtuous, generous, and 
amiable ; can theſe meet in the ſame mind with 
Ws the depravity, which without ſcruple treads 
under foot the moſt pleaſing of all our duties? 
No, | feel, and openly declare this to be im- 
poſſible. Never in his whole life could J. J. 
W be a man without ſentiment, or an unnatural 
= father. I may have been deceived, but it is 
WE impoſſible I ſhould have loſt the leaſt of my 
feelings. Were I to give my reaſons I ſhould 
WW {ay too much; ſince they have ſeduced me, 
W they would ſeduce many others: I will not 
therefore expoſe thoſe young perſons by whom 
W | may be read to the ſame danger. I will ſatisfy 
W myſelf by obſerving, that my error was ſuch, 
that in abandoning my children to public edu- 
cation for want of the means of bringing them 
up myſelf; in deſtining them to become work— 
men and peaſants, rather than adventurers and 
W fortune hunters, I thought I acted like an 
W honeſt citizen, and a good father, and conſi— 
dered mylelf as a member of the republic of 
| Plato, Since that time the regrets of my heart 
have more than once told me I was deceiv- 
ed; but my reaſon was ſo far from giving 
me the ſame intimation, that I have frequently 
returned thanks to heaven for having, by this 
means, preſerved them from the fate of their 
father, and that by which they were threat- 
ened the moment | ſhould have been under the 
Jvecefſity of leaving them. Had | left them to 
Madame D'.....y or Madame de I. g 
ho, from friendihip, generoſity, or ſome other 
Motive, offered to tike care of them in due 
time, would they have been more happy, better 
'Ought up, or heaciter men? To tis | cannot 
1 anlwer, 
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anſwer, but I am certain they would have beey 


taught to hate and perhaps betray their parents: 


it is much better that they have never known 


them. 

My third child was therefore carried to the 
foundling hoſpital as well as the two former, 
and the next two were diſpoſed of in the fame 
manner; for I have had five children in all. 
T his arrangement ſeemed to me to be ſo good, 
reaſonable, and lawful, that if I did not pub- 
licly boaſt of it, the motive by which I was 


withheld, was merely my regard for their mo- 


ther; but I mentioned it to all thoſe to whom 
I had declared our connection, to Diderot, 


to Grimm, afterwares to M. de D'. 


and after another interval, to Madame de 
L ++ + + «+ & j and Why 2 and voluntarily, 
without being under the leaſt neceſſity of do- 
ing it, having it in my power to conceal the 
ſtep from all the world: for La Gouin was an 
honeſt woman, very diſcreet, and a perſon on 
whom I had the greateſt reliance. The only 


one of my friends to whom it was in ſome meg— 


jure my intereſt to open myſelf, was Thiert) 
the phyſician, who had the care of my poor 
aunt in one of her lyings in, in which ſhe was 
very ill, In a word, there was no myſtery in 
my conduct, not only on account of my never 
having concealed any thing from my friends, 
but becauſe I never found any harm in it. 
Every thing conſidered, I choſe the beſt deſtina- 
tion for my children, or that which [I thought 
to be ſuch. I could have wiſhed, and fill 
ihould be glad, I had been brought up as the) 
ave been. 

Wphilſt I was thus communicating what! 
dad done, Madame le Vaſſeur did the ſame 
og amongſt her acquaintance, but with 15 

| dun- 
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difintereſted views. I introduced her and her 
daughter to Madame D...n, who from friend- 
ſhip to me, ſhewed them the greateſt kind- 
neſs. The mother confided to her the ſecret 
= of the daughter. Madame D...n, who is 
generous and kind, and to whom ſhe never 
Ws told how attentive I was to her, notwithſtand- 
ing my moderate reſources, in providing for 
. every thing, provided on her part for what 
was necellary, with a liberality which, by 
order of her mother, the daughter concealed 
from me during my reſidence at Paris, nor 
ever mentioned it until we were at the Her- 
= mitage, when ſhe informed me of it, after 

= having diſcloſed to me ſeveral other ſecrets of 
ber heart. I did not know Madame D.. n, 
who never took the leaſt notice to me of 
the matter, was ſo well informed: I know not 
yet whether or not Madame de C.........x, 


cret: but Madame de F.......1 knew the 
whole and could not refrain from prattling. 
= She ſpoke of it to me the following year, 
after I had left her houſe. This induced me 
to write her a letter upon the ſubject, which 
will be found in my collections, and wherein I 
gave ſuch of my reaſons as I could make public, 
el without expoſing Madame le Vaſſzur and her 
family; the moſt determinative of them came 
from that quarter, and theſe J kept profound] y 
ſecret. „ 75 FVV 
can rely upon the diſcretion of Madame 
D...n, and the friendſhip of Madame de 
C... . «; I had the ſame dependence 
upon that of Madame de FF. „ Who, 
however, was long dead before my ſecret made 
its way into the world. This it could never 
have done except by means of the perſons to 
wWaom. 


her daughter-in-law was as much in the ſe- 
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whom I had entruſted it, nor did it until after 
my rupture with them. By this ſingle fact 
they are judged: without exculpating myſelf 
from the blame I deſerve, I prefer it to that 
reſulting from their malignity. My fault is 
great, but it was an error, I have neglected 
my duty, but the deſire of doing an injury 
never entered my heart; and the feelings of a 
father were never more eloquent in favour of 
children whom he never ſaw. But betraying 
the confidence of friendſhip, violating the moſt 
facred of all engagements, publiſhing ſecrets 
. confided to us, and wantonly difhonouring the 
friend we have deceived, and who in detaching 
himſelf from our ſociety ſtill re ſpects us, are not 
faults but baſeneſs of mind and the laſt degree 
of heinouſneſs. „ 5 

J have promiſed my confeſſion and not my 
juſtification; on which account I ſhall ſtop here. 
lt is my duty faithfully to relate the truth, that 
of the reader to be juſt ; more than this I ſhall 
never require of him, 

The marriage of M. de c.. , ets 
dered his mother's houſe ſti}] more agreeable 
to me, by the wit and merit of the new bride, 
a very amiable young perſon, who ſeemed to 
diſtinguiſh me among{t the ſcribes of M. 
D...n. She was the only daughter of the 
Viſcouriteſs de R.. t, a great friend 
of the Comte de F....., and conſequently 
of Grimm's, who was very attentive to her. 

However, it was | who introduced him to ber 
daughter; but their characters not ſuiting each 
other, this connection was not of long dura: 
tion; and Grimm, who from that time aimed 
at what was ſolid, preferred the mother, a w0- 
man of the world, to the daughter who wiſh- 


ed for ſteady friends, ſuch as were agreeable 
; t 
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to her without troubling her head about the 
leaſt intrigue or making any intereſt amongſt 
the great. Madame D.. . n no longer find- 
ing in Madame C.........x all the doci- 
lity ſhe expected, made her houſe very diſagree- 
able to her; and Madame de CO. . X, 
having a great opinion of her own merit, and, 
perhaps of her birth, choſe rather to give up 
the pleaſures of ſociety, and remain almoit 
alone in her apartment, than to ſubmit to a 
yoke ſhe was not diſpoſed to bear, This ſpe- 


cies of exile increaſed my attachment to ker, 


by that natural inclination which excites me 
to approach the wretched. I found her mind 
metaphyſical and reflective, although at times 
a little ſophiſtical; her converſation, which 
was by no means that of a young woman 
coming from a convent, had for me the great- 
eſt attractions; yet ſhe was not twenty years of 
age, Her complexion was ſeducingly fair; her 
figure would have been majeſtic had ſhe held 
herſelf more upright. Her hair which was fair, 
bordering upon aſh colour, and uncommonly 
beautiful, called to my recollection that of my 


poor mamma in the flower of her age, and 


ſtrongly agitated my heart. But the ſevere 
principles IJ had juſt laid down for myſelf, by 
which at all events I was determined to be 
guided, ſecured me from the danger of her and 
her charms. During a whole ſummer | paſled 
three or four hours a day in a tete-a-tete con- 
verſation with her, teaching her arithmetic, and 
fatiguing her with my innumerable cyphers, 
without uttering a ſingle word of gallantry, or 
even once glancing my eyes upon her. Five or 
{ix years later 1 ſhould not have had ſo much 
wiſdom or folly; but it was decreed I was never 
to love but once in my life, and that another 

perſon 
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pe:ton was to have the firſt and laſt ſighs of my 


heart. 


Since I had lived in the houſe of Madame 


D. . . 5, I had always been ſatisfied with my 


tituation, without ſhewing the leaſt ſign of a 


defite to Improve it. The addition which, in 


conjunction with M. de F......1, ſhe had 
made to my ſalary, was entirely of their own 
accord. This year M. de F.. . . l, whoſe 


friendſhip for me daily increaſed, had it in bis 


thoughts to place me more at eaſe, and in 
a leſs precarious ſituation, He was receiver- 


general of finance. M. Dudoyer, his caſh- 


keeper, was old and rich, and wiſhed to re- 
tire, M. de F.. . . . I offered me this place, 
and to prepare my elf for it, I went, during 
a few weeks, to M. Dudoyer, to take the 
neceflary inſtrudions. But whether my talents 
were ill ſuited to the employment, or that 
Dudoyer, who ] thought wiſhed to procure 


bis place for another, was not in earneft in 


the inſtructions he gave me, I acquired by flow 


degiecs, and very imperfectly, the knowledge 
I was in want of, and could never underſtand 


the nature of accounts, rendered intricate,. pet— 
haps defipnedly. Rowever, without having 
poſleſſed myſelf of the whole ſcope of the 
buſineſs, I learned enough of the method to 
purſue it without the leaſt difficulty: Leven 


entered on my new office; I kept the caſh- 
book and the caſh; I paid and received mo- 


ney, took and gase receipts; and althougb 


this buſineſs was as ill ſuited to my inclinations 


as to my abilities, maturity of years beginning 
to render me ſedate, I was determined to con- 
guer my diſguſt, and entirely devote myſelf 10 
my new employment. Unfortunately for me 
had no ſooner began to proceed without Wy 
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culty, than M. de F.. I took a little Jour- 
ney, during which I remained entruſted with the 
caſh, which, at that time, did not amount to 
more than from twenty-five to thirty thouſand 
livies. The anxiety of mind this ſum of mo- 
ney occaſioned me, mage me perceive | was very 
unfit to be a caſh-keeper, and I have no doubt 
but my uneaſy ſituation, during his abſence, 
contributed to the illneſs with which I was ſeized 
after his return. 3 

[| have obſerved in my firſt part that I was 
born in a dying ſtate. A defect in the bladder 
cauſed me, during my early years, to ſutfer 
an almoſt continual retention of urine; and 
my aunt Suſan, to whoſe care | was entruſted, 
had inconceivable difficulty in preſerving me. 
However, ſhe ſucceeded, and my robuſt con- 
ititution at length got the better of all m 
weakneſs, and my health became ſo well elta- 
blifked that, except the ilineſs from languor, 
of waich I have given an account, and fre- 
quent heats in the bladder which the leaſt heat- 
ing of the blood rendered troubleſome, I ar- 
| rived at the age of thirty almoſt without tee]- 
ing my original infirmity. The firſt time this 
happened was upon my arrival at Venice, The 
tatigue of the voyage and the extreme heat J 
had ſuffered, renewed the burnings, and gave 
me a pain in the Joins, which continued until 
the beginning of winter. After having ſeen 
the Padoana, I thought myſelf near the end of 
my career, but I ſuffered not the leaſt inconve- 
nience. After exhauſting my imagination more 
than my body for my Zulietta, I enjoyed better 
| health than ever. It was not until after the im- 
priſonment of Diderot, that the heat of blood, 
brought. on by my journies to Vincennes dor— 
ng the terrible heat of that ſummer, gave me 
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a violent nephretic cholic, ſince which I hare 
never recovered my primitive good ftate of 


health. | | 

At the time of which I ſpeak, having per- 
work of the curſed receiver -· general's office, [ 
fell into a worſe ſtate than ever, and remain- 
ed five or ſix weeks in my bed in the moſt 
melancholy ftate imagi able. Madame D...n 
ſent me the celebrated Morand, who, notwith- 


| haps fatigued myſelf too much in the filthy 


ſtanding his addreſs and the delicacy of his 


touch, made me ſuffer the greateſt torments, 


He adviſed me to have recourſe to Daran, 


who, in fact, gave me ſome relief; but Mo— 
rand, when he gave Madame D...n an ac- 


count of the ſtate I was in, declared to her 
1 ſhould not be alive in fix months. This 


afterwards came to my car, and made me re- 
flet ſeriouſly on my ſituation and the folly of 
ſacrificing the repoſe of the few days I had 


to live to the ſlavery of an employment, for 


which I felt nothing but diſguſt. Beſides, 
how was it poſſible to reconcile the ſevere 
principles I had juſt adopted, to a ſituation 
with which they had fo little relation ? Should 
not I, the caſh-keeper of a receiver-general 
of finances, have preached poverty and diſin— 


tereſtedneſs with a very ill gr:ce? Theſe ideas 


fermented ſo powerfully in my mind with the 


fever, and were ſo ftrongly impreſſed, that 


from that time nothing could remove them; 
and, during my cenvaleſcence, I confirmed 
my{eif with tte preateſt coolneſs in the re- 
ſolutions 1 had taken during my delirium. | 


' for ever abandoned all projects of fortune and 


advancement. Reſolved to paſs in indepen- 
dence and pu.crty the little time I had to 
exiſt, I made every cftort of which my mind 
was 
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was capable, to break the fetters of prejudice, 
and courageouſly to do every thing that was 


right without giving myſelf the leaſt concern 


about the judgment of others. The obſtacles 


J had to combat, and the efforts I made to 
triumph over them, are inconceivable, I ſuc- 


ceeded as much as it was poflible I ſhould, and 
to a greater degree than | myſelf had hoped 
for. Had I at the ſame time ſhaken off the 
yoke of friendſhip as well as that of prejudice 
my deſign would have been accompliſhed, 
perhaps the greateſt, at leaſt the moſt uſeful 
one to virtue, that mortal ever conceived ; 
but whilſt I deſpiſed the fooliſh judgments \ 
the vulgar tribe of the ſc]f-called great and 
wiſe; 1 ſuffered myſelf to be influenced and 
led by perſons who called themſclves my 
friends. "Theſe, hurt at ſeeing me walk alone 
in a new path, while I ſeemed to take mea- 
ſures for my happineſs, uſed all their endca- 
vours to render me ridiculous, and that they 
night afterwards defame me, firſt ſtrove to 
make me contemptible. It was leſs my lite- 
rary fame than my perſona] reformatian, of 
which I here ſtate the period, that drew upon 
we their jealouſy; they perhaps might have 
pardoned me for having diſtinguithed myleli 


- ; . . 1 © 
in the art of writing; but they could never 


forgive my ſetting them, by my conduct, an 


example, which, in their eyes, ſeemed to re— 
fic on themſelves, I was horn for friend- 
ſnip; my mild and eaſy difpotition nourtched 
It Without Gificulty. As long as | lived, un- 
Known to the public | was beloved by all my 
private acquaintance, and | had not a ſingle 
cnen'y, But the moment J acqui:ed literary 
fame, | had no longer a friend. This was a 
beat misfortune; but a ſtil] greater was that of 

| | deing 
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being ſurrounded by people who called them- 
ſelves my friends, and uſed the rights attached 
to that ſacred name to lead me on to deſtruction. 


The ſucceeding part of theſe memoirs will ex- 


plain this odious conſpiracy. | here ſpeak of 
its Origin, and the manner of the firſt intrigue 


will ſhortly appear. 
In the independence in which 1 lived, it was, 


however, neceſlary to ſubſiſt. To this effect 


1 thought of very ſimple means: which were 


copying muſic at ſo much a page. If any em- 
ployment more ſolid would have fulnlled the 
ſame end I would have taken it up; but this 
occupation being to my taſte, and tne only one 


which, without perſonal attendance, could 

cure me daily bread, I adopted it. Thinking 1 
had no longer need of foreſight, and, ftifling 
the vanity of caſh keeper to a financier, I made 
myſelf a copyiſt of muſic. I thought I had made 
an adyantagecus choice, and of this I fo little 
repented, that 1 never quitted my new pro- 
ſeſſion until I was forced to do it, after taking 
a fixed reſolution to return to it as foon as poſh- 
Bite -- 
The ſucceſs of my firſt difcourſe rendered the 
exccution of this refolution more caſy. As 
foon as it had gained the premium, Diderot vn- 
dertook to get it printed. Whilſt I was in my 
bed, he wrote me a note, informing me of the 
publication and effect: It takes, ſaid he, beyond 
all imagination ; never was there an inſtance of 4 


de ſucceſſ. 


i his favour of the public, bs no means fo+ 
licited, and to an unknown author, gave me 


the firſt real aſſurance of my talents, of which, 
notwithſtanding an internal ſentiment, 1 had 
always had my doubts, I conceived the great 


advantage to be drawn from it in tayour of the 
way 


(48 ) 
way of life I had determined to purſue ; and was 
of opinion, that a copyiſt of ſome celebrity in 


the republic of letters, was not likely to want 


employment. 


The moment my reſolution was confirmed, 


] wrote a note to M. de F. . . . I, communi» 
cating to him my intentions, thanking him 
and Madame D. . n for all their goodneſs, and 
offering them my ſervices in the way of my 


new profeſſion. F......1 did not underſtand 


my note, and, thinking I was ſtill in the de- 
lirium of a fever, haſtened to my apartment ; 
but he found me ſo determined, that all he 
could ſay to me was without the leaſt effect. 
He went to Madame D.. . n, and told her, 
and every body he met, that I was become in- 
ſane, | let him ſay what he pleaſed, and pur- 


ſued the plan I had conceived. I began the 
change in my dreſs; I quitted laced cloaths and 


white ſtockings; 1 put on a round wig, laid 
aſide my ſword, and ſold my watch; ſaying 
to myſelf with inexpreſſible pleaſure : "Thank 
heaven! TI ſhall no longer want to know the 


hour | M. dee el bad the goodneſs to 


wait a conſiderable time before he diſpoſed of 
my place. At length, perceiving me inflexi- 


bly reſolved, he gave it to M. d'Alibard, 


formerly tutor to the young C.........x 


and known as a botaniſt by his Flora Pariji- 


enſis*, 
However auſtere my ſumptuary reform might 


| be, 1 did not at firſt extend it to my linen, 


* 1 doubt not but theſe circumſtances are now differently 
related by M. F..... . U and his conforts; but I appeal to 
what he ſaid of them at the time, and long afterwards, to 


every body he knew, until the forming ot the conlyiracy, 


and of which, men of common ſcenic and honour, - muit have 
preferved the remembrance, 


which 
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which was fine and in great quantity, the re. 
mainder of my ſtock when at Venice, and to 
which I was particularly attached. I had made 
it ſo much an object of cleanlineſs that it be- 
came one of luxury, which was rather expen-. 
ſive. Some perſon, however, did me the fa. 


vour to deliver me from this ſervitude. On 


Chriſtmas-eve, whilſt the governeſſes were at 
veſpers, and | was at the ſpiritual concert, the 
door of a garret, in which all our linen was 
hung up after being waſhed, was broke open, 
Every thing was ſtolen; and, amongſt other 
things, forty-two of my ſhirts, of very fine 
linen, and which were the principal part of my 


ſtock. By the manner in which the neigh- 


bours deſcribed a man whom they had ſeen 
come out of the hotel with ſeveral parcels 
whilſt we were all abſent, Thereſa and myſelf 
ſuſpected her brother, whom we knew to be a 
worthleſs man. The mother ſtrongly endea- 


voured to remove this ſuſpicion, but ſo many 


circumſtances concurred to prove it to be well 
founded, that, notwithſtanding al! ſhe could 
lay, our opinions remained itil] the ſame: I 
duared not make a ſtrict ſearch for fear of find- 
ing more than I wiſhed to do. The brother 
never returned to the place where I lived, and, 
at length, was no more heard of by any of us 
1 wes much grieved T i&eta and myſelf ſhould 
be connected with ſuch a family, and 1 ex- 
horted her more than ever to thake off fo 
dangerous a yoke. I his adventure cu:ed me 
of my inclination for line linen, and fince that 
time all I have had has been very common, and 
more ſuitable to the reſt of my dreſs. 

Having thus completed the change of that 


which related to my perſon, all my cares tend- 


ed to rende it ſolid and laſting, by ſtriving to 
D root 
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root out from my heart every thing ſuſceptible 
of receiving an impreſſion from the judgment 
of men, or which, from the fear of blame, 
might turn me aſide from any thing good and 
reaſonable in itſelf. In confequence of the 
ſucceſs of my work, my reſolution made ſome 
noiſe in the world alſo, and procured me em- 
ployment; ſo that I began my new profeſſion 
with great appearance of ſucceſs, However, 
ſeveral caiNes prevented me from ſucceeding 
in it to the ſame degree I ſhould under any 
other circamſtances have done. In the firſt 
place, my ill ſtate of health. The attack 1 
had juſt had, brought on conſequences which 
prevented my ever being fo well as I was be- 
fore; and I am of opinion, the phyſicians, to 
whoſe care |] entruſted myſelf, did me as much 
harm as my illneſs. I was ſucceſſively under 
the hands of Morand, Doran, Helvetius, Ma- 
louin, and Thyerri; men able in their profel- 
ſion, and all of them my friends, who treated 
me each according to his own manner, with- 
out giving me the leaſt relief, and weakened 
me conſiderably. The more I ſubmitted to 
their direction, the yellower, thinner, and 
weaker I became. My imagination, which 
they terrified, judging of my fituation by the 
effect of their drugs, preſented to me, on this 
fide of the tomb, nothing but continued ſuf- 
ferings from the gravel, ftone, and retention 
of urine, Every thing which gave relief to 
others, ptiſans, baths, and bleeding, increaſed 
iy tortures. Perceiving the bougees ef Da— 
ran, the only ones that had any favourable ef- 
fect, and without which 1 thought J could no 
longer exiſt, to give me a momentary relief; [ 
procured a prodigious number of them, that, 
In caſe of Daran's death, 1 might never be at a 
lots. 
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loſs. During the eight or ten years in which 
I made ſuch frequent uſe of theſe, they muſt, 
with what I have left, have coſt me fifty 
louis, 5 555 

It will eaſily be judged, that ſuch expenſive 
and painful means did not permit me to work 
without interruption; and that a dying man is 
not ardently znduſtrious in the buſineſs by which 
he gains his daily bread, 

Literary occupations cauſed another inter-. 
ruption not leſs prejudicial to my daily em- 
ployment. My diſcourſe had no ſooner ap- 
peared, than the defenders of letters fell upon 
me as if they had agreed with each other to do 
it. My indignation was ſo raiſed at ſeeing ſo 
many blockheads, who did not underſtand the 
queſtion, attempt to decide upon it imperiouf- 
ly, that in my anſwer I gave ſome of them the 
worſt of it. One M. Gautier, of Nancy, the 
firſt who fell under the laſh of my pen, was 
very roughly treated in a letter to M. Grimm. 
The ſecond was King Staniſlaus, h:mleif, who 
did not diſdain to enter the liſts with me. Ihe 
honour he did me, obliged me to change my 
manner in combatting his opinion; I made ule 
of a graver ſtile, but not Jeſs nervous; and, 
without failing in reſpect to the author, I com- 
pletely refuted his work, |] knew a jeſuit, 
Father de Menou, had been concerned in it. 
1 depended on my judgment to diſtinguiſh what 
was written by the prince, from the produc- 
tion of the monk, and falling without mercy 
upon all the jefuitical phraſes, I remarked, as 
I] went along, an anachroniſm, which | thought 
could come from nobody but the pricit, This 
compoſition, which, for what reaſon I know 
not, has been leſs ſpoken of than any of my 
ether writings, is the only one of its kind. | 
| exe ſeized 


IF. 
ſeized the oportunity which offered of ſhew- 


ing to the public in what manner an individual 


may defend the cauſe of truth even againſt a 
ſovereign. It is difficult to adopt a more dig- 
nified and reſpectful manner than that in which 
I anſwered him. I had the happineſs to have 
to do with an adverſary to whom, without 
adulation, I could ſhew every mark of the 
eſteem, of which my heart was full; and this 


I did with ſucceſs and a proper dignity. My 


friends, concerned for my ſafety, imagined they 
already ſaw me in the Baſtille. This appre- 
henfion never once entered my head, and | was 
right in not being afraid. The good prince, 
after reading my anſwer, ſaid: / buve enough of 
it; I wiil not return te the charge. | have, ſince 
that time received from him different marks of 
eſteem and benevolence, ſome of which I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak of; and what I had writ- 
ten was read in France, and throughout Eu- 
rope, without meeting with the leaſt cenſure. 
In a little time I had another adverſary whom 
IJ had not expected: this was the ſame M. 
Bordes, of Lyons, who ten years before had 
ſhewn me much friendſhip, and from whom I 
had received ſeveral ſervices. I had not for- 


gotten him, but had neglected him from idle 


nels, and had not ſent him my writings for 


want of an opportunity, without ſeeking for it, 


to get them conveyed to his hands. I was there- 
fore in the wrong, and he attacked me ; this, 
| however, he did politely, and I anſwered in 
the ſame manner. He replied more decidedly. 


This produced my laſt anſwer: after which I 


heard no more from him upon the ſubject ; but 
| he became my moſt violent enemy, took the 
advantage of the time of my misfortunes, to 
publiſh againſt me the moſt indecent libels, and 


| made 
„ 
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made a journey to London on purpoſe to do me 
an injury. 

All this controverſy employed me a good 
deal, and cauſed me a great loſs of time in my 
copying, without much contributirg to the 
progreſs of truth, or the go'd of my purke, 
Piflot, at that time my bookſeller, gave me but 
little for my pamphiets, frequently nothing at 
all, and I never received a farthing for my firſt | 
diſcourſe. Diderot gave it him. | was obliged 
to wait a long time for the little he gave me, 
and to take it from him in the moſt trifling 
ſums. Notwithſtanding this, my copying went 
on but ſlowly. I had two things together upon 
my hands, which was the moſt likely means of 
doing them both ill, _ 8 
They were very oppoſite to each other in 
their effects by the different manners of living 
to which they rendered me ſubject, The ſuc- 
ceſs of my firſt writings had given me celebri- 
ty. My new fituation excited curioſity. Every 
body wiſhed to know that whimſical man who 
| ſought not the acquaintance of any one, and 
whoſe only deſire was to live free and happy 
in the manner he had choſen : this was ſuffi 
cient to make the thing impoſſible to me. My 
apartment was continually full of people, 
who, under different pretences, came to take 
up my time. The women employed a thou- 
ſand artifices to engage me to dinner, The 
more unpolite I was with people, the more 
obſtinate they became. I could not refuſe every 
body. While I made myſelf a thouſand ene- 
mics, by my refuſals, I was inceſſantly a flave 
to my complaiſance, and, in whatever manner | 
made my engagements, I had not an hour in 2 
day to myſelf, 
I then 


©. OE 


1 then perceived it was not ſo eaſy to be poor 
and independent, as I had imagined, I wifhed 
to live by my profeſſion : the public would not 
ſuffer me to do it. A thouſand means were 
thought of to indemnify me for the time I loſt, 
'The next thing would have been ſhewing my- 
ſelf like Punch, at ſo much each perſon, I 
knew no dependence more cruel and degrading 
than this. I ſaw no other method of putting 
an end to it, than refuſing all kinds of preſents, 
great and ſmall, let them come from whom 
they would. This had no other effect than to 
increaſe the number of givers, who wiſhed to 
have the honour of overcoming my reſiſtance, 
and to force me, in ſpite of myſelf, to be un- 
der an obligation to them. Many who would 
not have given me half a crown, had I aſked. 
it for them, inceſſantly importuned me with 
their offers, and, in revenge for my refu tal, tax- 
ed me with arrogance and oftentation. 

It will naturally be conceived, that the re- 
ſolution I had taken, and the ſyſtem I withed 
to follow, were not agreeable to Madame le 
Vaſſeur. All the difintereſtedneis of the 
daughter did not prevent her from following 


= the directions of her mother; and the gover- 


neſſes, as Gauffcourt called them, were not 
always ſo ſteady in their refulals as I was. Al- 
though many things were <o:1cealed from me, 
| perceived ſo many as were neceſſary to en- 
able me to judge that I did not ſee all, and this 
tormented me leſs by the accuſation of conni- 
Vance, which it was eaſy for me to foreſee, than 
by the cruel idea of never being maſter in my 
own apartments, nor even of my own perſon. 
| prayed, conjured, and became angry, all to 
no purpoſe; the mother made me paſs for an 
eternal grumbler, and a man who was peeviſh 
and 
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little _— was myſterious and a ſecret to me; 


houſe, and my reſidence at Paris, diſagreeable 


I introduced the peeviſhneſs and ill humour 
them. 


contributed not a little to this: thrown into 


it into my head to adopt others of my own, 
to enable me to diſpenſe with thoſe of ſociety. 


quer, having for principle the fear of being 
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( 140 ) 
and ungovernable. She held perpetual whiſ. 
perings with my friends; every thing in my 


and, that I might not inceſſantly expoſe myſelf 
to noiſy quarrelling, I no loager dared to take 
notice of what paſled in it. A firmneſs of which 
] was not capable, would have been neceſſary to 
withdraw me from this domeſtic ſtrife, I knew 
how to complain, but not how to act: they ſuf- 
fered me to ſay what J pleaſed, and continued to 
act as they thought proper. - 
This conſtant teazing, and the daily impor- 
tunities to which I was ſubject, rendered the 


to me. When my indiſpoſition permitted me 
to go out, and I did not ſuffer my ſelf to be led 
by my acquaintance firſt to one place and then 
to another, I took a walk, alone, and reflected 
on my grand ſyſtem, ſomething of which! 
committed to paper, bound up between two co- 
vers, which, with a pencil, I always had in my 
pocket. In this manner, the unforeſeen dil- 
agreeableneſs of a ſituation I had choſen en- 
tirely led me back to literature, to which un- 
ſuſpectingly I had recourſe as a means of relieving 
my mind; and thus, in the firſt works 1 wrote, 


which were the cauſe of my undertaking 


There was another circumſtance which 


the world in deſpite of myſelf, without hav- 
ing the manners of it, or being in a ſituation 
to adopt and conform myſelf to them, I took 
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My fooliſh timidity, which I could not con- 


wanting 


67 
wanting in the common forms, I took, by 
way of encouraging myfeſf, a reſolution to 


tread them under foot. I became four and a 


cynic from ſhame, and affected to deſpiſe the 


politeneſs which I knew not how to practiſe. 
This auſterity, conformable to my new prin- 
ciples, I mult confeſs ſeemed to ennoble itſelf 


in my mind; it aſſumed in my eyes the form 
of the intrepidity of virtue, and I dare aſſert it 
to be upon this noble baſis, that it ſupperted 


itſelf longer and better than could have been 
expected from any thing ſo contrary to my 


nature, Yet, notwithſtanding, I had the 


name of a miſanthrope, which my exterior ap- 


pearance and ſome happy expreſſions had given 
me in the world ; it is certain I did not ſup- 
port the character well in private, that m 


friends and acquaintance led this untractable 
bear about like a Jamb, and that confining my 


ſarcaſms to ſerve but general truths, I was never 
capable of ſaying an uncivil thing to any perſon 
whatſoever. TT 
The Devin du Village brought me completely 
into vogue, and pretently after there was not 
a man in Paris whoſe company was more 
ſought after than mine. The hiſtory of this 
piece, which is a kind of æta in my life, is 


joined with that of the connections I had at 


that time. I muſt enter a little into particu- 


hrs to make what is to follow the better under- 


ſtood. | 


1 had a numerous acquaintance, yet no 
more than two friends: Diderot and Grimm. 


By an effect of the detire | have ever felt to 


unite every thing that is dear to me, I was too 
mucn a friend to both not to make them ſhortly 
become ſo to each other. I connected them } 


more 
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they agreed well together, and ſhortly became 
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more intimate with each other than with me, 
Diderot had a numerous acquaintance, but 
Grimm, a ſtranger and a new comer, had his 
to procure, and with the greateſt pleaſure l 
procured him all I could. I had already given 
him Diderot, I afterwards brought him ac. 
quainted with Gauffecourt. I introduced him 
_ toMadamedeC........x, Madame D. . . , 
and the Baron d' H.. . . . k; with whom I had 
become connected almoſt in ſpite of myſelf, 
All my friends became his: this was natural: 
but not one of his ever became mine ; which 
was inclining to the contrary. Whilſt he yet 
lodged at the houſe of the ComtedeF....., he 
frequently gave us dinners in his apartment, 
but I never received the leaſt mark of friend- 
ſhip from the Comte de F.. .., the Comte de 
8. fg; bis relation, very familiar with 
Grimm, nor from any other perfon, man or 
woman, with whom Grimm, by their means, 
had any connection. I except the Abbe Ray- 
nal, who, although his friend, gave proofs 
of his being mine ; and, in caſes of need, of- 
fered me his purſe with a generolity not very 
common. But I knew the Abbe Raynal long 
before Grimm had any acquaintance with him, 
and had entertained a great regard for him on 
account of his delicate and honourable beha- 
viour to me upon a ſlight occaſion, which | 
hall never forget. 1 
The Abbe .Raynal is certainly a warm 
friend; of this 1 ſaw a proof, much about the 
time of which | ſpeak, with reipe&t to Grimm 
himſelf, with whom he was very intimate. 
Grimm, after having been ſometime on a foot- 
ing of friend/ip with Mademoiſelle F.., fell 
violently in love with her, and withed to ſup— 
plant C.....c. The young lady piquing * 
c 


„ 


ſelf on her conſtancy, refuſed her new admirer. 
He took this ſo much to heart, that the ap- 
pearances of his affliction became tragical. He 
ſuddenly fell into the ſtrangeſt ſtate imaginable. 
He paſſed days and nights in a continued le- 
thargy. He lay with his eyes open; and, al- 
though his pulſe continued to beat regularly, 
without ſpeaking, eating, or ſtirring, yet ſome- 
times ſeeming to hear what was ſaid to him, 
but never anſwering, not even by a ſign, and 
remaining almoſt as immoveable as if he had 
been dead, yet without agitation, pain, or fe- 
ver, The Abbe Raynal and myſelf watched 
over him; the Abbe, more robuſt, and in 
better health than I was, by night and I by day, 
without ever both being abſent at one time. 
The Comte de F..... was alarmed and 
brought to him Senac, who, after having 
examined the ſtate in which he was, ſaid there 
was nothing to apprehend, and took his leave 
without giving a preſcription. My fears 
for my friend made me carefully obſerve the 
W countenance of the phylician, and I perceived 
him ſmile as he went away. However, the 
W paticnt remained ſeveral days almoſt motion- 
| Teſs, without taking any thing except a few 
preſerved cherries, which from time to time 
I put upon his tongue, and which he ſwallow- 
ed without difficulty. At length he, one morn « 
ing, roſe, dreſſed himſelf, and returned to his 
| uſual way of life, without either at that time 
| Or afterwards ſpeaking to me, or to the Abbe 
Raynal, at leaſt that I know of, or to any 
other perſon ot this ſingular lethargy, or the 
care we had taken of him during the time it 
laſted. 
The affair made a noiſe, and it would really 
| have been a wonderful circumſtance had the 
cruelty 
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tion in the firſt circles; by which means he 
ſeparated from me, with whom he was never 


any body elſe. I perceived him to be on the 
a parade, were thoſe which, with leſs noiſe and 
pretenſion, I had really conceived for him, | 


was glad he ſucceeded in the world; but I did 
not wiſh him to do this by forgetting his friend, 


| perceive a void in your enjoyments, I hope you 


ſaid I was right, made his arrangements in con- 
ſequence, and ſhook off all reſtraint, ſo that! 


common friends. 


nected with Madame D'. . . . . y as he afterwards 
became, was at the houſe of Baron d'H .. . . . 


. Having cen long attached to Diderot, he en. 
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eruelty of an opera girl made a man die of de- 
(pair. This ſtrong paſſion brought Grimm in. 
to vogue; he was ſoon conſidered as a prodigy 
in love, friendſhip, and attachments of every 
kind. Such an opinion made his company 
ſought after, and procured him a good recep- 


inclined to aſſociate when he could do it with 


point of breaking with me entirely; for the 
lively and ardent ſentiments, of which he made 


I one day ſaid to him: Grimm, you neglect me, 
and I forgive you for it. When the firſt intoxi- 
cation of your ſucceſs is over, and you begin to 


will return to your friend, whom you will al- 
ways find in the ſame ſentiments : at preſent 
do not conſtrain yourſelf, I leave you at liberty 
to act as you pleaſe, and wait your leiſure. He 


ſaw no more of him except in company with ou! 


Our chief rendezvous, before he was fo con: 


This ſaid baron was the ſon of a man who had 
raiſed himſelf from obſcurity. His fortune ws 
conſiderable, and he uled it nobly, receiving 2 
bis houſe men of letters and merit; and, b) 
the knowledge he himſelf had acquired, wi 
very worthy of holding a place amongſt them 
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deavoured to become acquainted with me by 
his means, even before my name was known 
to the world. A natural repugnancy prevent 
ed me a long time from anſwering his advances, 
One day, when he aſked me the reaſon of my 
unwillingneſs, I told him, he was too rich, 
He was however reſolved to carry his point, 
and at length ſucceeded. My greateſt misfor- 
tune proceeded from my being unable to reſiſt 
the force of marked attention. |] have ever had 
reaſon to repent of having yielded to it. 

Another acquaintance which, as ſoon as I 
had any pretenſions to it, was converted into 
friendihip, was that of M. Duclos. I had 
leveral years before ſeen him, for the firſt time, 
at the C... .. e, at the houſe of Madame D'. y. 
with whom he was upon veiy good terms. On 
that day we only dined together, and he return— 
ed to town in the atternoon. But we fad a 
eonverſation of a few moments after dinner. 
Madame D'. . .. y had mentioned me io him, 
and my opera of the Muſes Gallautes. Duclos, 
endowed with too great talents not to be a 
trend to thoſe in whom the like were found, was 
prepoſleſſed in my favour, and invited me to go 
and ſee him. Notwithſtanding my former wiſh, 
increaſed by an acquaintance, I was wit held 
by my tmidity and indolence, as long as | had 
no other paſtport to him than his complaitance. 
But encouraged by my futt ſuccels, and by 
his eulogiums, which reached my ears, I went 
to lee him; he returned my viſit, and thus be— 
| gan the connection between us, which will cver 
render him dear to me. By him, as well as 
from the teſtimony of my own heart, I learned. 
that uprightneſs and probity may ſometimes 
ve connected with the cultivation of lettcrs. 
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| Many other connections leſs ſolid, and which 
I ſhall not here particularize, were the effeds 


of my firſt ſucceſs, and laſted until curioſity 
was ſatisfied. I was a man fo eaſily known, 
that on the next day nothing new was to be 


diſcovered in me. However, a woman, who 
at that time was deſirous of my acquaintance, 


became much more ſolidly attached to me than 


any of thoſe whoſe curioſity I had excited: 


this was the Marchioneſs of Crequi, niece to 
M. le Bailli de Froulay, ambaſſador from Malta, 
| whoſe brother had preceded M. M...... in 


the embaſſy to Venice, and whom I had gone 
to ſee at my return from that city. Madame 
de Crequi wrote to me; I viſited her: ſhe re- 


ceived me into her friendſhip. I ſometimes 


dined with her. 1 met at her table ſeveral men 
of letters, amoneſt others M. S. , the 


author of Spartacus, Barnevelt, &c. ſince be- 


come my implacable enemy; for no other rea- 
ſon, at leaſt that I can imagine, than my bearing 
the name of a man whom his father has cruelly 


It will appear that for a copyiſt, who ought 


to be employed in his bulineſs from morning 


to night, I had many interrupt.ons, which 
rendered my days not very lucrative, and pre- 


vented me from being ſufficiently attentive to 


what I did to do it well; for which reaſon, 
half the time I had to my ſelf was loſt in eral- 


ing errors or beginning my theet anew. This 


daily importunity rendered Paris more unſup— 


portable, and made me ardently wiſh to be in 


the country, I leveral times went to pals 3 
few days at Marcouſſis, the vicar of which 
was known to Madame le Vaſſeur, and with 
whom we all arranged ourſelves in fuch a man- 


ner as nut tg make things diſagtecable to bim. 
Grimm 


A 7:3 

Grimm once went thither with us“. The 
vicar had a tolerable voice, ſung well, and, 
although he did not read mulic, learned his 
part with great facility and preciſion, We 
paſſed our time in ſinging the trios | had com- 
poſed at OC... . . . X. To theſeI added two 
or three new ones, to the words Grimm and 
the vicar wrote, well or ill. I cannot refrain 
from regretting thoſe trios compoſed and ſung 
in moments of pure joy, and which 1 left at 
Wootton with all my muſic. Mademoiſelle 
Davenport has perhaps curled her hair with 
them; but they were worthy of being pieſerv- 
= ed, and are, for the moſt part, of a very good 
W counterpoint. It was after one of thele little 
excurſions in which I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
tie aunt at her eaſe and very cheerful, and in 
Which my ſpiries were much enlivened, that [ 
wrote to the vicar, very rapidly and very ill, an 
<iltle in verſe, Which will be found amongſt my 
Papers, 

1 had nearer to Paris another ſtation much 
bo my liking with XI. Mullard, my country— 
wan, relation, and friend, who at Paſſy had 
made himſelf a charming retreat, where I have 
patled ſome very peacetu! moments. M. Muſ- 
lard was a jeweller, a man of good ſenſe, who, 
after having acquired a genteel fortune, and 
Sven his only daughter in marriage to M. de 
Valmalette, the ſon of an exchange broker, and 
mattre d'hotel to the king, took the wiſe reſo- 
lution to quit bulinets in his declining years, 


* Since I have negleQed to relate here a trifling, but me- 
morable adventure, 1 had, with the ſaid Grimm, one day, on 
Which we were to dine at the fountain of St. Vandrille, I will 

let it paſs : but when 1 thought of it afterwards, 1 concluded 
tdat he was brooding in his heart the co upiracy he has with ſo 
mach ſucceſs fince carried into execution. 
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and to place an interval of repoſe and enjoy- 
ment between the hurry and the end of life. 
The good man Muſſard, a real philoſopher in 
practice, lived without care, in a very plea- 
fant houſe which he himſelf had built in a 
very pretty garden, laid out with his own 
hands. In b the terraces of this garden 
he found foſh] ſhells, and in ſuch great quan- 
tities, that his lively imagination ſaw nothing 
but ſhells in nature. He really thought the 
univerſe was compoſed of ſhells and the re- 
mains of ſhells, and that the whole earth was 
only the ſand of theſe in different ſtrate. His 
attention thus conſtantly engaged with his 
ſingular diſcoveries, his imagination became 
fo heated with the ideas they gave him, that, 
in his head, they would ſoon have been con- 
verted into a ſyſtem, that is, into folly, if, 
bappily for his reaſon, but unfortunately fur 
his friends, to whom he was dear, and to 
whom tis hack was an apreeable aſylum, 2 
molt crue} and extraordinary difeaſe had not 
put an end to his exiſtence A conſtantly in- 
creaſing tumour in his ſtomach prevented hin 
from eating, long before the cauſe of it ws 
d iſcovered, and, after ſeveral years of ſuffering 
abſolutely occaſioned! him to die of hunger. 
] can never, without the greateſt afiction of 
mind, call to my recollection the laſt moments 
of this worthy man, who ſtill received with 10 
much pleaſure, Leneips and mylelf, the only 
friends whom the ſight of his ſufferings did 
not ſeparate from hem until his laſt hour, whe" 
he was reduced to devouring with his ehe 
the repaſts he had placed before us, ſcarce! 
hav.ng the power of ſwallowing a few Crops 
f. enk tea. which came up again a moment 


aficrwa:ds, But tetoic theſe days of ſorrow 
hov 
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how many have I paſſed at his houſe, with 
the choſen friends he had made himſelf! At 
the head of the liſt I place the Abbe Prevor, 
a very amiable man, and very fincere, whole 
heart vivifec hes writings worthy of immor- 
ality. aad wao, neither in his diſpotition nor 
in iociety, had the leaſt of the melancholy 
colouring he gave to his works: Procope 
the phyſician, a little Eſop, a favourite with 
the ladies: Boulanger, the celebrated poſthu- 
mous author of Deſp2tifme Oriental, and who, 
| am of opinion, extended the ſyſtems of RI if- 
ſard on the duration of the world. The female 
part of his friends conſiſted of Madame D...., 
mece to „„ Who, at time, as no 
thing more than a good kind of woman, and 
pretendgd not to wit: Madame Vanloo, cer- 
tainly not handſome, but charming, and way 
ſung like an angel: Madame de Valmaiects, 
herſelf, who lung allo, and who, although 
very thin, would hire been very amiahſe gad 
ſh: had fewer pretenſions. Such, or very near- 
ly ſuch, was the ſociety of MI. VI Hard, with 
which I ſhould have bee mucn pieaſmd, had 
not his conchyliomania more engaged my atten- 
tion; and I can fay, with great truth, that, 
for upwards of fix months, [| Worked with him 
in his cabinet with as much ple.ifure as he felt 
WwnkF 
He had long inſiſted upon the virtue of the 
waters of Pally, that they were proper in my 
cale, and recommended me to cone to hs 
houſe to drink them. To withdraw myself 
from the tumult of the city, | at length con- 
ſented, and went to paſs eigut or tea days at 
Pally, which, on account of my being in the 
country, were of more ſecvige tome than the 
Waters 1 drank during my Ray there, Malthird 
-play 24 
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played the violoncello, and was paſſionatel; 
fond of Italian muſic. This was the ſubject 1 
a long converſation we had one evening after 
ſupper, particularly the opere-buffe we had both 
ſeen in Italy, and with which we were highly 
delighted. My fleep having forſaken me in the 
night, I conſidered in what manner it would be 
pothble to give in France an idea of this kind 
of drama, The Amcurs de Ragonde did not in 
the leaſt reſemble it. In the morning, whilſt 1 
took my walk and drank the waters, I haſtily 
threw together a few couplets to which I adapted 
uch airs as occurred to me at the moment. I 
ſcribbled cver what I had compoſed, in a kind 
of avauited ſaloon at the end of the garden, and 
at tea. I could not feftain from ſhewing the 
airs to Muflard, and to Mademoiſelle du Ver- 
1 ois, his gcuuernante, Who was a very good and 
amiable girl, The thiee pieces of compoſition, 
{ had ſketched out, were the firſt monologue: 
Tdi ferdu inan ſervatenr ; the air of the Devin; 
* 4 25 creit il pnquiece and the laſt duo: 
A jamais, Celin, je engage, Fc. I was fo far 
from thinking it worth while to continue what 
J had begun, that, had it not been for the ap- 
plauſe and encouragement I received from both 
Muſiard and Mademoiſelle, I ſhould have 
thrown my papers into the fire and thought 
no more of their contents, as I had frequent!y 
done by things of much the ſame merit; but 
{ was fo animated by the encomiums I receiv- 
ed, that, in fix days, my drama, excepting 
a few couplets, was written, The muſic allo 
was fo far kc iched out, that all I had farther 
todo to it, after my return from Paris, was t0 
compole a little of the recitative, and to add 
the middle parts, the whole of which L finiſhed 


with ſo much rapidi y, that in chree weeks my 
- work 
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work was ready for repreſentation. The only 
thing, now wanting, was the divertiſſement, 
which was not compoſed until a long time after- 
wards. 

My imagination was ſo warmed by the com- 
poſition of this work, that I had the ſtrongeſt 


deſire to hear it performed, and would have 


given any thing to have ſeen and heard the 
whole in the manner I ſhould have choſen ; 


which would have been that of Lully, who 


is faid to have had Armide, performed for 
himſelf only. As it was not poiſible 1 ſhould 
hear the performance unaccompanied by the 
public, I could not ſee the effect of my piece 
without getting it received at the opera. 
Unfortunately it was quite a new ſpecies of 
compoſition, to which the ears of the public 


were not accuſtomed; and beſides, the ill. 


ſucceſs of the uſes Gallantes, gave too much 
reaſon to fear for the Devin, if I preſented it 
in my own name. Duclos relieved me from 
this difficulty, and engaged to get the piece 


rehearſed without ment toning the author. I nat 
] might not diſcover mytelt, I did not go to 


the rehearſal, and the Petits vio/ons*, by whom 


it was directed, knew not who the author 
was until after a general plaudit had borne 


the teſtimony of the work, Every body pre- 


{ent was ſo delighted with it, that, on the next 
day, nothing elie was ſpoken of in the diffe- 


rent companies, M. de Cury, Intendant des 
Menus, who was preſent at the rehearſal, de- 
manded the piece to have it performed at court. 
Duclos, who knew my intentions, and thought 


. | | | | 
Rebel and Pranceur, who when they were very young, 


owes mes from houſe to houſe playing on the violin, were 
called. | 


] thould 
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I ſhould be leſs maſter of my work at the 
court than at Paris, refuſed to give it. Cury 
claimed it authoritatively. Duclos perſiſted in 
his refuſal, and the diſpute between them was 
carried to ſuch a length, that one day they 
would have gone out from the opera-houſe to- 
gether, had they not been ſeparated, M. de 
_ Cury applied to me and 1 referred him to 
Duclos. This made it neccii>:!y to return to 
the latter. The Duke d Aumont interfered; 
and at length Duclos thought proper to yield to 
authority, and the piece was given to be played 
at Fontainbleau, 

The part to which I had been moſt attentive, 
and in which | had kept at the greateſt diflance 
trom the common track was the recitative, 
Mine was accented in a manner entirely new 
and accompanied the utterance of the word, 
The directors dared not ſuffer this horrid in- 
novation to pas, leſt it ſhould ſhock the ears 
of perſons who never judge for themſelves. 
Another reCitative was piopoled by Franceuil 
and jelyctte, to which I conſented, but refuſed 
at the ſame time to have any thing to do with it 
my ſelf. 

When every thing was ready and the day of 
performance fxcd, a propoſition was made me 
to go to Fonunblew that I might at leaſt 
be at the laſt rehearſal, | went with Made- 
moiſelle F., G....., and 1 think the Abbe 
| Raynal, in one of the ſtages to the court, The 
rehearſal was tolerable: I was more ſatisfied with 
it than I expected to have been. The orcheſtra 
was numerous, compoſed of the orcheſtras of 
the opera and the king's band. Jelyotte played 
Colin, Mademoiſelle Fel. Colette, Cuvillier the 
Devin: the choruſſes were thoſe of the opera. 
I faid but little: Jelyotte had prepared ever) 

things 
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thing: I was unwilling either to approve of, 
or cenſure what he had done; and, notwith- 
ſtanding I had aſſumed the air of an old Roman, 
[ was, in the midſt of fo many people, as balh- 
ful as a ſchool-boy. 5 

The next morning, the day of performance, 
[| w-nt to breakfaſt at the coffee-houſe du 
grand commun, where I found a great number 
of people. The rehearſal of the preceding 

evening, and the difficulty of getting into the 
theatre, were the ſubjects of converſation. An 
otficer preſent ſaid he entered with the greateſt 
eale, gave a long account of what had patle!, 
deſcribed the author, and related what he had 
{aid and done: but what aſtoniſhed me moſt in 
this long narrative, given with as much alfur- 
ance as ſimplicity, was that it did not contain a 
ſyllable of truth. It was clear to me, that he 
who ſpoke ſo politively of the rehearſal, had 
not been at it, becauſe, without knowing him, 
he had betore his eyes that author whom he 
lad he had ſeen and examined fo minutely. 
However, what was ſtill more ſingular in this 
W icene, was its effect upon me. Ihe officer 
was a man rather in years; he had nothing of 
W {e appea-ance of a coxcomb; his features ap— 
peared to announce a man of merit; and his 
|crols of Saint Louis an officer of Jong ſtand— 
ing. He imereſted me, notwithſtanding bis 
impudence. Whilſt he uttered his lies, I bluth- 
i ed, looked down, and was upon thorns; J, for 
W'ome time, endea\oured within myſelf to find 
be means of believing him to be in an invo- 
Wuntary error. At length, trembling left ſome 
Pon thould know inc, and by this means 
oound him, 1 haſtily drank my chocolate 
ut ſaying a word, and, holding down my 
sI palicd before him, got out of ine 
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coffee-houſe as ſoon as poſſible, whilſt the 
company were making their remarks upon the 
relation that had been given. I was no ſooner 
in the ſtreet, than I felt | was in a perſpiration, 
and had any body known and named me before 
1leit the room, 1 am certain all the ſhame and 
cmbarraſſment of a guilty perſon would have 
appeared in my countenance, proceeding from 
Wh I felt the poor man would have had to have 
ſuffered had his lye been diſcovered, 5s 
Jam come to one of the critical moments of 
my life, in which it is difficult to do any thing 
more than to relate, becauſe it is almoſt impoſh- 
ble that even narrative ſhould not carry with it 
the marks of centure or apology. I] will how- 
ever endeavour to relate how and upon what mo- 
_tives J acted, without adding either approbation 
ar centure; - -{--: ng 
| 1 was on that day in the ſame careleſs un- 
dreſs as uſual; with a long beard, and a wig 
badly combed. Conſidering this want of de- 
*®cCency as an act of courage, | entered the thea- 
tte wherein the king, queen, the royal family, 
| and the whole court were to enter immediate— 
| ly after, I vas conducted to a box by M. de 
1 Cury, and which belonged to him. It was 
very ſpacious, upon the ſtag', and oppoſite to 
a lefler, but more elevated one in which the 
ing ſat with Madame Ce Pompadour. As! 
was ſurtounded by women, and the only man 
in front of the box, I had no doubt of my 
having been placed there purpoſely to be ex- 
poſed to view. As ſoon as the theatre was 
e bted up, finding 1 was in the midſt of people 
ail extremely well drefied, 1 began to be Jels 4 
my eaſe, and afked myſelf it J was in my place! 
whether or not { was properly drefled ? Aftef 
a tew minutes of inquietude: yes, replied 3 
Wi 
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with an intrepidity which perhaps proceeded 
more from the impoſſibility of retracting, than 
the force of all my reaſoning, Iam in my place, 
becauſe I am going to ſee my own piece per- 
formed, to which I have been invited, for 
which reaſon only I am come here; and after 
all, no perſon has a greater right than I have 
to reap the fruit of my labour and talents. I 
am dreſſed as uſual, neither better or worſe; 
and if I once begin to ſubject myſelf to public. 
opinion, I ſhall ſhortly become a ſlave to it in 
every thing. To be always conſiſtent with 
myſelf, I ought not to bluſh, in any place 
' whatever, at being dreſſed in a manner ſuitable 
to the ſtate I have choſen, My exterior ap- 
pearance is ſimple, but neither dirty nor flo- 
venly; nor is a beard either of theſe in itſelf, 
becauſe it is given us by nature, and, according 
to time, place, and cuſtom, is ſometimes an 
ornament, People think I am ridiculous, nay 
even abſurd; but what ſignifies this to me? J 
ought to know how to bear cenſure and ridt- 
cule, provided 1 do not deſerve them. After 
this little ſoliloquy, I became ſo firm that, had 
it been neceſſary, I could have been intrepid, 
But whether it was the effect of the preſence of 
his majeſty, or the natural diſpolition of thoſe 
about me, I perceived nothing but what was 
civil and obliging in the curiohty of which 
I was the object. This ſo much affected me, 
that I began to be uneaſy for myſelf, and the 
fate of my piece; fearing I ſhould efface the 
liyourable prejudices which ſeemed to lead to 
nothing but applauſe. I was armed againſt rail- 
lery; but, ſo far overcome by the flattering and 
obliging treatment I had not expected, that ! 
irembled like a child when the performance was 
begun. 


—— 
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1 had ſoon ſufficient reaſon to be encou- 
raged. The piece was very ill played with 
reſpect to the actors, but the muſical part was 
well ſung and executed. During the firſt 
ſcene, which was really of a delightful ſimpli- 
city, I heard in the boxes a murmur of ſur- 
prize and applauſe, which, relative to pieces 
of the ſame kind, had never yet happened, 
The fermentation was ſoon increaſed to ſuch a 
degree as to be perceptible through the whole 
audience, and of which, to ſpeak after the 
manner of Monteſquieu, the effect was aug— 
mented by itfelf. In the fcene between the 
two good little folks, this effect was complete. 
There is no clapping of hands before the king; 
therefore every thing was heard, which was 
| advantagecus to the author and the piece. | 
heard about me a whiſpering of women, who 
appeared as beautiful as angels. They ſaid to 
each other in a low voice: This is charming: 
That is raviſhing : There is not a ſound which 
does not go to the heart. T he pleaſure of giv- 
ing this emotion to ſo many amiable perſons, 
moved me to tears; and theſe I could not con- 
tain in the firſt duo, when I remarked that | 
was not the only perſon who wept. I collected 
myſelf for a moment, on recollecting the con- 
cert of M. de Treitorens. This reminiſcence 
had the effect of the ſlave who held the crown 
over the head of the general who triumphed, 
but my reflection was ſhort, and I ſoon aban- 
doned myſelf without interruption to the plea» 
jure of enjoying my ſucceſs. However, I am 
certain the voluptuouſneſs of the ſex was more 
predominant than the vanity of the author, and 
had none but men been preſent, I certainly ſhould 
not have had the inceſſant deſire | felt of cateh- 


ing on ny lips the delicious tears I had cauſes to 
| | | OW. 
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flow. I have known pieces excite more lively 
admiration, but I never ſaw ſo complete, de- 
lightful, and affecting an intoxication of the 
ſenſes reign, during a whole repreſentation, 
_ eſpecially at court, and at a firſt performance. 
They who ſaw this muſt recollect it, for it has 
never yet been equalled. 

The ſame evening the Duke d' Aumont ſent 
to deſire me to be at the palace the next da 
at eleven o'clock, when he would preſent me 
to the kiag. M. de Cury, who delivered me 
the meſſage, added that he thought a penſion 
was intended, and that his majeſty wiſhed to 
announce it to me himſelf. Will it be be- 
lieved that the night of ſo brilliant a day was 
for me, a night of anguiſh and perplexity? 
My firſt idea after that of being preſented, was 
that of my frequently wanting to retire ; this 
had made me ſuffer very conſiderably at the 
theatre, and might torment me the next day 
when I ſhould be in the gallery, or at the 
king's apartment, amongſt all the great, wait- 
inz for the paſſing by of his majeſty. My 
infirmity was the principal cauſe which pre- 
vented me from mixing in polite companies, 
and enjoying the converſation of the fair. The 
idea alone of the ſituation in which this want 
might place me, was ſufficient to produce it to 
ſuch a degree as to make me faint away, or to 
recur to means to which, in my opinion, death 
was much preferable. None, but perſons who 
are acquainted with this fituation can judge of 
the horror, which being expoſed to the ritk of it 
inſpires, bi | 

| then ſuppoſed myfelf before the king, pre- 
lented to his majeſty, who deigned to ſtop and 
ipeak to me. In this ſituation, juſtneſs of ex- 
preſſion and preſence of mind were peculiarly 

1 neceſlary 
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neceſſary in anſwering. Would my timidity, 
which diſconcerts me in preſence of any ſtran- 
ger whatever, have been ſhaken off in preſence 
of the king of France; or would it have ſuf. 
fered me inſtantly to make choice of proper 
expreſſions? I wiſhed, without laying aſide the 
auſtere manner I had adopted, to ſhew myſelf 
| ſenſible of the honour done me by ſo great 
a monarch, and in a handſome and merited 
eulogium to convey ſome great and uſeful truth, 
I could not prepare a fuitable anſwer without 
exactly knowing what his majeſty was to ſay to 
me; and had this been the caſe, I was certain 
that, in his preſence, I ſhould not recollet 
a word of what I had previouſly meditated, 
What, ſaid I, will become of me in this mo- 
ment, and before the whole court, if in my 
confuſion any of my {tupid expreſſions ſhould 
eſcape me? This danger alarmed and terrified 
me. [I trembled to ſuch a degree that at all 
events I was determined not to expoſe myſelf 
tO it. 8 | 
J loft, it is true, the penſion, which in ſome 
meaſure was offered me; but I at the ſame 
time exempted myſelf from the yoke it would 
have impoſed. Adieu, truth, liberty and cou- 
rage! How ſhould I afterwards have dared to 
ſpeak of diſintereſtedneſs and independence! 
Had | received the penſion J muſt either have 
become a flatterer or remained ſilent; and 
moreover, who would have inſured to me the 
payment of it? What ſteps, ſhould I have 
deen under the neceſſity of taking ! How many 
people muſt 1 have ſolicited! I ſhould have 
had more trouble and anxious cares in pre- 
ſerving than in doing without it. Therefore, I 
thought L acted according to my principles by 
refuſing, and ſacrificing appearances to Neon 
com- 
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I communicated my reſolution to G..., who 
ſaid nothing againſt it. To others I alledged 
my ill ſtate of health, and left the court in the 
morning. X 
My departure made ſome noiſe, and was ge- 
nerally condemned. My reafons could not be 
known to every body, it was therefore eaſy to 
accuſe me of fooliſh pride, and thus not irritate 
the jealouſy of ſuch as felt they would not have 
acted as I had done. The next day Jelyotte 
wrote me a note, in which he ſtated the ſucceſs 
of my piece, and the pleaſure it had afforded the 
king. All day long, ſaid he, his majeſty ſings 
with, the worſt voice in his kingdom: Jai perdu 
mon ſerviteur : Fai perdu tout mon bonheur. He 
likewiſe added, that in a fortnight the Devin was 
to be performed a ſecond time; which confirmed 
in the eyes of the public the complete ſucceſs of 
the firſt, 5 
Iwo days afterwards, about nine o'clock in 
the evening, as I was going to ſup with Ma- 
dame D*.....y, I perceived a hackney-coach 
paſs by the door. Somebody within made a 
ſign to me to approach. I did fo, and got into 
it, and found the perſon to be Diderot. He 
poke of the penſion with more warmth than, 
upon ſuch a ſubject, I ſhould have expected 
trom a philoſopher. He did not blame me for 
having been unwilling to be preſented to the 
king, but ſeverely reproached me with m 
_ indifference about the penſion. He obſerved 
that although on my own account I might be 
_ Gitintereſted, I ought not to be ſo on that of 
Madame Vaſſeur, and her daughter; that it 
was my duty to ſeize every means of providing 
for their ſubſiſtence; and that as, after all, it 
could not be ſaid I had refuſed the penſion, he 
maintained I ought, ſince the king ſeemed diſ- 
e poſed 
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poſed to gtant it me, to ſolicit and obtain it 
by one means or other. Although I was ob- 
liged to him for his good wiſhes, I could not 
reliſh his maxims, which produced a warm 
diſpute, the firſt I ever had with him. All 
our diſputes were of this kind, he preſcribing 
to me what he pretended 1 ought to do, and | 
defending myſelf becauſe 1 was of a difterent 
Opinion. 

It was late when we ported. * val have 
taken him to ſupper at Madame D.....y's, 
but he refuſed to go; and, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts which at different times the deſire 
of uniting thoſe | love induced me to make, 
to prevail upon him to ſee her, even that of 
conducting her to his door which he kept 
ſhut againſt us, he conſtantly refuſed to do it, 
and never ſpoke of her but with the utmoſt 
_ contempt. It was not until after I had quar- 
relled with them both that they became ac- 
quainted, and that he began to ſpeak honoura- 
bly of her. 

From this time Diderot and Grimm ſeemed 
to have undertaken to alienate from me the 
governeſſes, by giving them to underſtand that 
if they were not in eaſy circumſtances the 
fault was my own, and that they would never 
be ſo with me. "They endeavoured to prevail. 
on them to leave me, promiſing them the pri- 
vilege for retailing ſalt, a ſnuff ſhop, and 1 
know not what other advantages by means of 
the influence of Madame D'... . . y. They 
likewiſe wiſhed to gain over Duclos and 
d'H.....k, but the former conſtantly refuſed 
their propoſals. I had at the time ſome inti- 
mation of what was going forward, but I was 
not fully a:quainted with the whole until long 
afterwarcs ; and I had frequently reaſun to 

lament 
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lament the effects of the blind and indifcreet 
zeal of my friends, who, in my il] ſtate of 
health ſtriving to reduce me to the moſt melan- 
choly ſolitude, endeavoured, as they imagined, 
to render me happy by the means which, of 
all others, were the moſt proper to make me 
_ miſerable. fe - . 
In the carnival following the concluſion of 
the year 1753, the Devin was pertormed at 
Paris, and in this interva] I had ſufficient time 
to compoſe the overture and divertiſſement. 
This divertiflement, ſuch as it {tands engrav- 
ed, was to be in action from the beginning to 
the end, and in a continual ſubject, which in 
my opinion afforded very agreeabie repiefenta- 
tions, But when J propoſed this idea at the 
opcra-houſe, nobody would ſo much as hearken 
to me, and I was obliged to tack together 
mutic and dances in the uſual] manner: on 
this account the diverti//ement, although full 
of charming ideas, which do not diminiſh the 
beauty of ſcenes, ſucceeded but very middling— 
ly. I ſuppreſſed the recitative of Jelyotte, aud 
ſubſtituted my own, ſuch as I had firſt com- 
poſed it, and as it is now engraved; and this 
recitative, a little after the French manner, J 
confafs, drawled out, inftead of being pro- 
nounced by the actors, far from ſhocking the 
ears of any perſon, equally ſucceeded with the 
airs, and ſeemed in the judgment of the public 
to pollels as much muſical merit, I dedicated 
my piece to Duclos, who had given it his pro- 
tection, and declared it ſhould be my only de- 
dication. I have however, with his conſent, 
Written a fecond 3 but he mutt have thought 
himtelt more honoured by the exception, than 
if had not written a dedication to any perſon. 
* [ could 
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I could relate many anecdotes concerning this 
piece, but things of greater importance prevent 
me from entering into a detail of them at pre- 
ſent, I ſhall perhaps reſume the ſubject in a 
ſupplement. There is however one which [ 
cannot omit, as it relates to the greater part of 
what is to follow. I one day examined the 
muſic of d'H.....k, in his cloſet. After hav- 
ing looked over many different kinds, he ſais, 
ſhewing me a collection of pieces for the harp- 
ſichord: «© Theſe were compoſed for me; they 
are full of taſte and harmony, and unknown to 
every body but myſelf, You ought to make a 
ſelection from them for your divertiiſſement.” 
Having in my head more ſubjects of airs and 
ſymphonies than I could make uſe of, I was no: 
the leaſt anxious to have any of his. How- 
ever, he preiled me ſo much, that, from a mo- 
tive of complaiſance, I choſe a paſtora} Which 
I abridged and converted into a trio, for the 
entry of the companions of Colette. Some 
manths afterwards, and whilſt the Devin ſtill 
continued to be periormed, going into Grimm's, 
I found ſeveral! people about his harpſichord, 
whence he haſtily roſe on my arrival. As! 
accidentally looked towards his mufic ſtand, | 
there ſaw the ſame collection af the Baron 
d'H.....k, opened preciſcly at the piece he 
had prevailed upon me to take, aſſuring me at 
the ſame time that it ſhould never go out of his 
hands. Some time afterwards, I again ſav 
the collection open on the harpſichord of M. 
D'. . . , one day when he gave a little con- 
cert. Neither Grimm nor any body elſe ever 
ſpoke to me of the air, and my reaſon fol 
mentioning it here is becauſe ſometime after- 
wards a rumour was ſpread that I was not the 
author of the Devin. As | never made a gre*: 
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progreſs in the practical part, I am perſuaded 
that had it not been for my dictionary of mu- 
ſic, it would in the end have been ſaid I did 
not underſtand compoſition *. 
Sometime before the Devin du Village was 
performed, a company of Italian Bouffons had 
arrived at Paris, and were ordered to perform 
at the opera-houſe, without the effect they 
would produce there being foreſeen. Although 
they were deteſtable, and the orcheſtra, at that 
time very ignorant, mutilated at will the pieces 
they gave; they did the French opera an injury 
that will never be repaired. The compariſon of 


_ theſe two kinds of mulic, heard the ſame evening 


in the ſame theatre, opened the ears of the 


French; nobody could endure their languid 
muſic after the marked and lively accents of 
Italian compoſition z and the moment the Bo- 


fons had done, every body went away. I he 
managers were obliged to change the order of 
repreſentation, and let the performance of the 


Bouffons be the laſt. Egli, P;gmalion and le Syiphe 
were ſucceſſively given: nothing could bear the 


compariſon, The Devin du Village was the only 
piece that did it, and this was ſtill reliſhed after 
la Serva Padrona When I compoſed my inter- 
lude, my head was filled with theſe pieces, and 
they gave me the firſt idea of it: I was, however, 


lar from imagining they would one day be paſ- 


led in review by the ſide of my compoſition. 
Had I been a plagiatiſt, how many pilferings 
would then have been manifeſt, and what 
care would have been taken to point them 
out to the public! But J had done nothing 
of the kind, All attempts to diſcover any ſuch 


_ * Hittle ſuſpeRed this would be ſaid of me, notwithſtaud— 
Ng my dictionary. 


thing 
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thing were fruitleſs : nothing was found in my 
muſic which led to the recollection of that of 


any other perſon ; and my whole compoſition, 


compared with the pretended original, was found 
to be as new as the mulical characters I had in- 
vented. Had Mondonville or Rameau under- 
gone the ſame ordeal, they would have loſt 
much of their ſubtance. 

The Bouffons acquired Italian muſic very 
warm partiſans, All Paris was divided into 


two parties, the violence of which was greater 


than if an affair of ſtate or religion had been 
in queſtion, One of them, the moſt powerful 
and numerous, compoſed of the great, of men 


of fortune, and the Jadies, ſupported French 
muſic; the other, more lively and haught, 


and fuller of enthuſiaſm, was compoſed of real 
connoiſſeurs, and mien of talents and genius, 
This little group aflembled at the opera-houſe, 


under the box belonging to the quren. be 


other party filled up the reſt of the pit and the 


theatre; but the heads were moſtly aſſembled 
under the box of his majeſty, Hence the 


party names of Coin du Roi, Coin de la Reine“, 


then in great celebrity, The diſpute, as it be- 


came more animated, produced ſeveral pam- 


phlets. The king's corner aimed at ples 
ſantry; it was laughed at by-the Petit Prephet. 
It attempted to reaſon ; the Lettre ſur la Muſique 
| Frangiſe refuted its reaſoning. Theſe we 


little productions, the former of which was 


by Grimm, the other by myſelf, are the only 


ones which have outlived the quarrel ; all the 
reſt are long ſince forgotten. 8 
But the Petit Prophet, which, notwithſtand- 


ing all I could ſay, was for a long time attri 


* King's corner, Queen's corner, 


butee 
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buted to me, was conſidered as a pleaſantry, 
and did not produce the leaſt inconvenience to 
the author: whereas the letter on muſic was 
taken ſeriouſly, and incenſed againſt me the 
whole nation, which thought itſelf offended 
by this attack on its muſic. The deſcription 
of the incredible effect of this pamphlet would 
be worthy of the pen of Tacitus. The great 
quarrel] between the parliament and the clergy 
was then at its height. The parliament had 
Juit been exiled ; the fermentation was gene- 
ral; every thing announced an approaching 
inſurrection. The pamphlet appeared: from 
that moment every other quarrel was forgot- 
ten; the perilous ſtate of French muſic was 
the only thing by which the attention of the 
public was engaged, and the only inſurrection 
was againſt myfelf. This was ſo general that 
it has never fince been totally calmed. At 
court, the baſtile or baniſhment was abſolutely 
determined on, and a /ettre de cachet would 
have been iſſued had not M. de Voyer ſet 
four.h 16, the moſt forcible manner that ſuch a 
ſtep would be ridiculous. Were I to ſay this 
pamphlet probably prevented a revolution, the 
reader would imagine I was in a dream. It is, 
however, a fact, the truth of which all Paris 
Cai attett, it being no more than fifteen years 
lince the date of this ſingular fact. Although 
no attempts were made on my liberty, I ſuf- 
fered numerous inſults; and even my life was 
in danger. The muſicians of the opera or- 
cheſtra humanely reſolved to murder me as 1 
went out of the theatre. Of this I received 
information; but the only effect it produced on 
me was to make me more atliduouſly attend 
the opera; and I did not learn, until a conſi- 
derable time afterwards, that M. ICEM We 
CL 
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ficer in the moufquetaires, and who had a 
| friendſhip for me, had prevented the effect of 
this conſpiracy by giving me an eſcort, which, 
unknown to myſelf, accompanied me until [| 
was out of danger. The direction of the 
| opera-houſe had juſt been given to the hotel 
de ville. The firſt exploit performed by the 
Prevot des Marchands, was to take from me 
my freedom of the theatre, and this in the 
moſt uncivil manner poſſible. Admiſſion 
was publicly refuſed me on my preſenting 
myſelf, ſo that I was obliged to take a ticket 
that | might not that evening have the mor- 
tification to return as I had come. This 
injuſtice was the more ſhameful, as the only 
price I had ſet on my piece when I gave it 
to the managers was a perpetual freedom of 
the houſe; for although this was a right com- 
mon to every author, and which I enjoyed 
under a double title, I expreſsly ſtipulated for 
it in preſence of M. Duclos. It is true, the 
treaſurer brought me fifty louis, for which J 
had not aſked; but, beſides the ſmallneſs of 
the ſum, compared with that which, according 
to the rules eſtabliſhed in ſuch cafes, was due 
to me, this payment had nothing in common 
wi.h the right of entry formally granted, and 
which was entirely independent of it. There 
was in this behaviour ſuch a complication of 
iniquity and brutality, that the public, not- 
withſtending its animoſity againſt me, which 
vas then at its higheſt, was univerſally ſhocked 
at it, and many perſons who inſulted mp the 
prec-dins evening, the next day exclaimed in 
the open theatre, that it was (ſhameful thus to 
deprive an author of his right of entry ; and 
particularly one who had ſo well deſerved it, 
and was entitled to claim it for himſelf and 
another 


"007: 1 
another perſon. So true is the Italian proverb : 
Ogn' un ama la giuſtixia in caſa d'altrut*, 
In this fituation the only thing I had to d 
was to demand my work, ſince the price I 
had agreed to receive for it was refuled me. 


For this purpoſe I wrote to M. d'A. . . 
who had the department of the opera. TI like- 


wiſe encloſed to him a memoir which was un- 


anſwerable; but this, as well as my letter, was 
ineffectual, and I received no anſwer to either. 
The ſilence of that unjuſt man hurt me ex- 
tremely, and did not contribute to inereaſe the 
very moderate good opinion I always had of 
his character and abilities. It was in this man- 
ner the managers kept my piece while they 


deprived me of that for which I had given it 


them, From the weak to the ſtrong, ſuch an 
act would be a theft: from the ſtrong to the 
weak, it iS nothing more than an appropriation 
ot property, without a right. 


With reſpect to the pecuniary advantages of 


the work, although it did not produce me a 
fourth part of the ſum it would have done to 


any other perſon, they were conſiderable 


enough to enable me to ſubſiſt ſeveral years, 
and to make amends for the ill ſucceſs of copy- 
ing, which went on but very flowly. I re- 
ceived a hundred louis from the king; fifty 


from Madame de Pompadour, for the perform- 


ance at Bellevue, where the herſelf played 
the part of Colin; fifty from the opera; and 
ave hundred livres from Piſſot, for the engrav- 
ing: ſo that this interlude, which colt me no 
more than five or fix weeks application, pro- 
duced, notwithſtanding the ill treatment 

received from the managers and my ſtupidity 


Every one loves juſtice in the affairs of another, 
at 
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at court, almoſt as much money as my Emi. 


lius, which had coft me twenty years medita- 
tion, and three years labour. But J paid dearly 


for the pecuniary eaſe I received from the 


piece, by the infinite vexations it brought up- 


on me. It was the germ of the ſecret jealouſies 
which did not appear until a long time after. 
wards, After its ſucceſs I did not remark, 


either in Grimm, Diderot, or any of the men 
of letters, witn whom I was acquainted, the 
| fame cordiality and frankneſs, nor that plea- 
ſure in ſeeing me, | had previouſly experienced, 


The moment I appeared at the baron's the 
converſaticn was no longer general ; the com- 
pany divided into ſmall parties; whiſpered i in- 
to each other's ears; and I remained alone, 


without knowing to whom to addreſs myſelt. 
] endured for a long time this mortifying ne- 
glect; and, perceiving that Madame d' H. . k, 


who was * and amiable, ſtill received me 


well, 1 bore with the vulga g ity of her huſband as 


long as it was poſhble. But he one day attacked 


me without reaſon or pretence, and with ſuch 
| brutality, in prefence of Diderot, who ſaid not 


a word, and Margency, who fince that time 


has often told me how much he admired the 


moderation and mildneſs of my anſwers, that, 
at length, driven from his houſe, by his un- 
worthy treatment, I took leave with a reſolu— 
tion never to enter again. This did not how- 


ver prevent me from ſpeaking honourably of 


him. and his houſe, whilſt he continually! ex- 
preſſed- himſelf relative to me in the moſt 


inſulting terms, calling me that petit cuiſire: 
the little college pedant, or ſervitor in a col- 


lege; without, however, being able to charge 
me with having done either to himſelf or al) 


perſon to whom he was attached the moſt 
trig 
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trifling injury. In this manner he verified iny 
fears and predictions. I am of opinion my 
pretended friends would have pardoned me for 
having written books, and even excellent ones, 
becauſe this merit was not foreign to them- 
ſelves; but that they could not forgive my 
writing an opera, nor the brilliant ſucceſs it 
had; becauſe there was not one amongſt them 
capable of the ſame, nor in a ſituation to aſ- 
pire to like honours. Duclos, the only per- 
ſon ſuperior to jealouſy, ſeemed to become 
more attached to me: he introduced me to 
Mademoiſelle Quinault, in whoſe houle I re- 
ceived a polite attention, and civility to as great 
an extreme, as I had found a want of it in that 
of M. dH. „ „K... EY | 

Whilſt the performance of the Devin du 
Village was continued at the opera-houſe, the 
author of it had an advantageous negociation 
with the managers of the French comedy. 
Not having, during ſeven or eight years, been 
| able to get my Narcifſus performed at the 
Italian theatre, 1 had, by the bad performance 

in Freach of tne actors, become diſguſted with 
it, and ſhould rather have had my piece re- 
ceived at the French theatre than by them. I 
mentioned this to La Noue, the comedian, 
with whom I had become acquainted, and 
Who, as every body knows, was a man of 
merit, and an author. He was pleaſed with 
te piece, and promiſed to get it performed 
without tuffering the name of the author to 
ve known; and, in the mean time, procured 
me the freedom of the theatre, which was ex- 

nemely agreeable to me, for I always preferred 
to the two others. "Ihe piece was favourably 
received, and without the author's name being 


mentioned z but I have reaſon to believe it 
" Yot. 1. I 


Was 
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was known to the actors, actreſſes, and many 
other perſons. Mademoiſelles Gauſſin and 
 Grandval played the amorous parts; and al- 
though the whole performance was, in my 
opinion, injudicious, the piece could not be 
faid to be abſolutely ill played. The indul— 
gence of the public, for which I felt much 
gratitude, ſurpriſed me; the audience had the 
patience to liſten to it from the beginning to 
the end, and to permit a ſecond repreſentation 
without ſhewing the leaſt ſign of diſapproba- 
tion. For my part, | was ſo wearied with the 
firſt, that I could nut hold out to the end; and 
the mcment I left the theatre, I went into the 
Cafe de Precope, wheie I found Boiſh, and 
others of my acquaintance, who had probably 
been 2s much fatigued as myſelf. I there 
humbly or hauchtily avowed myſelf the au: 
thor of a piece, judging it as every body 
elſe had done. This public avowal of an au— 
thor of a piece which had not ſucceeded, was 
much admired, and was by no means painful 
to myſelf. My felt-love was flattered by the 
courage with which I made it; and I am of 
opinion, that, en this occaſion, there was more 
pride in ſpeaking, than there would have been 
fooliſh ſhame in being ſilent. However, as it 
was certain the piece, although inſipid in the 
performance, would bear to be read, | had it 
printed; and in the pretace, which eis ene of 
the beſt things | ever wrate, ] began to make 
my principles more public than 1 had before 
done. 48 vs 9D; 

| fon hid an opportunity to explain them 
erticſy in a work of the greateſt importance: 
fo: it was, { think, this year, 1753, that the 
Picyramina of the Academy of Dijon upon 
the Oriwin of the Incquality of Manie 

| | ma 
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made its appearance. Struck with this great 
queſtion, I was ſurpriſed the academy had dared 
to propoſe it: but ſince it had ſhewn ſuffici- 
ent courage to do it, I thought I might venture 
to treat it, and immediately undertook the 
diicuſhon, a : 
That I might coniider this grand ſubject 
more at my eaſe, I went to St. Germain for 
ſeven or eizht days with Thereſa, our hoſteſs, 
who was a good kind of woman, and one of 
her friends. I conſider this walk as one of 
the moſt agreeable ones I ever took. The 
weather was very fine. I heſe good women 
took upon themlelves all the cares and ex- 
pence, Thereſa amuſed herſelf with them; 
and I, free from all domeſtic concerns, divert- 
ed mylielf, without reſtraint, at the hours of 
dinger and ſupper. All the reſt of the day 
wandering in the foreſt, I fought for and found 
there the image of the primitive ages cf which 
| boidly traced the biflory. I confounded 
the pitiful hes of men; I dared to unvell 
their nature; to follow the provgrels of time, 
and the things by which it has been disfigured ; 
and comparing the man of art with the na- 
tural man, to fhuw them, in their pretended 
Improvement, the real ſource of all their 
mitery, My mind, elcvated by theſe contem- 
PLations, aſcended to the Divinity, and thence, 
leeing my fellow creatures follow in the blind 
track of their prejudices, that of their errors 
and misfortunes, 1 cried out to them, in a fee- 
ble voice, which they could not hear: Mad- 
men! know that all your evils proceed from 
yourlelves |! | 
From theſe medications reſulted the diſcourſe 
on inequality, a work more to the tate of 
derot than any of my other writings, and 
5 in 
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in which his advice was of the greateſt ſervice 
to me*, It was, however, underſtood but by 
few readers, and not one of theſe would ever 
ſpeak of it, I had written it to become a com- 
petitor for the premium, and ſent it away fully 
perſuaded it would not obtain it; well con- 
vinced it was not for productions of this na- 
ture that academies were founded. | 
This excurſion and this occupation enlivened 
my ſpirits and was of ſervice to my health, 
Several years before, tormented by my diſorder, 
] had entirely given myſelf up to the care of 
phyſicians, who, without alleviating my ſuf- 
ferings, exhauſted my ſtrength and deftroyed 
my conſtitution. At my return from St. Ger- 
main, 1 found myſelf ſtronger and perceived 
my health to be improved. I followed this 
indication, and determined to cure myſelf, or 
die without the aid of phyſicians and medicine. 
] bid them for ever adieu, and lived from day 
to day, keeping cloſe, when I found myſelf 
ind:(poked, and going abroad the moment [ 
had ſufficient ttreagth to do it. The manner 
oi living in Paris amidit people of pretenſions 
was lo little to my liking; the cabals of men of 
letters, their little Candour in their writing), 


At the time I wrote this 1 had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the grata covipiracy of Diderot and Grimm, otherwiſe | 
Thould watily have diſcovered how much the former abuſed my 
confidence, by giving to my Wiitings that ſeverity and me- 
 lancholy witch were not to be found in them, the moment he 

ecaſed to dirneck me, Lhe paſſage of the philoſopher, who 
argues with himſelt, and ſtops his cars againſt the complaints 
of a nian in dib res, is after his manner; and he gave me 
others lt more extraordinary, which I could never reſolve to 
make uic ot. But, attributing this melancholy to that he ha 
acquire! in the duupeon of Vincennes, and of which there 159 
very ſuilicient Joſe in his Clairval, 1 never once fuſpeRed the 
leaſt uniricudly dealing. | a 
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and the air of importance they gave themſelves 


in the world were ſo odious to me; I found 
ſo little mildneſs, openneſs of heart, and frank- 


| neſs in the intercourſe even of my friends; 
that, diſguſted with this life of tumult, I began 


ardently to wiſh to refide in the country, and 
not perceiving that my occupations permitted 
me to do it, I went to pals there all the time 
I had to ſpare, For jeveral months 1 went 
after dinner to walk alone in the Bois de Bou- 
lozne, meditating on ſubjects for future works, 
and not returning until evening. 

G. 4 . . „t, With whom I was at that time 
extremely intimate, being on account of his 
employment obliged to go to Geneva, propoſed 
to me the journey, to which I conſented. The 


fate of my health was ſuch as to require the 


cares of the governeſs; it was therefore de- 
cided ſhe ſhould accompany us, and that her 
mother ſhould remain in the houſe. After thus 
having made our arrangements, we {et off on 
the firſt of June, 1754. 

This was the period when, at the age of 
forty-two, I for the firſt time in my life telt a 
diminution of my natural confidence, to which 
1 had abandoned myſelf without reſerve or in- 
convenience, We had a private carriage in 


which with the ſame horſes we travelled very 


lowly. 1 frequently got out and waiked. We 
had ſcaccely performed half our journey when 
Thereſa ſhewed the greateſt uncaiinets at be- 
ing left in the carriage with G. . . t; and 
when, notwithſtanding her remonſirances, I 
would get out as uſual, ſhe inſiſted upon doing 
the ſame, and walking with me. I chid her for 


tis caprice, and ſo ſtrongly oppoley it, that at 


a . | , ' 
'*npth ſhe found herſelf obliged to declare to 
me the cauſe whence it proceeded, I theught I 
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crippled by the gout, impotent and exhauſted 


journey, a violent head-ach having obliged me 


from every amiable and noble ſentiment which 


beloved! ] he wretch concealed from me his 
turpitude; and that I might not expoſe I he- 
rela, I was cbliged to conceal from him my 
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was in a dream; my aſtoniſhment was beyond 
expreſſion, when I learned that my friend M. 
de G.......t, upwards of ſixty years of ape, 


by pleaſuies, had, ſince our departure, in- 
ceſſantly endeavcuicd to corrupt a perſon who 
belonged to his friend, and was no longer 
young nor handſeme, by the moſt baſe and 
ſhameful means, ſuch as preſenting to her a 
purſe, attempting to inflame her imagination 
by the reading of an abominable book, and by 
the ſight of infamous figures, with which it 
was filled. Therefa, full of indignation, once 
threw his ſcandalous beokx out of the carriage; 
and ] learned that on the firſt evening of our 


to ret It to bed before ſupper, he had employed 
the whole time of this tete-a-tete in aCtions 
more worthy of a ſatyr than a man of worth 
and honuu!, to whom 1 thought ] bad entruſted 
my cempanion and myſelf, What aſtoniſh- 
nent and grief of heart for me ! I, who until 
then hed believed friendſhip to be inſeparable 


conſtitutes all its charm, for the firſt time in 
my lite found myſelf under the neceſſity of 
connecting it with diſdain, and of withdraw- 
ing my confidence from a man for whom I had 
an affection, and by whom I imagined mylelt 


contempt, and ſecretly to harbour in my heat 
ſuch ſentiments as were foreign to its nature, 
Sweet and ſacred illuſion of friendſhip 
G. t firſt took the veil from before Mm! * 
eyes. What cruel hands have ſince that time I; 

prevented 10 
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prevented it from again being drawn over 
them! 

At Lyons I quitted G. . . ,t to take the 
road to Savoy, being unable to be ſo near 
mamma without ſeeing her. I ſaw her- God 
God, in what a ſituation | How contemptible | 
What remained to her of primitive virtue? 
Was it the fame Madame de Warrens, formerly 
ſo gay and lively, to whom the vicar of Point- 
verre had given me recommendations? How 
my heart was wounded ! The only ressource l 
ſaw for her was to quit the country. I car- 
neſtly, but vainly repeated the invitation I had 
{.veral times given her in my letters to come 
and live peacefully with me, aſſuring her I 
would dedicate the reſt of my life, and that. 
of TI herefa, to render her's happy. Attached 
to her penſion, from which, although it was 
regularly paid, ſhe had not for a long time te- 
ceived the Jealt advantage, my offers were loſt 
upon her. I again gave her 2 trifling part of 
the contents of my purle, much \eſs than | 
ought to have done, and confid-rably leſs than 
| ſhould have offered her had not | been cer- 
tain of its not being of the leaſt ſervice to her- 
elf, During my refidence at Geneva, the 
mace a juurney into Chablais, and came to ſee 
rie at Grange-canal. She was in want of mo- 
ney. to continue her Journey : what | had in 
my pocket was infufho! ent to this purpoſe, but 
. an hour aftcrwards | fent it her by I'nerèſa, 


J Poor mamma! I muſt relate this proof of the 
rt goodneſs of her heart. A littie diamond ring 
e. was the laſt jewel ſhe had left. She took it 


from her finger to put it upon that of The:efa, 
Who inſtantly replaced it upon that whence it 
ic had been taken, kiſſing the generous hand. 
6 " Wi nich ſhe bathed With her. tears. Ali! ti)is 
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did not under ſtand, it was the excluſive right 


. 


was the proper moment to diſcherge my debt! 
I ſhould have abandoned every thing to follow 
her, and ſhare her fate, let it be what it would, 


I did nothing of the kind. My attention was 


engaged by another attachment, and I per- 


ceived the attachment I had to her was abated 


by the flender hopes there were of rendering it 
uſeful to either of us. I ſighed after her, my 
heart was grieved at her fituation, but I did 
not follow her. Of all the remorſe I ever felt 
this was the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting. I me- 
rited the terrible chaſtiſement with which 1 
have ſince that time inceſſantly been over- 
whelmed : may this have expiated my ingra- 


titude ! Of this I appear guilty in my conduct, 
but my heart has been too much diſtreſſed by 


what I did, ever to have been that of an un- 
grateful man, | 

| Before my departure from Paris I had ſketch- 
ed out the dedication of my diſcourſe on the 
inequality of mankind, I finiſhed it at Cham- 
berry, and dated it rom of place, thinking 
that, to avoid all chicane, it was better not to 
date it either from France or Geneva, The 
moment | arrived in that city 1 abandoned 
mylelf to the republican e e which had 
brought me to it. 7] his wes augmented by the 
reception I there met with, Kindly treated by 
perſons of every deſcription, I entirely gave 


myſelf up to a patriotic zeal, and mortified at 


being excluded trom the rights of a citizen by 


the profeſſion of a religion different from that 


of my forefathers, I refolved openly to return 


to the latter. I thought the goſpel being the 
| ſame for every Chriſtian, ant the only difter- 


ence in religious opinions the reſult of the 
explanations given by men to that which they 
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of the ſovereign power in every country to fix 
the mode of worſhip, and theſe unintelligible 


opinions; and that conſequently it was the 
duty of a citizen to admit the one, and con- 
form to the other in the manner preſcribed by 
the law. The converſation of the Encyclo- 
nediſts, far from ſtaggering my faith, gave it 
new ſtrength by my natural avertion to dif- 
outes and party. The ſtudy of man and the 
univerſe had every where ſhewn me the final 
cauſes and the wiſdom by which they were di- 
rected. The reading of the Bible, and efpe- 
cially that of the New Teltament, to which I 
had for ſeveral years paſt applied my ſelf, had 


and ſtupid interpretac.ons given to tne words 
of Jeſus Chriſt by pericns the leaſt worthy of 
underſtanding his divine doctrine, In a ward, 
philoſophy, while it attached me to the cilential 
part of religion, had detached me from the 
traſh of the little formufaries with which men 
had rendered it obſcure. Judging that for a 
reaſonable man there were not two ways of 
being a Chriſtian, I was alſo of opinion that 
in each country every thing relative to form 


cruel perſecutions, it followed that, if I wiſhed 
to be a citizen of Geneva, | muſt become a 
Proteſtant, and conform to the mode of wor- 
hip eftablithed in my country. This I re- 
ſolved upon; I moreover put myſelf under the 
inſtructkions of the paſtor of the pariſh in 
which I lived, and which was without the 
city. All 1 deſired was not to appear at the 
conſiſtory. However, the eccleſiaſtical edict was 
<Xpreisly to that effect; but it was agreed upon 

| 1 Z . (o 


given me a ſovereign contempt for the baſe 


and diſcipline was within the juriſdiction of 
tie laws. From this principle, ſo ſocial and 
pacific, and which has brought upon me ſuch. 


„ 


to diſpenſe with it in my favour, and a commil- 
fron of five or ſix members was named to re- 
ceive my profeſſion of faith. Unfortunately 
the miniſter Perdriau, a mild and an amiable 
man, took it into his head to tel] me the mem- 
bers were rejoiced at the thoughts of hearing 
me ſpeak in the little aſſembly. This expec- 
tation alarmed me to ſuch a degree that having 
night and day during three weeks ſtudied a 
little diſcourſe I had prepared, I was ſo con- 
fuſed when I ought to have pronounced it that 
1 could not utter a ſingle word, and during 
the conference I had the appearance of the 
moſt ſtupid ſchool-boy. The perſons deputed 
ſpoke for me, and I an{wered yes and v, like a 
blockhead; I was afterwards admitted to the 
communten, and re-inſtated in my rights as a 
citizen, I was enrolled as ſuch in the lift of 
guards, paid by none but citizens and Þur- 
geſſes, and attended at a tounci]-cenera) extra- 
il ordinary to receive the oath frem the ſyndic 
+4 Muſtard. I was ſo impreſted with the kindneſs 
5 fhewin me on this occzſion by the council and 
the conliſtory, and by the great civility and 
obliging behaviour of the magiltrates, miniſters 
and citizens, that, preſſed by the worthy De 
Luc, who was inceſſant in his perſuaſions, and 
itil more fo by my own inclination, 1 did not 
think of going back to Paris for any other pur- 
poſe than to break up houle-keeping, find a 
ſituation for M. and Madame le V affeur, or 
provide for their ſubſiſtence, and ihen return 
with The:cta to Geneva, there to ſettle for 
17 the reſt of my days. 
"4 Atter taking this reſolution, I 1 all 
13 ſerious affairs the better to enjoy the company 
14 of my friends until the time of my departure. 
Of all the amuſements of which I part 
5 that 


3 


that with which | was moſt pleaſed, was fail- 
ing round the lake in a boat, with De Luc 
the father, his daughter-in-law, his two ſons, 
and my Thereſa. We gave ſeven days to this 
excurſion in the fineſt weather poſſible. I 
preſerved a lively remembrance of the. fitua- 
tion which ſtruck me at the other extremity 
of the lake, and of which I, ſome years after- 
wards, gave a deſcription in my New Eloiſc. 

T he principal connections I made at Geneva, 
beſides the De Lucs, of which I have ſpo- 
ken, were the young V......, with whom I 

had already. been acquainted at Paris, and of 
whom | then formed a better opinion than I 
afterwards had of him; M. Perdriau, then a 
country paſtor, now proſeſſor of Belles. Lettres, 

whoſe mild and agreeable fociety will ever 

make me regret the loſs of it, although he has 

fince thought proper to detach himſeif from 

me; MI. Jalabert, at that time profeſſor of 

natural philoſophy, fince become counſellor 

and ſyndic, to whom | read my diſcourſe upon 

mequality (but not the dedication), with which 

te ſeemed to be delighted; the profeſſor Lu!- 

lin, with whom 1 maintained a curreſpondence 

antil his death, and who gave me a commiſſion 

o purchate books for the library; the pro- 

ſeſlor V...., who, like moſt other people, tüta— 

ed his back upon me after 1 had given him 

proofs of attachment and confidence of whici 

ne ought to have been ſenüble, if a theologlſt 

can be affected by any thing; C. , clerk 

and ſucceſior to Gauffecourt whom he wiſhed 

to ſupplant, and who, ſoon aſterwards, was 

aimſelf ſupplanted ;. M..... de M. . ., an 0d 

iriend of my father's, and who had alto thewn 
nimſelf to be mine: after having well d.ſorves 
of is country, he became a dramatic auchor ; 
_ ald 
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- and pretending / to be of the council of two 
hunarec, changed his principles, and, before he 
died, became ridiculous, But he from whom I 

expected moit was M......., a very promiſing 

voung man by his talents and his brilliant 

ima mation, whom I have always loved, al- 

ough his conduct with reſpect to me was 
frequently equivecal, and notwithſtanding his 
being connected with my moſt cruel enemies; 
whom I cannot but look upon as deſtined to 
become the defender of my memory and the 
avenger of his friend. 

In the midſt of theſe diffipations, I Veith 
loſt the taſte for my ſolitary excurſions, nor the 
habit of them; I frequently made long ones 
upon the banks of the la ke, during which my 
mind, accuſtomed to reflection, did not te- 
main idle, | digeſted the plan already formed 
of my political inſtitutions, of which 1 ſhall 
ſhortly have to ſpeak; ] meditated a hiſtory 
of the Valais; the plan of a tragedy in proſe, 
the ſubject o which, nothing leis than Lucre- 
tia, did not Ccprive me of the hope of ſucceeding, 
although ] had dared again to exhibit that un- 

fortunate he roinc, when ſhe could no longer be 
| ſuffered upon any French ſtage, I at that time 
tried my ebilities with Tacitus, and tranſlated 
the firſt books of his hiſtory which will be 
{ound amongſt my papers. 

After a reſidence of four months at Geneva, 

I returzed in the month of October to Paris; 
and avoiced paſſing through Lyons mth 
Bight not again have to travel with G. t. 
As the arrangement I had made did not re- 
quire my being at Geneva until the ſpring fol- 
lowing, | returned: during the winter, to My 
habits. and occupations ; the principal of the 


latter was examining the proof ſheets of my 
diſcourle 


© Be 


diſcourſe on the inequality of Mankind, which 
had procured to be printed in Holland, by 
the bookſeller Rey, with whom I had juſt be- 
come acquainted at Geneva. This work was 
dedicated to the republic; but as the publica- 
tion might be unpleaſing to the council, 1 
wiſhed to wait until it bad taken its effect at 
Geneva before I returned thither. This effect 
was not favourable to me; and the dedication, 
which the moſt pure patriotiſm had dictated, 
created me enemies in the council, and inſpired 
even many of the burgeſſes with jealouſy. M. 
Chouet, at that time frſt ſyndic, wrot&me a 
polite but very cold letter, which will be found 
amongſt my papers. I received from private per- 
ſons, amongſt others from De Luc and De Jala- 
dert, a few compliments, and theie were all. I did 
not perceive that a ſingle Geneveſe was pleaſed 
with the hearty zeal found in the work. This 
indifference ſhocked all thoſe by whom it was 
remarked, I remember that dining one day at 
Clichy, at Madame D,..n's with C.......n, re- 
ident from the republic, and M. de Marian, 
the latter openly declared the council owed me 
a preſent and public honours for the work, and 
that it would diſhonour itſelf if it failed in 
either. C. . Dh, who. was a black and miſ- 
chievous little man, dared not reply in my 
preſence, but he made a irightful grimace, 
which, however, forced a ſmile from Madame 
Ds The only advantage this work pro- 
cured me, beſides that reſulting from the ſatis- 
faction of my own heart, was the title of citi- 
zen given me by my friends, afterwards by the 
public after their example, and which I after- 
wards loſt by having too well merited. 
This ill” ſucceſs would not however have 
prevented my retiring tu Geneva, had not more 
powertul 
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powerful motives tended to the ſame effect, 
NMI. D'. .. y, wiſhing to add a wing which was 
wanting to the chateau of the C....,...c, was 


at an immenſo expence in completing it, Go- 


ing one day with Madame D'. . „y to. ſee the 


building, we continued our walk a quarter of a 


teague further to the reſervoir of the waters of 
the park which joined the foreſt of Montmo- 
rency, and where there was a handiome kitchen 
garden, with a little lodge, much out of repair, 
called the Hermitage, hie ſolitary and very 

agreeable piacc hz :d firuck me when 1 ſaw it 
72 the firſt time before my journey to Ge— 
neve. I had exclaimed in my tranſport : Ah, 
madam, what a delightful habitation ! This 
aſylum was purpoſely prepared for me. Ma- 


! 


dame D'. .. y did not pay much attention to 


what 1 ſaid; but at this fecond journey | was 


quite ſurpriſed to hd, inſtead of the old de- 
cayed building, a lutie houſe aJmoſt entirely 
new, well laid out, and very habitable for a 
little fami ily of three perſons. Madame 
D.....y had caufed this to be done 1a t:lence, 
and at a very imall expence, by detaching a 
few materials and ſome of the workn:en from 
the caſtle. She now ſaid to me, on remarking 
my ſurpriſe : wy dear, here behold your aly- 


lum: it is you who have choſen it; triendſhip 
6fters it to you, I hope this will rem: we trom 


vou the cruz] idea of ſeparating fem me. I 
do not thick I was ever in my life more 
ſtrongly or more del ciouſly affected. 1 bathed 
with tears the benefice: nt hand of my fiiend; 
and if ] were not conquered from that very in— 
ſtant even, I was extremely ſtaggered. Ma— 
dame .. „ Who would not be denied, be- 
cams fo prefiog, employed ſo miny means, ſo 
many people to cucumvent me, proceeding 

even 


„ 


even ſo far as to gain over Madame le Vaſſeur 
and her daughter, that at length ſhe triumphed 
over all my reſolutions. Renouncing the idea 
of reſiding in my own country, I reſolved, I 
promiſed, to inhabit the Hermitage; and, 
whilſt the building was drying, Madame 
D'. . y took care to prepare furniture, ſo that 

every thing was ready the following ſpring. 
One thing which greatly aided me in deter— 
mining, was the reſidence Voltaire had choſen 
near Geneva; I eafily comprehended this man 
would cauſe a revolution there, and that I 
ſhould find in my country the manners which 
drove me from Paris; that I ſhould be under 
the neceſſity of inceſſantly ſtrugeling hard, 
and have no other alternative than that of be- 
inz an unſupportable pedant, a poltroon, or a 
bad citizen. The letter Voltaire wrote me 
on my laſt work, induced me to inſinuate my 
fears in my anſwer; and the effect this produced 
confirmed them. From that moment I confi- 
dered Geneva as loſt, and I was not deceived. 
[ perhaps ought to have met the ſtorm, had 1 
thought myſelf capable of reſiſting it. But 
what could I have done alone, timid, and 
ipeaking badly, againſt a man, arrogant, opu- 
lent, ſupported by the credit of the great, 
_ eloquent, and already the idol of the women 
and young men? 1 was afraid of uſeleſsly 
expoſing myſelf to danger to no purpoſe. I 
liſtened to nothing but my peaceful diſpoſition, 
to my love of repoſe, which, if it then de- 
ceived me, ſtill continues to deceive me on 
the fame ſubject, By retirinz to Geneva 1 
ſhould have avcided great misfortunes ; but J 
have my doubts whether, with al! my ardent 
and patriotic zeal, I ſhould have been able 
| tO 


(0 1 


to effect any thing great and uſeful for my 
country. 

W ———795 who about the ſame time went to 
reſide at Geneva, came afterwards to Paris, 
and brought with him treaſures. At his ar- 
rival he came to fee me, with the Chevalier 
Jaucourt, Madame D".....y had a ſtrong de- 
fire to conſult him in private, but this it was 
not enſy to do. She addreſſed herſelf to me, 
and ] engaged F.. ... to go and fee her. Thus 
under my auſpices they began a connection, 
which was afterwards incteaſed at my expence. 
Such has ever been my deſtiny: the moment 
I had united two friends who were ſepa- 
rately mine, they never failed to combine 
againſt me, Although, in the conſpiracy then 
tormed by the 25 tbey muſt all 
bave borne me a mortal hatred. Le D....r ſtill 
continued friendly to me: he even wrote me 
a letter after his return to Geneva, to propoſe 
to me the place of honorary librarian. But! 
had taken my reſolution, and the ofier did not 
tempt me to depart from it. 

About this time I again viſited M. d'JH.....k. 
My vifit was eccahoncd by the death of his 
wife, which, as well as that of Madame F. . .. 
happened whillt J was at Geneva. Diderot, 
when he communicated to me theſe melan— 
choly evecats, ſpuke of the deep affliction cf 
the huſtani, His grief affected my heart. 
I myiclt was grieved for the lots of that excel- 
lent woman, and wrote „ XI. &H.....k a 
letter of candclence. I forgot all the wrongs 
he had done me, and at my return From Ge- 
neva, and after he had made the tour + Fragen 
with Grim and other friends to alleviate his 
affliction, I went to ſee him, and continued 


my vilits until my departure 1 the Hermitage. 
AS 


1 
As ſoon as it was known in his ſociety that Ma- 
dame D'......y was preparing me an habitation 
there, innumerable ſarcaſms, founded upon the 
want I muſt feel of the flattery and amuſements 
of the city, and the ſuppoſition of my not being 
able to ſupport the ſolitude for a fortnight, were 
uttered againſt me. Feeling within myſelf 
how I ſtood affected, I left him and his friends 
to ſay what they pleaſed, and purſued my inten- 
tion. M. d' H.. .. k rendered me ſome ſervices* 
in finding a place for the old le Vaſſcur, who 
was eighty years of age, and a burden to his 


wife from which ſhe begged me to relieve her. 


He was put into a houſe of charity, where almoſt 
as ſoon as he arrived there, age and the grief 
of finding himſelf removed from his famil 

ſent him to the grave. His wife and al! his 
children, except 1 hereſa, did not much regret 


his loſs. But ſhe, who loved bim tenderly, 


has ever ſince been inconſolable, and never for- 
given herſelf for having ſuffered him, at ſo ad- 
vanced an age, to end his days in any other houſe 
than her own. | „ 785 
Much about the ſame time I received a viſit 
[ little expected, although it was from a very 
old acquaintance, My friend Venture, ac- 
companied by another man, came upon me one 
morning by ſurpriſe. What a change did I 


diſcorer in his perfon! Inſtead of his former 


1 8 , | » | 

This is an inſtance of the treachery of my memory. 
Along time after I had written what I have ſtated above, I 
learned, in converſing with my wife, that it was not M. 
A k but M. de Chenonceaux, then one of the admi- 
niſtrators of the Hotel Dieu who procured this place for her 
father. I had fo totally forgotten the circumſtance, and the 
idea of M. de H......k's having done it was ſo ſtrong in my 
mind, that I would have ſworn it had been him. 


gracefulneſs, 
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gracefulneſs, he appeared ſottiſh and vulgar, 
which made me extremely reſerved with him, 
My eyes deceived me, or either debauchery 


had ſtupified his mind, or all his firſt ſplendour 


was the effect of his youth which was paſt, [ 


faw him almoſt with indifference, and we parted 
rather coolly. But when he was gone, the re- 


membrance of our former connection ſo ſtrong- 
ly called to my recollection that of my younger 
days, ſo charmingly, ſo prudently dedicated to 


that angelic woman (Madame de Warens) who 
was not much Jets changed than himtclf; 


the little anecdotes of that happy time, the ro— 

mantic day of Teune pailed with ſo much in- 
nocence and enjoyment be:ween thoſe two 
charming girls, from whom a kits of the hand 
was the only favour, and which, rotwith- 


ſtanding its being fo ttifling, had left me ſuch 


lively, affecting, and laſting regrets; aid 
the raviſhing delirium of a young heart, which 
J had then felt in all its force, and of which 
I thought the ſeaſcn for ever paſt for me: 
The tender remembrance of theſe delightful 
circumſtances made me ſhed tears over my 
faded youth and its tranſports for ever loſt to 
me. Ah! how many tears ſhould I have 
ſhed over their tardy and fatal return, had 
I foreſeen tae evils I had yet to ſuſfer from 
them. 

Before I left Paris, I enjoyed, during the 
winter which preceded my retreat, a pleaſure 


.afier my own heart, and of which 1 taſted in 


all its purity, Paliflot, academician of Nancy, 
known by a few ee compoſitions, had 


juſt had one of them performed at Lune— 


ville before the king of Poland. He per- 
haps thought to make his court by reprefent- 
ing in his piece a man who had e ared to enter 

TI 


C19.) ; 


into a literary diſpute with the king. Stani- 
flaus, who was generous, and did not like 
ſatire, was filled with indignation at the au- 
| thor's daring to be perſonal in his preſence. 
The Comte de Treſſan, by order of the prince, 
wrote to M. d'Alembert, as well as to myſelf, 


to inform me that it was the intention of his 


majeſty to have Paliſſot expelled his academy. 
My anſwer was a ſtrong ſolicitation in favour 
of Paliflot, begging M. de T refian to inter- 
cede with the king in his behalf. His pardon 
was granted, and M. de Treflan, when ke 
communicated to me the information in the 
name of the monarch, added that the whole 
of what kad paſſed ſhould be inſerted in the 
regiſter of the academy. | replied that this 
was leſs granting a pardon than perpetuating 
a puniſhment. At length, after repeated ſo— 
licitations, I obtained a promiſe, that nothing 


relative to the affair ſhould be inſerted in the 


regiſter, and that no public trace ſhould re- 
main of it. The promiſe was accompanied, 
as well on the part of the king as on that of 


M. de Treſſan, with aſſurances of eſteem and 


reſpect with which I was extremely flattered ; 
and I felt on this occaſion that the eſteem of 
men who are themſelves worthy of it, pro- 
duces in the mind a ſentiment infinitely more 
noble and pleaſing than that of vanity. I have 
tranſcribed into my collection the letters of 
V. de Trefſan, with my anſwers to them; and 


te original of the former will be found amongſt 


my other papers. 


am perfectly aware that if ever theſe me- 


moirs become public, I here perpetuate the 
lemembrance of a fact of which 1 would wiſh 
to efface every trace; but I tranſmit many 
others as mucb againſt my inclination, Ihe 

grand 
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grand object of my undertaking, conſtantly 
before my eyes, and the indiſpenſable duty of 
fulfilling it to its utmoſt extent, will not permit 


me to be turned aſide by trifling conſiderations, 
which would lead me from my purpoſe. In 


my ſtrange and unparalleled ſituation I owe too 


much to truth to be farther than this indebted 
to any perſon whatever. They who wiſh to 


know me well muſt be acquainted with me in 
every point of view, in every relative ſituation, 
both good and bad. My confeſſions are neceſ— 
farily connected with thoſe of many other, 
people : I write both with the ſame frankneſs 
in every thing that relates to that which has 
befallen me; and am not obliged to ſpare any 
perſon more than mytelf, although it is my 
wiſh to do it. I am determined always to be 
Juſt and true, ſay to cf others all the good | 


can, never {peaking of evil except when it rc- 


lates to my own conduct, and there is a ne- 


ceſſity for my ſo doing. Who, in the {ituation 


in which the world has placed me, has a right 
to require more at my hands? My confethons 
are not intended to appear during my life-time, 
nor that of thoſe whom they may diſagrecably 


effect. Were I maſter of my own deſtiny, and 
that of the book I am now writing, it ſhould 


never be made public until after my death and 
theirs: But the citorts which the dread ol 
truth obliges my powerful enemics to make to 


deſtroy cviiy trace of it, render it neceſlary 
for me to do every thing which the ſtrictett 
right, and the moſt ſevere juſtice, will permit, 
to preſerve what 1 have written. Were the re- 


* 


membrance oi me tv be loſt at my diſſoſution, 
rather than expole any perſon alive, I wod!?, 
without a murniur, ſutter an unuilt and momen— 
tary reproacy, But tnce my name is tv live, 

it 
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it is my duty to endeavour to tranſmit with it to 


poſterity the remembrance of the unfortunate. 


man by whom it was borne, ſuch as he W 
was, and not ſuch as his unjuſt enemies ince 
ſantly endeavour to deſcribe him. 


END OF BOOK EIGHTH, 
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Y impatience to inhabit the Hermitage 

not permitting me to wait until the 

return of fine weather, the moment my lodg- 

ing was prepared 1 haſte,ed to take poſſeſſion 

of it to the great amuſement of the Coterie 

H....chique, which publicly predicted I ſhould 

not be able to ſupport ſolitude for three months, 
and that I ſhould unſucceſsfully return to Paris, 

pee live there as they did. For my part, hav- 

» for fifteen years, been out of my element, 

a finding myſelf upon the eve of returning 
to it, 1 paſd no attention to their pleaſantries. 

Since, contrary to my inclinations, I have 

again entered the world, ] have incellantly re · 

oret: ed my dear Charme eties, and the agreeable 

life 1 led there. 1 felt n natural inclination 

to retirement and the country; it was impoſſi- 

ble for me to live happily elſewhere. At Ve- 

nice, in the train of public affairs, in the dig- 


nity of a kind of repreſentation, in the . 
0 


_ va. ld 


— A 
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of proje1s of advancement; at Paris, in the 
vortex of the great world, in the luxury of ſup- 
pere, in the brilliancy of ſpectacles, in the rays 
of tplendor; my groves, rivulets, and ſolitary 
walks, conſtantly preſented themſelves to my 
recollection, interrupted my thoughts, render- 
ed me melancholy, and made me ſigh with 
deſire. All the labour to which I had ſubject- 
ed myſelf, every project of ambition which by 
fiis had animated my ardour, all had for object 
this happy country retirement, which I now 
thought near at hand., Without having ac- 
quited a genteel independence, which I had 
judged to be the only means of accompliſhing 
my views, [ imagined myſelf, in my particular 
| ſituation, to be able to do without it, and that 
could obtain the ſame end by a means quite 
oppoſite. 1 had no regular income; but I 
poiletied ſome talents, and had acquired a name. 
My wants were few, and I had freed myſelf 
from all thoſe which were moſt expenſive, and 
Which merely depended on prejudice and opini— 
on. Behdes this, although naturally indoleat, 
| was laborious when I choſe to.be ſo; and 
my idleneis was lets that of an indolent man, 
chan that of an independent one who applies to 
bulin:ſs when it pleates him. My profeſſion 
vf a copyiſt of mutic was neither ſplendid nor 
lucrative, but it was certain, The world gave 
me credit for the courage I had ſhewn in mak- 
ing Choice of it, I might depend upon having 
iuhhctent employment to enable me to live, 
Two thouſand livres, which remained of the 
produce of the Devin du Village, and my other 
Writings, were a {um which kept me from being 
ſtreightened, and (everal works | had upon the 
locks promiſed me, without extorting money 
from the bookſellers, ſupplies ſufficient to en- 
able 
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able me to work at, my eaſe without exhauſting 
myſelf, even by turning to advantage the lei- 
ſures of my walks. My little family, conſiſt- 
ing of three perſons, all of whom were uſefully 


employed, was not expenſive to ſupport. Fi- 


nally, from my reſources, proportioned to my 
wants and deſires, I might reaſonably expect a 
happy and permanent exiſtence, in that manner 
of life which my inclination had induced me to 
adopt. N : „ 

1 might have taken the intereſted ſide of the 
queſtion, and, inſtead of ſubjecting my pen to 
copying, entirely devoted it to works which, 
from the elevation to which I had ſoared, and 
at which I found mytelt capable of continuing, 
might have enabled me to live in the midſt of 
abundance, nay even of opulence, had I been 
the leaſt diſpoſed to join the manceuvres of an 
author to the care of publiſhing a good book. 
But 1 felt that writing for bread would ſoon 
have extinguiſhed my genius, and deſtroyed my 
talents, which were leſs in my pen than in my 
heart, and ſolely proceeded from an elevated 
and noble manner of thinking, by which alone 
they could be cheriſhed and preſerved. No- 


thing vigorous or great can come from a pen 


totally venal. Neceſſity, nay even avarice, 


perhaps, would have made me write rather ra- 


pidly than well. If the deſire of ſucceſs had 


not led me into cabals, it might have made me 


endeavour to publiſh fewer true and uſeful 
works than thoſe which might be pleaſing to 
the multitude; and inſtead of a diſtinguiſhed 
author, which I might poſſibly become, 1 
ſhould have been nothing more than a ſcribbler. 


No: I have always felt that the profeſſion of 


letters was illuſtrious in proportion as it was 


leſs a trade. It is too difficult to think nobly 
| when 
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when we think for a livelihood. To be able, - 
to dare even to ſpeak great truths, an author 
muſt be independent of ſucceſs. I gave my 
books to the public with a certainty of having 
written for the general SS of mankind, 
without giving myſelt the leaſt concern about 
what was to follow. If the work was thrown + 
alide, fo much the worſe, for ſuch as did not 

chuſe to profit by it. Their approbation was 

not neceſſary to enable me to live, my profeſſion 

was ſuſhcient to maintain me had not my 

works had a ſale, for which reaſon alone they 

all ſold. £17 „ 

It was on the ninth of Auguſt, 1755, that 
] left cities, never to reſide in them again: 
for J do not eall a reſidence the few days I af- 
terwards remained in Paris, London, or other 
cities, always on the wing, or contrary to my 
inclinations. Madame D'... . y came and took 
us all three in her coach ; her farmer carted 
away my little baggage, and I was put into 
poſleſſion the ſame day. I found my little 
retreat imply furnithed, but neatly and with 
ſome taſte. | he hand which had Jent its aid 
in this furniſhing, rendered it ineſtimable in m 
eyes, and 1 thought it charming to be the gueſt 
of my female friend in a houſe | had made choice 
of, and which the had cauſed to be built pur- 
polely for me. 55 

Although the weather was cold, and the 
ground lightly covered with inow, the earth 
began to vegitate: violets and primroſes al- 
ready made their appearance, the trees began 
to bud, and the evening of my arrival was 
diſtinguiſned by the ſong of the nightingale, 
which was heard, almoſt under my window, in 
a wood adjoining to the houſe. Aſter a light 
lleep, forgetting waen I awoke my change of 
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abode, I Rill thought myſelf in the Rue Gre- 
nelle, when, ſuddenly, this warbling made me 


give a ſtart, and I exclaimed in my tranſport : 
At length, all my wiſhes are accompliſhed ! 
The firſt thing 1 did was to abandon myſelf to 
the impreſſion of the rural objects with which 
1 was ſurrounded. Inſtead of beginning to 
ſet things in order in my new habitation, I 


began by doing it for my walks, and there 


was not a path, a copſe, a grove, nor a corner 
in the environs of my place of reſidence that [ 
did not viſit the next day. The more I ex- 
amined this Charming retreat, the more I found 
it to my. wiſhes. Ibis ſolitary, rather than 
ſavage, ſpot tranſported me in idea to the end 
of the world. It had ſtriking beauties which 


are but ſeldom found near cities, and never, if 


ſuddenly tranſported thither, could any perſon 


have imagined himſelf within four leagues of 


Paris. 
After abandoning myſelf for a few days to 
this rural delirium, 1 began to arrange my 
papers, and regulate my occupations, I ſet 
apart, as I had always done, my mornings to 
copying, and my afternoons to walking, pro- 
vided with my little paper book and a pencil, 
for never having been able to write and think 
at my eaſe except /ub dio, | had no inclination 
to depart from this method, and I was per ſuad- 
ed the foreſt of Montmorency, which was al- 


molt at my door, would in future be my che- 


ſer and ſtudy. I had feveral works begun: 
thele I caſt my eye Over. My mind was in- 


deed ſertile in great projects, but in the noiſe 


of the city the execution of them had gone on 
but ſlowly. I propoſed to myſelf to uſe more 
diligence when I ſhould be leſs interrupted. 
am of opinion, 1 have ſufficiently fulfilled this 
intention; 
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intention; and for a man frequently ill, often 
at la C... .. e, at E. , y, at Eaubonne, at the 
caſtle of Montmorency, at other times in- 
| terrupted by the indolent and curious, and al- 
ways employed half the day in copying, if 
what | produced, during the fix years I paſſed 
at the Hermitage, and at Montmorency, be 
conſidered, I am perſuaded it will appear, that 
if, in this interval, I loſt my time, it was not in 
idlenefs. „ 
Of the different works I had upon the 
ſtocks, that I had longeſt reſolved in my mind, 
which was moſt to my taſte, to which I deſtin- 
ed a certain portion of my life, and which, in 
my opinion, was to confirm the reputation I 
had acquired, was my Inſtitutions Politiques*, 1 
had, fourteen years before, when at Venice, 
where I had an opportunity of remarking the 
defects of that government ſo much boaſted of, 
conceived the firſt idea of them. Since that 
time my views had become much more extend- 
ed by the hiſtorical ſtudy of morality. I had 
perceived every thing to be radically connected 
with politics, and that, upon whatever princi- 
ples theſe were founded, a people would never 
be more than that which the nature of the 
government made them; therefore the great 
queſtion of the beſt government poſſible ap- 
peared to me to be reduced to this: What is 
the nature of a government the propereſt to 
torm the moſt virtuous and enlightened, the 
wiſeſt and beſt people, taking the laſt epithet 
in its molt extenlive meaning? I thought 
this queſtion was much if not quite of the ſame 
nature with that which follows: What go» 
verument is that which by its nature always 
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kind require meditation, leiſure, and tran- 


 ſoring without the leaſt appeal ance of ill humour or partiali- 


a.» 


maintains itſelf neareſt to the laws, (or leaſt 
deviates from the laws)“. Hence, what is the 
law ? and a feries of queſtions of ſimilar impor- 
tance. I perceived theſe led to great truths, 
uſeful to the happineſs of mankind, but more 
eſpecially to that of my country, wherein, in the 
journey | had juſt made to it, I had not found 
notions of laws and liberty either ſufficiently 
juſt or clear, I had thought this indirect 
manner of communicating theſe to my fellow 
citizens would be leaſt niortifyi ing to their pride, 
end might obtain me forgiveneſs for having ſeen 

2 lietle farther than themtelves. 

Althouah 1 had al iready I.boured hve or fix 
years at the work, the progres I had made in 
it was not conſiderable. Writings of this 


quillity. I had beſides written the [n/{:tutions 
Politigues, as the expreſſion is, en bonne fortune, 
and had not communicated my project to any 
perſon, not even to Diderot. I was afraid it 
would be thought too daring for the age and 
country in which 1 wrote, and that the fears 
of my friends would reftrain me in from car- 
rying it into execution +. I did not yet know | 
that it would be finiſhed in time and in ſuch a 


Quel Lo le gorvernment qui pe: fo nature fe tient toujours te 
PS. de la "RY, 

+ It was more eſpecially the w 7 ſeverity of Puclos which 
inſpircd me with this fear; as fyr Diderot, I know not by 
what means all my conferences with him tended to make me 
more ſatirical than my natural diſpoſition inclined me to be. 
This prevented me frem conlulting him upon an undertaking, 
in which I wiſhcd to introduce nothing but the force of rear 


ty. The manner of this work may be judged of by that of 
the Contrat owiat * which is taken trom it. 
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manner as to appear before my deceaſe, I 
wiſhed fearleſsly to give to my ſubject every 
thing it required; fully perſuaded that not 
being of a ſatirical turn, and never wiſhing 
to be perſonal, I ſhould in equity always be 
judged irreprehenfible. I undoubtedly wiſhed 
fully to enjoy the right of thinking which I 
had by birth; but ſtil] reſpecting the government 
under which I lived, without ever ciſobeying 
its laws, and, very attentive not to violate the 
rights of perſons, I would not from feat renounce 
its advantages, „„ 

I contels even that, as a ſtranger, and living 
in France, | found my ſituation very favourable 
in daring to fpeak the truth; well Knowing 
that continuing, as I was determined to do, 
not to print any thing in the kingdom with- 
out permiſſion, I was not oblized to give to 
any perfon in it an account of my maxims nor 
of their publication elſewhere, 1 ſhoutd have 
been leſs independent even at Geneva, where, 
in whatever place my bouks might have been 
printed, the magiſtrate had a right to criticiſe 
their contents, 1 his conkderaition had great- 
ly contributed to make me yield to the ſolici- 
tations of Madame D'... . . y, and abandon the 
project of fixing my reſidence at Geneva, 1 
felt, as I have remarked in my Emilius, that 
unleſs an author be a man of intrigue, when he 
withes to render his works really uſeful to any 
country. whatſoever, he muſt conpoie them in 
lome other. 3 

What made me find my ſituation ſtill more 
bappy, was my being perſuaded that the go- 
Vernment of France would, per heps, without 
looking upon me with a very favourable eye, 
make it a point to protect me, or 2t leaſt not 
to diſturb my tranquillity, It appeared to me 
a it;oke 
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a ſtroke of ſimple, yet dexterous policy, te 
make a merit of tolcrating that which there 
was no means of preventing ; fince had I been 
driven from France, which was all govern- 
ment had the right to de, my work would 
ſtill have been written, and, perhaps, with 
leſs reſerve; whereas if I were left undiſturbed, 
the author remained to anſwer for what he wrote, 
and a prejudice, general throughout al! Europe, 
would be deſtroyed by acquiring the reputati- 
on of obſerving a propei reſpect for the rights of 
perſons, | 
They who, by the event, ſhall judge I was 

_ deceived, may perhaps he deceived in their turn. 
In the ſtorm which has ſince broken over my 
head, my books ſerved as a pietence, but it 
was againſt my perſon that every ſhaft was di- 
rected. My perſecutors gave themſelves but 
little concern about the author, but they wiſh- 
ed io ruin Jean Jacques; and the greateſt evil 
they found in my writings was the honour 
they might poſſibly Co me. Let us not en- 
croach upon the future | do not know that 
this myſtery, which is fii]] one to me, will 
hereafter be cleared vp to my readers; but had 
my avowed principles been of a nature to bring 
upon me the treatment I received, ] ſhould 
ſooner have become their victim, ſince the 
work in which theſe principles are manifeſted 
with moſt courage, not to cal] it audacity, 
| ſeemed to have had its effect previous to my 
retreat to the Hermitage, without I will not 
only ſay my having received the leaſt cen- 
| ſure, but without any ſteps having been taken 
to prevent the publication of it in France, 
where it was ſold as publicly as in Holland. 
The new Eloiſa afterwards appeared with the 
ame 
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ſame facility, 1 dare add, with the fame ap- 
plauſe; and, what ſeems incredible, the pro- 
feſſion of faith of this Eloiſa at the point of 
death, is exactly ſimilar to that of the Savoy- 
ard vicar. Every ſtrong idea in the Social 
Contract had been before publiſhed in the diſ- 
courſe on Inequality; and every bold opinion. 
in Emilius previouſly found in Eloiſa. Ibis 
unreſtrained freedom did not excite the leait 
murmur againſt the two firſt works; therefore 
b was not that which gave cauſe to it againſt the 
A 5 

Another undertaking much of the ſame 
kind, but of which the project was more recent 
then engaged my attention: this was the ex- 
tract of the works of the Abbe de Saint Pierre, 
of which, having been led away by the 
thread of my narrative, I have not hitherto 
deen able to ſpeak. The idea was ſuggeſted 
to me after my return from Geneva, by the 
Abbe Mably, not immediately from himſelf, 
but by the interpoſition of 1 LDF; 
who had ſome intereſt in engaging me to 
adopt it. She was one of the three or four 
pretty women of Paris, of whom the Abbé de 
_ daint Pierre had b en the ſpoiled child, and 
although ſhe had not decidedly had the pre— 
terence, ſhe had at leaſt partaken of it with 
Madame dA... en. She preſerved for the 
memory of the good man a reſpect and an af- 
fection which did honour to them both; and 
her ſelf-love would have been flattered by ſee- 
_ Ing the ſtill- born works of her friend brought 
to life by her ſecretary, Theſe works con- 
tained excellent things, but ſo badly told that 
the reading of them was almoſt inſupportable; 
and it is aſtoniſhing the Abbé de Saint Pierre, 
who looked upon his readers as {coo} boys, 


thould 


ſhould nevertheleſs have ſpoken to them as 
men, by the little care he took to induce them 
to give him a hearing, It was for this pur- 
pole that the work was propoſed to me as uſe- 
tul in itſelf and very proper for a man labori- 
ous in manceuvre, but idle as an author, who 
finding the trouble of thinking very fatiguing, 
preferred, in things which pleaſed him, throw- 
ing a light upon and extending the ideas of 
others, to producing any himſelf. Beſides, 
not being confined to the function of a tranſ- 
lator, I was at liberty ſometimes to think for 
myſeif; and 1 hadit in my power to give ſuch 
a form to my work, that many important 
truths would paſs in it under the name of the 
Abbé de Saint Pierre, much more ſafely than 
under mine. The undertaking alſo was not 
trifling: the buſineſs was nothing lefs than to 
read and meditate twenty-three volumes, dif- 
luſe, confuſed, full of long narrations and pe— 
rode, repetitions, and falſe or little views, 
from amungſt which it was neccflory to ſelec 
tome few that were great and uſeful and ſuffici- 
ently encouraging to enable me to ſupport the 
painful labour. I frequently wiſhed to have given 
it up, and ſhould have done ſo could I have got 
it off my hands with a good grace; but when 
] received the manuſcripts of the Abbe, which 
were given me by his nephew, the Comte de 
Saint Pierre, I had by the ſolicitation of Saint 
Lambert, in ſome meaſure engaged to make 
uſe of them, which 1 muſt either have done 
or have given them back. It was with the 
former intention I had taken the manuſcripts 
to the Hermitage, and this was the firſt work 
to which I propoſed to dedicate my leiſure 
hours. 
I had 
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I had likewiſe in my own mind projected a 
third, the idea of which I owed to the obſer- 
vations I had made upon myſelf, and 1 felt 
the more diſpoſed to undertake this work, as 
]- had reaſon to hope 1 could make it a truly 
uſeful one, and, perhaps, the moſt ſo of any 
that could be offered to the world, were the 
execution equal to the plan I had laid down. 
It has been remarked that moſt men are in the 
_ courſe of their lives frequently unlike them- 
ſelves, and ſeem to be transformed into others 
very different from what they were. It was 
not to eſtabliſh a thing ſo generally known 
that I wiſhed to write a book; I had a newer 
and more important object. This was to 
ſearch for the cauſes of theſe variations, and, 
by confining my obſervations to thoſe which 
depend on ourſelves, to demonſtrate in what 
manner it might be poſſible to direct them, 
in order to render us better and more certain 
of our diſpoſitions. For it is undoubted]y 
more painful to an honeſt man to reſiſt deſires 
already formed, and which it is his duty to 
ſubdue, than to prevent, change, or modify 
the ſame deſires in their ſource, were he ca- 
pable of tracing them to it. A man under temp- 
tation reſiſts once becauſe he has ſtrength of 
mind, he yields another time becauſe this is over- 
come; had it been the ſame as before he would 
again have triumphed. e 
By examining within myſelf, and ſearching. 
in others what could be the cauſe of theie dif- 
ferent manners of being, I diſcovered that, in. 
2 great meaſure, . they depended on the anterior 
impreſſion of external objects; and that, con- 
tinually modified by our ſenſes and organs, 
we, without knowing it, bore in our ideas, 
lentiments, and even actions, the effect of theſe 
K 3 | mod. fi- 
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modifications. The ſtriking and numerous 
obſervations I had collected were beyond all 
manner of diſpute, and by their natural prin— 
ciples ſeemed proper to furniſh an exterior 
regimen, which, varied according to circum- 
ſtances, might place and ſupport the mind in 
the ſtate moſt favourable to virtue. From 
how many miſtakes would reaſon be preſerved, 
how many vices would be ſtifled in their birth, 
were it poſſible to force animal ceconomy to 
favour moral order, which it fo frequently 
diſturbs! Climates, ſeaſons, ſounds, colours, 
light, darkneſs, the elements, aliments, noiſe, 
ſilence, motion, reſt, all act on the animal ma- 
chine, and conſequently on the mind; all offer 
us a thouſand means, almoſt certain of direct. 
ing in their origin the ſentiments by which we 
ſuffer ourſelves to be governed. Such was the 
fundamental idea of which I had alieady made 
a ſketch upon paper, and whence | hoped for 
an effect the more cert.in, in favour of per- 
ſons well diſpoſed, who, fincerely loving vir- 
tue, were afraid of their own weakneſs, as it 
appeared to me. cafy to make of it a book as 
agreeable to read as it was to compoſe. I have, 
| however, applied myſelf but very little to this 
work, the title of which was to have been 
 Mirale Senſitive, cu le Materialiſme du_Sage*. 
Interruptions, the cauſe of which will ſoon ap- 
pear, prevented me from continuing it, and the 
fate of the ſketch, which is more connected with 
my own than it may appear to be, will hereafter 
be ſcen. 555 CT | 

Beſides this, I had for ſome time meditated 
a ſyſtem of education, of which Madame de 
C.. ... X, alarmed tor her ſon by that of her 


* Senſitive Morality, or the Materialiſm of the Sage. 
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huſband, had deſired me to conſider. The au- 
thority of friendſhip placed this object, although 
leſs in itſelf to my taſte, nearer to my heart 
than any other. On which account this ſub- 
jet, of all thoſe of which I have juſt ſpoken, 
is the only one I carried to its utmoſt extent. 
The end I propoſed to myſelf in treating of it 
ſhould, I think, have procured the author a 
better fate. But I will not here anticipate this 
melancholy ſubject. I ſhall have too much 
_ reaſon to ſpeak of it in the courſe of my 
work. „ „ 
Theſe different objects offered me ſubjects 

of meditation for my walks: for, as 1 bel 

I have already obſerved, I am unable to reflect 
when I am not walking: the moment I ſtop, 
I think no more, and as ſoon as I am again 
in motion, my head reſumes its workings. I - 
had, however, provided myſelf with a work 

for the cloſet upon rainy days. This was my 
dictionary of mulic, which my ſcattered, mu- 
tated, and unſhapen materials made it neceſſary 
to rewrite almoſt entirely. I had with me ſome 
books neceſſary to this purpoſe; I had ſpent 
two months in making extracts from others, 
which I had borrowed from the king's library, 
whence I was permitted to take ſeveral to the 
Hermitage, I was thus provided with materials 
for con:poling in my apartment when the wea- 
ther did not permit me to go out, and my copy- 
ing fatigued me. his arrangement was ſo con- 
venient that I made it turn tv advantage os well 
at the Hermitage as at Montmorency, and after— 
wards even at Motiers, where I completed the 
work wiiiilt I was engaged in others, and con- 
ſtamly found a change of occupation to be a real 
relaxation. 8 e 


Durin g 
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During a conſiderable time I exactly fol. 
lowed the diſtribution I had preſcribed myſelf, 
and found it very agreeable ; but as ſoon as the 
fine weather brought Madame D'. . y more 
frequently to E. . y, or to the C.......c, I 
found that attentions, in the firſt inſtance, na- 
tural to me, but which | had not conſidered in 
my ſcheme, conſiderably deranged my projects. 
1 have already obſerved that Madame D 
had many amiable qualities: ſhe ſincerely loved 
her friends; ſerved them with zeal; and, not 
ſparing for them either time or pains, certain. 
ly deſerved on their part every attention in re- 
turn, 1 had hitherto diſcharged this duty, 
without conſidering it as one; but at length I 
found | had given myſelf a chain of which no- 
thing but friendſhip prevented me from feeling 
the weight, and this was ſtil} aggravated by my 
diſlike to numerous ſocieties. Madame D'. . y 
rook advantage of theſe circumſtances to make 
me a propoſition ſeemingly agreeable to me, 
but which was more fo to herſelf: this was to 
let me know when ſhe was alone, or had but 
little company. I conſented without percelv- 
ing to what a degree I engaged myſelf. The 
conſequence was that I no longer viſited her at 
my own hour but at her's, and that I never 
was certain of being maſter of myſelf for a day 
together. This conſtraint conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed the pleature J had in going to ſee her. 
1 tound the liberty ſhe had ſo frequently pro- 
miſed was given me upon no other condition 
than that of my never enjoying it; and once 
or twice when | wiſhed to do this there were 
ſo many meſtages, notes, and alarms relative to 
my health, that 1 perceived 1 could have no 
excuſe but being conhned to my bed for not 
immediately running io ber upon the firſt in— 

timation. 
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timation. It was neceſſary I ſhould ſubmit to 

this yoke, and I did it, even more voluntarily 
than could be expected from ſo great an ene- 
my to dependence: the ſincere attachment I 
had to Madame D'. . .. y preventing me in a 
great meaſure from feeling the inconvenience 
with which it was accompanied. She, on her 
part, filled up, well or ill, the void which the 
- abſence of her uſual circle left in her amuſe- 
ments. This for her was but a very ſlender 
ſupplement, although preferable to abſolute 
ſolitude, which ſhe could not ſupport. She 
had the means of doing it much more at her 
eaſe after ſhe began with literature, and at all 


events to write novels, letters, comedies, tales, 


and other traſh of the ſame kind, But the was 
not ſo much amuſed in writing thefe as in 
reading them; and ſhe never ſcribbled over 
two or three pages at one fitting, without be- 
ing previouſly aſſured of having, at leaſt, two 
or three benevolent auditors at the end of fo 
much labour. I ſeldom had the honour of 
being one of the choſen few except by means 
of another, When alone, I was, for the moſt 
part, conſidered as a Cypher in every thing; 
and this not only in the company of Madame 
D'. . . . y, but in that of M. d'H.......k, and in 
every place where Grimm gave the ton. This 
nullity was very convenient to me, except in a 
 Tete-a-tete, when I knew not what countenance 
to put on, not daring to ſpeak of literature, of 
which it was not for me to ſay a word; nor of 
gallantry, being too timid, and fearing, more 
than death, the ridiculouſneſs of an old gallant; 
| befides that, I never had ſuch an idea when in 
the company of Madame D'. . .. y, and that it 
perhaps would. never have occurred to me, had 
I paſled my whole life with her: not that her 
perſon 
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perſon was in the leaſt diſagreeable to me; on 
the contrary, I loved her perhaps too much as 
a friend to do it as a lover. I felt a pleaſure 
in ſeeing and ſpeaking to her. Her converſa- 
tion, although agreeable enough in a mixed 
company, was unintereſting in private; mine, 
not more elegant or entertaining than her own, 
was no great amuſement to her. Aſhamed of 
being long ſilent, I endeavoured to enliven 
our t#te-a-tete, and, although this frequently 
fatigued me, I never was diſguſted with it. 
I was happy to ſhew her little attentions, and 
give her little fraternal kiſſes, which ſeemed 
not to be more ſenſual to herſelf; theſe were 
all. She was very thin, very pale, and had a 
boſom which reſembled the back of her hand. 
This defect alone would have been ſufficient 
to moderate my moſt ardent defires; my heart 
never could diſtinguiſh a woman in a perſon 
who had it; and beſides other cauſes, uſeleſs 
to mention, always made me forget the ſex of 
this lady. 

Having reſolved to conform to an affiduity 
which was neceſſary, I immediately and vo- 
Juntarily entered upon it, and, for the firſt 
year at leaſt, found it leſs burthenſome than 
1 could have expected. Madame D'. . y, who 
commonly paſſed the ſummer in the country, 
continued there but a part of this; whether {he 
was more detained by her affairs at Paris, or 
that the abſence of Grimm rendered the reſi- 
dence of the C. e Jeſs agreeable to her, I 
know nut. I took the advantage of the inter- 
vals of her abſence, or when the company with 
her was numerous, to enjoy my ſolitude with 
my good Theicla and her mother, in ſuch a 
manner as to taſte all its charms. Although I 
had for ſeveral years paſt been frequently in 
| | | the 
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the country, I ſeldom had enjoyed much of its 
_ pleaſures; and theſe excurſions, always made 


in company with people who conſidered them- 
ſelves as perſons of conſequence, and rendered 
inſipid by conſtraint, ſerved to increaſe in me 
the natural deſire I had for ruſtic pleaſures. 
The want of theſe was the more ſenſible to 
me, as I had the image of them immediately 
before my eyes. I was ſo tired of ſalloons, 
jets-d'eau, groves, parterres, and of the more 
fatiguing perſons by whom they were ſhewn ; 
ſo exhauſted with pamphlets, harpſichords, 
trios, unravellings of plots, ſtupid bon mots, in- 
ſipid affeQation, pitiful ſtory-tellers, and great 
ſuppers; that when 1 gave a fide glance at a 
poor ſimple hawthorn buſh, a hedge, a barn, 
or a meadow ; when, in paſling through a 
hamlet, I ſcented a good cheivil omelette, and 
heard, at a diſtance, the burden of the ruſtic 
ſong of the Biſquieres; I wiſhed all rouge, 
turbelows, and amber at the d—1, and envying 
the dinner of the good houſe-wife, and the 
wine of her own vine-yard, I heartily wiſhed 
to give a flap on the chops to Monſieur le Chef, 
and Monſieur le Maitre, who made me dine at 
the hour of ſupper, and ſup when 1 ſhould have 
been aſleep, but eſpecially to Meſſieurs the 
lackeys who devoured with their eyes the mor- 
ſels Fa into my mouth, and upon pain of 
dying with thirſt, fold me the adulterated wine 
of their maſter, ten times dearer than that of a 
better quality would have coſt me at a public 
houſe, 

At length I was ſettled in an agreeable and 
ſolitary aſylum, at liberty to paſs there the reſt. 
of my days, in that peaceful, equal, and inde- 
pendent life for which 1 felt myſelf born. Be- 
tore | relate the effect this ſituation, ſo new to 


me, 


Ca } 


me, had upon my heart, it is proper I ſhould 
recapitulate its fecret affections, that the reader 
may better follow in their cauſes the progreſs of 
theſe new modifications. „ 

I have always conſidered the day on which 
I was united to Thereſa as that which fixed 
my moral exiſtence. An attachment was ne- 
ceſſary for me, ſince that which ſhould have 
been ſufficient to my heart had been ſo cruelly 
broken. The thirſt after happineſs is never 
extinguiſhed in the heart of man. Mamma 
was advancing into years and diſhonoured her- 
ſelf ! 1 had proofs that ſhe could never more be 
happy here below; it, therefore, remained to 
me to feek my own happineſs, having loft all 
hopes of partaking of her's. I was ſometime 
irreſolute, and fluctuated from one idea to ano- 
ther, and from project to project. My journey 
to Venice would have thrown me into public 
life, had the man with whom, almoſt againſt 
my inclination, I was connected there had com- 
mon ſenſe. I was eaſily diſcouraged, eſpecially 
in undertakings of length and difficulty. The 
ill ſucceſs of this diſguſted me with every other; 
and, according to my old maxim, conhdering 
diſtant objects as deceitful alluremenis, I re- 
ſolved in future to provide for immediate wants, 
ſeeing nothing in life which could tempt me to 
make extraordinary. efforts. 

It was preciſely at this time that we became 
acquainted, Ihe mild character of the good 
Thereſa ſeemed fo fitted to my own, that I 
united mylelf to her with an attachment which 
neither time nor injuries have been able to im- 
pair, and which has conſtantly been increaſed 
by every thing by which it might have been 
expected to be diminiſhed. The force of this 


ſentiment will hereafter appear when I come 
to 
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to ſpeak of the wounds ſhe has given my heart 
in the height of my miſery, without my evet 
having, until this moment, once uttered a word 
of complaint to any perſon whatever. 
When it ſhall be known, that after having 
done every thing, braved every thing, not to- 
ſeparate. from her; that after paſſing with her 
twenty years in deſpight of fate and men; LI 
have, in my old age, made her my wife, with- 
out the leaſt expectation or ſolicitation on her 
part, or promiſe or engagement en mine, the 
worid will think that love bordering upon mad- 
neſs, having from the firſt moment turned my 
heac, led me by degrees to the laſt act of 
extravagance; and this will no longer appear 
doubtful when the ſtrong and particular rea- 
{ons which ſhould for ever have prevented me 
from taking ſuch a ſtep are made known. 
What, therefore, will the reader think when 
| ſhall have told him, with all the truth he 
has ever found in me, that, from the firſt mo- 
ment in which I ſaw her, until that wherein 
| write, I have never felt the leaſt love for 
ner, that I never defired to poſſeſs her more 
than I did to poſſeſs Madame de Warens, and 
that the phyſical wants which were ſatished 
with her perſon were, for me, ſolely thoſe of 
the ſex, and by no means proceeding from the 
individual? He will think, that being of a 
conititution different from that of other men, 
I was incapable of love, ſince this was not 
one of the ſentiments which attached me to 
women the moſt dear to my heart. Patience, 
Oh my dear reader! the fatal moment ap- 
proaches in which you will be but too much 
undeceived. Eh 
| fall into repetitions; I know it; and theſe 
are neceſſary. The firſt of my wants, the 
greateſt, 
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greateſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt inſatiable, was 
wholly in my heart; the want of an intimate 
connection, and as intimate as it could poſſi- 
bly be: for this reaſon eſpecially, a woman was 
more neceſſary to me than a man, a female 
rather than a male friend. This ſingular want 
was ſuch, that the cloſeſt corporal union was 
not ſufficient: two ſouls would have been ne- 
ceſſary to me in the fame body, without which 
J always felt a void. I thought I was upon 
the point of filling it up for ever. This young 
perſon, amiable by a thouſand excellent qua- 
lities, and at that time, by her form, without 
the ſhadow of art or coquetry, would have con- 
fined within herſelf my whole exiſtence, could 
her's, as I had hoped it would, have totally 
been confin-d to me. I had nothing to fear 
from men; I am certain of being the only man 
ſhe ever really loved, and her moderate paſſ- 
ons ſeldom wanted another, not even after ! 
ceaſed in this reſpect to be one to her. I had 
no family ; ſhe had one; and this family was 
compoſed of individuals, whoſe diſpoſitions were. 
ſo different from mine, that | could never make 
it my own. This was the firſt cauſe of my 
unhappineſs. What would I not have given 
to have been the child of her mother! I did 
every thing in my power to become ſo, but 
could never ſuccecd. I in vain attempted to 
_ unite all our intereſts: this was impoſſible, 
She always created herſelf one different from 
mine, contrary to it, and to that even of her 
daughter, which already was no longer ſepa— 
rated from it. She, her other children, and 
grand-children, became ſo many leeches, and 
the leaſt evil thele did to "Thereta was robbing 
her. The poor girl, accuſtomed to ſubmit, 


even to her nicces, ſuffered herſelf to be Lr 
terec 


— 


0 
fered and governed without ſlaying a word; and 
] perceived with grief that b 5 Eleadting my 
purſe, and giving her advice I did nothing that 
rould be of any Teal advantage to her. I en- 
deavoured to detach her from her mother; but 


ſhe conſtantly reſiſted ſuch a propoſal. I could 
not but reſpect her reſiſtance, and eſteemed 


( 


her the more for it; but her refuſal was not 


on this account leſs to the prejudice of us 


both. Abandoned to her mother and the reſt 


of her family, ſhe was more their companion 


than mine, and rather at their command, than 


miſtreſs of herſelf. Their avarice was leſs ru- 
inous than their advice was pernicious to het; 
in fact, if, on account of the love ſhe had for 
me, added to her good natural diſpoſition, ſhe 


was not quite theis flave, ſhe was enough ſo to 


prevent in a great meaſure the effect of the good 


maxims | endeavoured to inſtil into her; and, 


notwithſtanding all my efforts, to prevent our 
being united. 
Thus was it, that notwithſtanding a ſincere 
and reciprocal attachment, in which I had la- 
viſhed all the tenderneſs of my heart, the void 
in that heartWwas never completely filled. Chil- 
dren, by whom this effect thould have been pro- 
duced, were brought into the world, but theſe 
only 3 things wore: 1 fred ed av. the: 
thought of cutruſting them to a family ill 
broug ght up, io be till worſe educated. The 
riſk of the education of the Foundling Hoſpital 
was much leſs, This reaſun for the reſolution 
I tock, much ſtronger than all thoſe I ſtated in 
my loten to Madame de F.....l, was, however, 
the only one with which 1 lard not make her 
*quainted, I choſe rather to appear leſs excuſa- 
ble than expoſe to reproach the family of the per- 
lon I loved, But by the conduct of her wretched 
brother, 
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brother, notwithſtanding all that can be faid in 
his defence, it will be judged whether or not [ 
ought to have expoſed my children to an educa- 
tion ſimilar to his. L 

Not having it in my power to taſte in all its 
plenitude the charms of that intimate connec- 
tion of which I felt the want, I ſought for ſub. 
ſtitutes which did not fill up the void, yet they 
made it leſs ſenſible. Not having a friend en- 
tirely devoted to me, I wanted others, whoſe 
impulſe ſhould overcome my indolence; for this 
reaſon I cultivated and ſtrengthened my connec- 
tions with Diderot, and the Abbe de Condillac, 
formed with Grimm a new one ſtill more inti- 
mate, till at length, by the unfortunate diſcourſe, 
of which J have related ſome particulars, I un- 
expectedly found myſelf thrown back into a lite- 
rary ciicle which I thought I had quitted for 
ever. | 5 

My firſt ſteps conducted me by a new path to 
another intellectual world, the ſimple and noble 
economy of which J cannot contemplate with- 
out enthuſiaſm. I reflected ſo much upon the 
ſubject that I ſoon ſaw nothing but error and 
folly in the doctrine of our ſages, and opprel- 
ſion and miſery in our ſocial order. In the 
uluſfion of my fooliſh pride, 1 thought myſelf 
capable of deſtroying all impoſture; and think- 
ing that, to make myſelf liſtened to, it was 
neceſſary my conduct ſhould agree with my 
principles, | adopred the ſingular manner of lite 
which I have not been permitted to continue, 
the example of which my pretended friends 
have never forgiven me, which at firſt made me 
ridiculous, and would at length have rendered 
me reſpectable, had it been poſſible for me to 
perſevere, 


Until 


„ 


Until then I had been good; from that mo- 
ment | became virtuous, or at leaſt infatuated 
with virtue. This infatuation had begun in my 
head, but afterwards paſted into my heart. The 


moſt noble pride there took root amongſt the 


ruins of extirpated vanity, | affected nothing: 
became what I appeared to be, and during four 


years at leaſt, whilſt this efferveſcence continued 


at its greateſt height, there is nothing great and 
good that can enter the heart of man, of which 
| was not capable between heaven and myſelf. 
Hence flowed my ſudden eloquence, hence, in 
my fieſt writings, that fire really celeſtial, which 


conſumed me, and whence during forty years 
not a 112gle ſpark had eſcaped, becauſe it was 


not yet lighted up. 
| was really transformed; my friends og ac- 


quaintanee ſcarcely knew me. I was no longer 


that timid, and rather baſhful than modeſt man, 
who neither dared to preſent himſelf, nor utter 
a word; whom a ſingle pleaſantry diſconcerted, 
and whoſe face was covered with a bluſh the 
moment his eyes met thoſe of a woman. I 
became bold, haughty, intrepid, with a conh- 


dence the more firm, as it was ſimple, and 


reſided in my ſoul rather than in my manner. 
be contempt with which my profound me— 
ditations had infpired me for the manners, 
maxims, and prejudices of the age in which | 
ted, rendered me proof againſt the raillery 


of thoſe by whom they were pofletied, and 1 


cruihed their little pleaſantries with a ſentence 
as-1 would have cruſhed an infet with my 
ngers. What a change! All Paris repeated 


the ſevere and acute ſarcaſms of the ſame man, 


Who, two years before, and ten years aſter- 
wards, knew not how to find what he had to 


the 


lay, nor the word he ought to employ. Let 
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the ſituation in the world the moſt contrary to 
my natural diſpoſition be ſought after, and this 
will be found. Let one of the ſhort moments 
of my life in which I became another man, and 
ceaſed to be myſelf be recollected; this alſo will 
be found in the time of which I ſpeak ; but, 
inſtead of continuing only fix days, or ſix weeks, 
it laſted almoſt ſix years, and would perhaps 
ſtill continue, but for the particular circum» 
ſtances which cauſed it to ceaſe, and reſtored 
me to nature, above which I had wiſhed to 
ſoar. VS 
The beginning of this change took place as 
ſoon as I had quitted Paris, and the ſight of the 
vices of that city no longer kept up the indig- 
nation with which it had inſpired me. I no 
ſooner had loſt fight of men than I ceaſed to 
_ deſpiſe them, and once removed from thoſe who 
deſigned me evil, my hatred againſt them no 
longer exiſted. My heart, little fitted for ha- 
tred, pitied their miſery, and even their wicked- 
neſs. This ſituation, more pleaſing but leſs 
ſublime, ſoon allayed the ardent enthuſiaſm by 
which 1 had ſo long been tranſported; and! 
inſenſibly, almoſt to myſelf even, again became 
fearful, complaiſant, and timid; in a word, the 
ſame Jean Jacques I before had been. 

Had this reſolution gone no farther than re- 
| ſtoring me to myſelf, all would have been well; 
but unfortunately it rapidly carried me away to 
the other extreme. From that moment my 
mind in agitation paſſed the line of repoſe, and 
its oſcillations, continually renewed, have never 
permitted it to remain here. I muſt enter into 
ſome detail of this ſecond revolution ; terrible 
and fatal era, of a fate unparalleled among 


mortals. | 
We 


I . 
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We were but three perſons in our retirement, 
it was therefore natural our intimacy ſhould be 
increaſed by leiſure and ſolitude, This was the 
caſe between Thereſa and myſelf. We paſſed 
in converſations in the ſhade, the moſt charming 
and delightful hours, more ſo than any I had 

| hitherto enjoyed. She ſeemed to taſte of this 
ſweet intercourſe more than I had until then 
obſerved her to do; ſhe opened her heart, and 
communicated to me, relative to her mother 
and family, things ſhe had had reſolution 
enough to conceal for a great length of time. 
Both had received from Madame D.....n nume- 
rous prefents, made them on my account, and 
moſtly for me, but which the cunning old wo- 
man, to prevent my being angry, had appropri- 
ated to her own uſe, and that of her other 
children, without ſuffering Thereſa to have 
the leaſt ſhare, ſtrongly forbidding her to ſay 
a word to me of the matter: an order the 
poor girl had obeyed with an incredible exaCt 
neſs. ws ON 
But another thing which ſurpriſed me more 
than this had done, was the diſcovery that 
beſides the private converſations Diderot and 
Grimm bad frequently had with both to en- 
deavour to detach them from me, in which by 
means of the reſiſtance of Thereſa, they had 
not been able to ſucceed, they had afterwards 


had frequent conferences with the mother, the 
" Wh lubjeR of which was a ſecret to the daughter. 
b However, ſhe knew little preſents had been 


made, and that there were myſterious goings 
backward and forward, the motive of which 
was entirely unknown to her. When we left 
Paris, Madame le Vaſſeut had long been in the 
habit of going to ſee Grimm twice or thrice 
a month, and continuing with him for hours 

| together 
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together in converſation fo ſecret that the ſer. 
vant was always ſent out of the room. | | 

1 judged this motive to be of the fame nature 
with the project into which they had attempted 
to make the daughter enter, by promiſing to 
' procure her and her mother, by means of Ma- 
dame D'. . . y, a falt huckſterer's licence, or a 
ſnuſf-ſhop ; and, in a word, by tempting her 
with the allurements of gain. They had been 
told that, as I was not in a ſituation to do any 
thing for them, I could not, on their account, 
do any thing for myſelf. As in all this 1 far 
nothing but good intentions, | was not abſo- 
lutely difpleaſed with them for it. The myſtery 
was the only thing which gave me pain, eſpeci- 
ally on the part of the old woman, who more- 
over daily became more paraſitical and flattering 
towards me. This, however, did not prevent 
her from reproaching her daughter in private 
with telling me every thing and loving me too 
much, obſerving to her, ſhe was a fool and 
would at length be made a dupe. 

This woman poſſeſſed, to a ſupreme degree, 
the art of multiplying the preſents made her, 
by concealing from one what ſhe received from 
another, and from me what ſhe received from 
all. I could have pardoned her avarice, but 
it was impoſſible I ſhould forgive her diffimu- 
lation. What could ſhe have to conceal from 
me whoſe happineſs ſhe knew principally con- 
fiſted in that of herſelf and her daughter? What 
1 had done for the daughter J had done for 
myſelf, but the ſervices I had rendered the 
mother, merited on her part ſome acknow- 
ledgment. She ought, at leaſt, to have thought 
berſelf obliged for them to her daughter, and 
to have loved me for the ſake of her by whom 


} was already beloyed, I had raifed her * 
| the 
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the loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs; ſhe received 
from my hands the means of ſubſiſtence, and 
was indebted to me for her acquaintance with 
the perſons from whom ſhe found means to 
reap conſiderable benefit. Thereſa had long 
ſupported her Dy her induſtry, and now main- 
tained her with my bread. She owed every 
thing to this daughter, for whom ſhe had done 
nothing, and her other children, to whom ſhe 
had given marriage portions, and on whoſe ac- 
count ſhe had ruined herſelf, far from giving 
her the leaſt aid, devoured her ſubſiſtence and 
mine. I thought that in ſuch a ſituation ſhe 
ought to conſider me as her only friend and 
moſt ſure protector, and that, far from making 
of my own affairs a ſecret to me, and con- 
ſpiring againſt me in my houſe, it was her 
duty faithfully to acquaint me with every thing 
in which | was intereſted, when this came to 
her knowledge before it did to mine. In what 
light, therefore, could I conſider het feli and 
myſterious conduct? What could 1 think of 
the ſentiments with which ſhe endeavoured to 
inſpire her daughter? What monſtrous ingra- 
titude was her's, to endeavour to inſtil it into 
her from whom I expected my greateſt con- 
ſolation? . 1 

Theſe refleCtions at length alienated my af- 
fections from this woman, and to ſuch a de- 
gree, that I could no longer look upon her but 
with contempt. I nevertheleſs continued to 
treat with reſpect the mother of the friend of 
my boſom, and in every thing to thew her 
almoſt the reverence of a ſon: but I muſt 
confeſs J could not remain long with her with- 
out pain, and that I never knew how to bear 
conſtraint, 


Vor. J. . 8 
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This is another ſhort moment of my life, in 
which I approached near to happineſs without 
being able to attain it, and this by no fault of 
my own, Had the mother been of a good diſ- 
Poſition we all three ſhould have been happy 
to the end of our days; the longeſt liver only, 
would have been to be pitied. Inſtead of which, 
the reader will ſe the courſe things took, and 
judge whether or not it was in my power to 
change it. „ N 
Madame le Vaſſeur, who perceived I had got 
more full poſſeſſion of the heart of Thereſa, 
and that ſhe had loſt ground with her, endea- 
voured to regain it; and inſtead of ſtriving to 
reſtore herſelf to my good opinion by the medi- 
ation of her daughter, attempted to alienate 
her affections from me. One of the means ſhe 
employed was to call her family to her aid, I 
had begged I hereſa not to invite any of her re- 
lations to the Hermitage, and ſhe had promiſed 
me ſhe would not. I heſe were ſent for in my 
ablence, without conſulting her, and ſhe was 
afterwards prevailed upon to promiſe not to ſay 
any thing of the matter. After the firſt ſtep 
was taken all the reſt were eaſy. When once 
we make a ſecret of any thing to the perſon we 
love, we ſoon make but little ſcruple of doing it 
in every thing. The moment I was at the 
C.. . . . e the Hermitage was full of people who 
ſufficiently amuſed themtelves. A mother has 
always great p.wer over a daughter of a mild dit- 
poſition ; jet notwithſtanding all the old woman 
cou'd do, the was never able to prevail upon 
'T bereſa to enter into her views, nor to perſuade 
her to join in the league againti me. For her 
part, ſhe reloived upon doing it for ever; and 
leciug on one ſide her daughter and myſelf, who 
were in a ſituation to live, and that was all; 
8 on 
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on the other, Diderot, Grimm, d'H....k and 
Madame D'..:.,y, who promiſed great things, 
and gave ſome little ones, ſhe could not conceive 
it was poſſible to be in the wrong with the wife 
of a farmer-general and a baron. Had I been 
more clear ſighted, I ſhould from this moment 


have perceived I nouriſhed a ſerpent in my 


boſom. But my blind confidence, which no- 
thing had yet diminiſhed, was ſuch that I 
could not imagine ſhe wiſhed to injure the per- 
ſon ſhe ought to, love. Though Il ſaw nume 


rous conſpiracies formed on 80 ſide, all I 


. 
complained of was the tyranny of *perſons who 
called themſelves my friends, and who, as it 
ſeemed, would force me to be happy in the man- 
ner they ſhould point out, and not in that I had 
choſen for myſelf. Eg ö;09mvͤ Os 

Although Thereſa reſuſed to join in the con- 
federacy with her mother, ſhe afterwards' kept 
her ſecret. For this her motive was commen- 
dable, although I will not determine whether 
the did well or ill. Two women, who have 
ſecrets between them, love to prattle together; 
this atttacted them towards each other, and 
Thereſa, by dividing herſelf, ſometimes let me 
teel | was alone; for 1 could no longer conſider 


as a ſociety that which we all three formed. 


I now felt the neglect I hal been guilty of, 
during the firſt years of our connection, in not 
taking advantage of the docility with which her 
love inſpired her, to improve her talents and give 


her knowledge, which, by more cloſely connect- 


ing us in our retirement would agreeably have 
filled up her time and my own, without once 
ſuffering us to perceive the length of a private 
converſation, Not that this was ever exhauſted 
between us, or that ſhe ſeemed diſguſted with 


our walks; but we had not a ſufficient number 
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of ideas, common to both, to make ourſelves 
a great ſtore, and we could not inceſſantly talk 
of our future projects which were confined to 
thoſe of enjoying the pleaſures of life. The 
objects around us inſpired me with refleQions 
beyond the reach of her comprehenſion. An 
attachment of twelve years ſtanding had no 
longer need of words: we were too well ac- 
quainted with each other to have any new know - 
ledge to acquire in that reſpect. The reſource 
of puns, jeſts, goſſiping and ſcandal was all 
that remained. In ſolitude eſpecially is it, that 
the advantage of hving with a perſon who knows 
how to think is particularly felt. I wanted not 
this reſource to amule myſelf with her; but ſhe 
would have ſtood in need of it to have always 
found amuſement with me. The worſt of all 
was our being obliged to hold our converſations 
when we could : her mother, who was become 
importunate, obliged me to wazch for opportu- 
nities to do it, I was under conſtraint in my 
own houſe : this is ſaying every thing; the 
air of love was prejudicial to good friendſhip. 
We had an intimate intercourſe without living 
in intimacy, 5 „ 
The moment I thought I perceived that 
Thereſa ſometimes ſought for a pretext to clude 
the walks I propoſed to her, I ceaſed te invite 
her to accompany me, without being diſpleaſed 
with her for not finding in them ſo much amuſe- 
ment as I did. Pleaſure is not a thing which 
depends upon the will. I was ſure of her heart, 
and the poſſeſſion of this was all I deſired. As 
long as my pleaſures were her's, I taſted of them 
with her; when this ceaſed to be the caſe I pie- 
ferred her contentment to my own. | 
In this manner it was that, half deceived in 
my expectation, leading a life after * own 
eart, 


1 


heart, in a reſidence I had choſen with a perſon 
who was dear to me, I at length found myſelf 
almoſt alone. What I ſtill wanted prevented me 
from enjoying what I had. With reſpect to 
happineſs and enjoyment, every thing or no- 
thing, was what was neceſſary to me. The 
reaſon of theſe obſervations will hereafter ap- 
pear. At preſent I return to the thread of my 
nartative. 5 

I imagined that] poſſeſſed treaſures in the ma- 


nuſcripts given me by the Comte de Saint Pierre, 


On examination I found they were little more 
than the collection of the printed works of his 
uncle, with notes and corrections by his own 


| hand, and a few other trifling fragments which 


had not yet been publiſhed. I confirmed myſelf. 
by theſe moral writings in the idea I had con- 
ceived from ſome of his letters, ſhewn me by 


Madame de Crequi, that he had more ſenſe and 


mpenuity than at firſt J had imagined ; but after 
a careful examination of his political works, I 
diſcerned nothing but ſuperficial notions, and pro- 
jects that were uſefu] but impracticable, in con- 
ſequence of the idea from which the author ne- 
ver could depart, that men conducted themſelves 


by their ſagacity rather than by their paſſions, 


The high opinion he had of the knowledge of the 
moderns had made him adopt this falſe principle 


of improved reaſon, the baſis of all the inftitu- 


tions he propoſed, and the ſource of his politi- 
cal ſophiſms. This extraordinary man, an ho- 
nourto the age in which he lived, and to the human 


ſpecies, and perhaps the only perſon, fince the 


creation of mankind, whoſe ſole paſſion was that 
of reaſon, wandered in all his ſyſtems from error 
to error, by attempting to make men like himſelf, 
Inſtead of taking them as they were, are, and will 
continue to be. He labouted tor imaginary beings, 


While 
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while he thought himſelf employed ſor the benefit 
of his contemporaries. 120 

All theſe things confid:red, I was rather em- 
barraſſed as to the form I ſhouldgive to my work. 
To ſuffer the author's viſions to paſs was doing 
nothing uſeful; fully to refute them would have 
been unpolite, as the care of revifing and pub- 
liſhing his manuſcripts, which 1 had accepted, 
and even requeſted, had been entruſted to me; 
this truſt had impoſed on me the obligation of 
treating the author honourably, I at length 
concluded upon that which to me appeared the 
moſt decent, judicious, and uſeful. This was 
to give ſeparately my own ideas and thoſe of the 
author, and, for this purpoſe, to enter into his, 
views, to ſet them in a new light, to amplify, 
extend them, and ſpare nothing which might 
contribute to preſent them in all their excellence. 

My work therefore was to be compoſed of two 
parts abſolutely diſtinct: one, to explain, in 
the manner | have juſt mentioned, the different 
projects of the author, in the other, which wes 
not to appear until the firſt had had its effect, I 
ſhould have given my opinion upon theſe projects, 
which | conteſs might ſometimes have expoſed 
them to the fate of the ſonnet of the miſanthrope. 
At the head of the whole was to have been the 
life of the author. For this I had collected ſome 
good materials, and which I flattered myſelf I 
| ſhould not ſpoil in making uſe of them. I had 
been a little acquainted with the Abbe de Saint 
Pierre, in his old age, and the veneration I had 
for his memory warranted to me, upon the | 
Whole, the Comte would not be diſſatisfied 
with the manner in which I ſhould have treated 
his relation, 

made my firſt eſſay on the Perpetual Peace, 


the greateſt and moſt elaborate of all the works 
| which | 
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which compoſed the collection; and before I 
abandoned myſelf to my reflections I had the 
courage to read every thing the Abbe had writ- 
ten upon this fine ſubject, without once ſuffer- 
ing mylelf to be diſguſted either by his flowneſs 
or repetitions, I ne public has feen the extract, 


on which account 1 have nothing to lay upon 


the ſubject. My opinion of it has not been 
printed, nor do | know that it ever will; how- 

ever, it was written at the ſame time the exrraift 
was made. From this I paſſed to the Pulyſynedic, 
or Piucality of Councils; a work written under 
the regent to favour the adminiſtration he bad 
choſen, and which cauſed the Abbe de Saint 
Pierre to be expelled the aczdemy, on account 
of tome remarks unfavourabie to the precedin 

adminiſtration, and with which the ducheſs of 


_ Maine and the Cardinal de Polignac were diſpleaſ- 
ed. completed this work 2s I did the former, 


with an extract and remarks; but | ſtopped here 
without intending to continue the undertaking 
which I ought never to have begun, 

The reflection which induced me to give it up 
naturally preſents itſelf, and it was attonitbing 
| had not made it oder. Mot of the writings 
of the Abbe de Saint Pierre Were either obſerva— 


tions, or contained obtervations, on ſome parts 


of the government of France, and ſeveral of thc!e 
were of ſo free a nature that it was hap py for him 
he had made them with impunity. But in tne | 


offices of all the miniſters of ſtate the Abte de 


Saint Pierre had ever been contiderted as a kind 


of preacher than a real politician, and he was 


ſuſtered to ſay what he pleaſed, becauſe it ap- 
peared that nobody liſtened to him. Had | pro- 
cured him readers the caſe would have been dif- 
ferent. He was a Frenchman, and I was not 


one; and by repeating his cenſures, although in 


his 
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his own name, I expoſed myſelf to be aſked, 
rather rudely, but without injuſtice, what it was 
with which I meddled. Happily before. I pro- 
ceeded any farther, I perceived the hold 1 was 
about to give government againſt me, and I im- 
mediately withdrew. I knew that living alone 
in the midſt of men more powerful than myſelf, 
1 never could by any means whatever be ſhel- 
tered frem the injury they choſe to do me. 
There was but one thing which depended upon 
my own <fforts: this was, to oblerve ſuch a 
ine of conduct that whenever they choſe to make 
me fee] the weight of authority they could not 
do it without being unjuſt. The maxim which 
induced me to decline proceeding with the works 
of the Abbe de Saint Pierre, has frequently 
made me give up projects I had much more at 
heart. People who are always ready to conſtrue 
adverſity into a crime, would be much ſurpriſed 
were they to know the pains I have taken, that, 
during my misfortunes, it might never with 
truth be ſaid of me, Thu haſt deſerved them. 
After having given up the manuſcript, I re- 
mained ſome time without determining upon the 
work which ſhould ſucceed it, and this interval 
of inactivity was deſtructive, by permitting me 
to turn my reflections on mylelf, for want of 
another object to engage my attention. I had 
no project for the future which could amuſe my 
imagination. It was not even poſſible to form 
any, as my ſituation was preciſely that in which 
all my deſires were united. I had not another to 
conceive, and yet there was a void in my heart. 
This ſtate was the more cruel, as 1 ſaw no other 
that was to be preferred to it. I had fixed my 
moſt tender affections upon a perſon who made 


me a return of her own, I lived with her with- 
| out 
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out conſtraint, and, ſo to ſpeak, at diſcretion, 


Notwithſtanding this, a ſecret grief of mind 
never quitted me for a moment, either when ſhe 
was preſent or abſent. In poſſeſſing Thereſa, 

I ill perceived ſhe wanted ſomething to her 
happineſs ; and the ſole idea of my not being every 
thing to her had ſuch an effect upon my mind. 


that ſhe was next to nothing to me. 


I had friends of both ſexes, to whom I was at- 
tached by the pureſt friendſhip and moſt perfect 
eſteem; I depended upon a rea] return on their 
part, and a doubt of their ſincerity never en- 
tered my mind; yet this friendſhip was more 


tormenting than agreeable to me, by their ob- 


ſtinate perſeverance, and even by their affecta- 
tion, in oppoſing my taſte, inclinatiohs, and 


manner of living; and this to fuch a degree, 


that the moment I ſeemed to deſire a thing 
which intereſted myſelf only, and depended not 
upon them, they immediately joined their ef- 
forts to oblige me to renounce it. This con- 
tinued defire to controul. me in all my wiſhes, 
the more unjuſt, as I did not ſo much as make 
myſelf acquainted with theirs, became ſo cru- 


elly oppreſſive, that I never received one of 


their letters without feeling a certain terror as 
I opened it, and which was but too well juſti- 
hed by the contents. I thought being treated 
like a child by perſons younger than myſelf, 
and who, of themſelves, ſtood in great need 
of the advice they fo prodigally beſtowed upon 
me, was too much: love me, ſaid I to them, 

as J love you, but, in every other reſpect, let 
my affairs be as indifferent to you, as yours 
are to me: this is all I aſk. If they granted 


us one of theſe two requeſts it was not the 
alter, | 
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I had a retired reſidence in a charming ſoli- 
tude, was maſter of my own houſe, and could 


live in it in the manner I thought proper, 


without being controlled by any perſon. This 
habitation impoſed on me duties agreeable to 
diſcharge, but which were indiſpenſable. My 
liberty was precarious. In a greater ſtate of 

ſubjection than a perſon at the command of 
another, it was my duty to be ſo by inclina- 
tion. When I aroſe in the morning, I never 
could ſay to myſelf: I will employ this day as 
I think proper. And moreover, beſides my 
being ſubject to obey the call of Madame 
D'. . . . y, I was expoſed to the ſtil] more diſ- 


agreeable importunities of the public and chance 


comers. The diſtance I was at from Paris did 
not prevent crowds of idlers, not knowing how 
to ſpend their time, from daily breaking in upon 
me, and, without the leaſt ſcruple; freely diſpoſ- 
ing of mine. When I leaſt expected viſitors I 
was unmercifully affailed by them, and I ſeldom 
made a plan for the agreeable employment of the 
day that was not counteracted by the arrival of 
ſome ſtranger, - 

In ſhort, finding no real enjoyment in the 
midſt of the pleaſures I had been moſt deſirous 
to obtain, I, by ſudden mental tranſitions, re- 
turned in imag nution to the ſerene days of my 
youth, and ſometimes exclaimed with a ſigh: 
Ah! this is not Les Charmettes / Ot 

The recclle&tion of the different periods of 
my life led we to reſlect upon that at which I 
was arrived, and i found 1 was already on the 
decline, a prey to painful diſorders, and. ima— 
gined | was approacking the end of my days 


without having taſted, in all its plenitude, 


ſcarcely any one of the pleaſures after which my 
heart had ſo much thirited, or having given ſcope 
| to 
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| to the lively ſentiments J felt it had in reſerve. 


I had not ſavoured even that intoxicating. vo- 


Juptuouſneſs with which my mind was richly 
ſtored, and which, for want of an object, was 


always compreſſed, and never exhaled but Ty 
ſigns. 
How was it poſſible tha, with a mind natu- 


rally expanſive, I, with whom to live was to 


love, ſhould not hitherto have found a friend 
entirely devoted to me; a real friend: | who 
felt myſelf ſo capable of being ſuch a friend 
to another? How can it be accounted for that, 
with ſuch warm affections, ſuch combuſtible 


ſenſes, and a heart wholly made up of love, I 
had not once at leaſt felt its flame for a de- 
terminate object? Tormented by the want of 


loving, without ever having been able to ſatisfy | 
it, I perceived myſelf approaching the eve of old 
1005 and haſtening on to death without having 
ved, 

Theſe melancholy but affecting reflections led 
me to others which, although accompanied with 
regret, were not wholly unſatisfactory. I thought 
ſomething [ had not yet received was ſt ill due to 
me from deſtiny. | 

To what end was I born with exquiſite faeul- 
ties? To ſuffer them to remain unemployed ? 
The ſentiment of conſcious merit, which made 
me conſider myſelf as ſuffering injuſtice, was 
ſome kind of reparation, and cauſed me to 
2 tears which with pleaſure * ſuffered to 

ow. 

Theſe were my meditations during the fineſt 
ſeaſon of the year, in the month of June, in 
cool ſhades, to the ſong of the nightingale, and 
the warbling of brooks. Every hing concurted 
in plunging me into that too ſeducing ſtate of 
indolence for which I was bory, but from which 


my 
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my auſtere manners, proceeding from a long 


efferveſcence, ſhould for ever have delivered me. 


1 unfortunately recollected the dinner of the 


Chateau'de Toure, and my meeting with the 
two charming girls in the ſame ſeaſon, in 
places much reſembling that in which I then 


was. The remembrance of theſe circumſtances, 


which the innocence that accompanied them 
rendered to me ſtill more dear, brought ſeveral. 


others of the ſame nature to my recollection. 


1 preſently ſaw myſelf ſurrounded by all the 


_ objects which, in my youth, had given me 
emotion. Mademoifeile Galley, Mademoiſelle 


de G.. . . . , Mademoiſelle de Breil, Madame 


Bazile, Madame de Larnage, my pretty ſcho- 
lars, and even the bewitching Zulietta, whom 
my heart could not forget. 1 found myſelf in 


the midſt of a ſeraglio of houris of my old 
2Cquaintance, for whom the moſt lively incli- 
nation was not new to me. My blood became 
mflamed, my head turned, notwithſtanding my 


| hair was almoſt grey, and the grave citizen of 


Genera, the auſteie Jean Facques, at forty-five 


years of age, 2gain became the fond ſhepherd. 


The intoxication, with which my, mind was 


| ſeized, altheugh ſudden and extravegant, was 


ſo ſtrong and latting, that, to enable me to 
recover from it, nothing leſs than the unfore- 
ſeen and terrible criſis it brought on was ne- 


ceſſary. 


This intoxication, to whatever degree it was 
carried, went not ſo far as to make me forget 
my ape nd fituation, to flatter me that I could 
ſtill inſpire love, nor to make me attempt to 


communicate the devouring flame by which, 


ever ſince my youth, I had felt my heart in 


vain conſumed, For this 1 did not hope; I did 


not even delire it. 1 knew the ſeaſon of love 
Was 


CE 


was paſt; I knew too well in what contempt 
the ridiculous pretenſions of ſuperannuated 
gallants were held, ever to add one to the 
number, and I was not a man to become an 
impudent coxcomb in the decline of life, after 
having been ſo little ſuch during the flower 
of my age. Beſides, as a friend to peace, [ 
ſhould have been apprehenſive of domeſtic diſ- 
ſentions; and I too ſincerely loved Thereſa 
to expoſe her to the mortification of ſeeing 
me entertain for others more lively ſentiments 
than thoſe with which ſhe inſpired me for 
herſelf. f . „ 

What ſtep did I take upon this occaſion ? 
My reader will already have gueſſed it, if he 
has taken the trouble to pay the leaſt attention 
to my narrative. The impoſhbility of attain- 
ing real beings threw me into the regions of 


chimera, and ſeeing nothing in exiſtence wor- 


thy of my defirium, I ſought food for it in 
the ideal world, which my imagination quickly 
peopled with beings after my own heart. This 
reſource never came more apropos, nor was it 
ever ſo fertile. In my continual extacy LI in- 
toxicated My mind with the moſt delicious ſen- 
timents that ever entered the heart of man. 
Entirely forgetting the human ſpecies, I form- 
ed to myſelf ſocieties of perfect beings, whoſe 
virtues were as celeſtial as their beauty, tender 
and faithful friends, ſuch as I never found here 
below. I became To fond of ſoaring in the em- 
pyrean, in the midit of the charming objects 
with which I was ſurrounded, that I thus paſſed 
hours and days without perceiving it; and, 
loſing the remembrance oi all other things, I 
ſcarcely had eaten a morſel in haſte before I was 
impatient to make my eſcape and run to regain 
my groves. When, ready to depart for the 

| enchanted 
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enchanted world, I ſaw arrive wretched mortals 
who came to detain me upon earth, I could 
neither conceal nor moderate my vexation; and, 
no longer maſter of myſelf, I gave them fo un- 
Civil a reception, that it might juſtly be termed 
brutal. This tended to confirm my reputation 
as a miſanthrope, from the very cauſe which, 
could the world have read my heart, ſhould 
have acquired me one of a nature directly op- 

pohte. - e 
In the midſt of my exaltation I was pulled 
down like a paper kite, and reſtored to my pro- 
per place by means of a ſmart attack of my diſ- 
order. I recurred to the only means that had 
before given me relief, and this made a truce 
with my angelic amouts; for beſides that it ſel. 
dom happens that a man is amorous when he 
ſuffers, my imagination, which is animated in 
the country and beneath the ſhade of trees, lan- 
guiſhcs and becomes extinguiſhed in a chamber, 
and under the joiſts of a cieling. I frequently 
regretted that there exiſted no Dryads; it would 
certainly have been amongſt thoſe that I ſhould 
have fixed my attachment. 
: Other donieftic broils came at the ſame time 
to increaſe my chagrin, Madame le Vaſſeur, 
while making me the fineſt compliments in the 
world, alienated from me her daughter, as much 
as ſhe poilivly could. I received letters from my 
late neighbourhood, informing me, that the 
good old lady had ſecretly contracted ſeveral 
debts in the name of Thereſa, to whom theſe 
had become know, but of which ſhe had never 
mentioned to me a word, The debts to be paid 
hurt me much Jeſs than the ſecret that had 
been made of them, How could ſhe, for whom 
I had never had a ſecret, have one for me? Is 
it poſſible to diſſimulate with perſons whom 
we 
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we love? The Coterie H ...chique, who found 
I never made a journey to Paris, began ſeri- 
ouſly to be afraid I was happy and ſatisfied 
in the country, and madman enough to reſide 
there. | pens 

Hence the cabals by which attempts were made 
to recal me indirectly to the city. Diderot, who 
did not immediately wiſh to ſhew himſelf, began 
by detaching from me De Leyre whom I had 
brought acquainted with him, and who received 
and tranſmitted to me the impreſſions Diderot 
choſe to give without ſuſpecting to what end they 
were directed. mT pe; 

Every thing ſeemed to concur in withdraw- 
ing me from my charming and mad reverie. I 
was not recovered from the late attack I had 
had when I received the copy of the poem on 
the deſtruction of Liſbon, which I imagined 
to be ſent to me by the author, This made it 
neceſſary I ſhould write to him and ſpeak of 
his compoſition. I did ſo, and my letter was 
a long time afterwards printed without my 
conſent, as I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to 
remark. wh arts 

Struck by ſeeing this poor man, overwhelmed, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, with proſperity and honour, 
| bitterly exclaiming againſt the miſeries of this 
life, and finding every thing to be wrong: I 
tormed the mad project of making him turn his 
attention to himſelf, and of proving to him that 
cvery thing was right, Voltaire while he ap- 
' peared to believe in God, never ically believed 
in any thing but the devil; ſince his pretended 
deity is a malicious being, who, according to 
him, has no pleaſure but in evil. The glaring 
abſurdity of this doctrine is particularly diſguſt- 
ing from a man enjoying the greateſt proſperity ; 
who, from the boſom of happineſs, endeavours, 


by 
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by the frightful and cruel image of all the 
calamities from which he is exempt, to reduce 
his fellow creatures to deſpair. I, who had a 
better right than he to calculate and weigh all 
the evils of human life, impartially examined 
them, and proved to him that of all poſſible 
evils there was not one to be attributed to Pro- 
vidence, and which had not its ſource rather 
in the abuſive uſe man made of his faculties 
than in nature. I treated him, in this letter, 
with the greateſt reſpect and delicacy poſſible. 
Yet, knowing his ſelf-love to be extremely irri- 
table, I did not fend the letter immediately to 

| himſelf, but to Doctor Tronchin, his phyſician 
and friend, with full power either to give it him 
or deſtroy it. Voltaire informed me in a few 
lines that being ill, having likewiſe the care of a 
ſick perſon, he poſtponed his anſwer until fone 
future day, and ſaid not a word upon the ſub- 
ject. Tronchin, when he ſent me the letter, 
_ encloſed in it another, in which he expreſſed but 
very little eſteem for the perſon from whom he 
received it. 

I have never publiſhed, nor even ſhewn, ei- 
ther of theſe two Jetters, not liking to make a 
parade of ſuch little triumphs ; but the originals 
are in my collections. Since that time Voltaire 
has publiſhed the anſwer he promiſed me, but 
which I never received. This is the novel of 
Candide, of which I cannot ſpeak becauſe I have 
not read it, 1 37 

All theſe interruptions ought to have cured 
me of my fantaſtic amours, and they were per- 
haps the means offered me by heaven to prevent 
their d-{tructive conſequences ; but my evil ge- 
nius brevailed, and I had ſcarcely begun to go 
out bebe my heart, my head, and my fect re- 
turned to the fame paths, I fay the ſame in 

1 certain 
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certain reſpects; for my ideas, rather .leſs ex- 
alted, remained this time upon earth, but yet 


were buſied in making ſo exquiſite a choice of 
al] that was to be found there amiable of every 
kind, that it was not much leſs chimerical than 


the imaginary world I had abandoned. 


I figured to myſelf love and friendſhip, the 


two idols of my heart, under the moſt raviſhing 
images. I amuſed myſelf in adorning them 
with all the images of the ſex I had always 
adored, I imagined two female friends rather 
than two of my own fex, becauſe, although the 


example be more rare, it is alſo more amiable. 


I endowed them with different characters, but 


analogous to their connection, with two faces, 


not perfectly beautiful, but according to my 
taſte, and animated with benevolence and ſen- 
bility, I made one brown and the other fair, 
one lively and the other languiſhing, one wiſe 


and the other weak, but of fo amiable a weak 


neſs that it ſeemed to add a charm to virtue. 
I gave to one of the two a lover, of whom 
the other was the tender friend, and even ſome- 
thing more, but I did not admit their rivalry, 


quarrels, or jealouſy; becauſe every painful 


ſentiment is painful to me to imagine, and 1 
was unwilling &o tarniſh this delightful picture 
by any th ng which was degrading to nature, 


Smitten with my two charming models, I drew 
my own portrait in the lover and the friend, as 


much as it was poſſible to do it; but I made him 
young and amiable, giving him, at the ſame 


time, the virtues and defects which I felt in 


: myſelf; : 


That I might place my characters in a reſi- 


dence proper for them, I ſucceſſively paſſed in 
review the moſt beautiful places J had ſeen in 
my travels, Put J found no grove ſufficiently 
delightful, no landſkip that pleaſed me. The 
valleys 
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valleys of Theſſaly would have ſatisfied me had 


I but once had a ſight of them; but my imagi- 
nation, | fatigued with invention, wiſhed for 

ſome real place which might ſerve it as a point 
to reſt upon, and create in me an illuſion with 


reſpect to the real exiſtence of the inhabitants 


I intended to place there. I thought a good 
while upon the Boromean iſlands, the delight- 
ful proſpect of Which had tranſported me, but 
1 fourd in them too much art and ornament 
for my lovers. I however wanted a lake, and! 
concluded by making choice of that about which 
my hea; t has never ceaſed to wander. I Hxed 
myſelf upon that part of the banks of this lake 
where my wiſhes have long ſince placed my 

reſidence in the imaginary happineſs to which 
fate has confined me. | he native place of my 
poor mamma had ſtill for me a charin, I he 
_ contraſt of the ſituations, the richneſs and va- 
riety of the ſites, the magnificence, the majeſty 
of the whole, which ravilihes the ſenles, affects 
the heart, and elevates the mind, determined 


me to give it the preference and | placed my | 


young pupils at Vevey. This is what 1 ima- 
gined at the firſt ſketch; the teſt was not added 
until afterwards, DE 
I for a long time confined myſelf to this vague 
plan, becaule it was ſufficient to fill my imagt- 
nation with agreeable objects, and my heart 
with ſentiments in which it delighted. Theſe 
fictione, by frequently preſenting themſelves, at 
length gained a conſiſtence and took in my 
mind a determined form. I then had an incli- 
nation to expreſs upon paper ſome of the ſitu- 
ations fancy preſented to me, and, recollecting. 
every thing I had felt during my youth, thus, in 
ſome meaſure, gave an object to that deſire of 
| | loving, 
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loving, which I had never been able to ſatisfy, 
and by which 1 felt myſelf conſumed. 

I farſt wrote a few incoherent letters, nnd 
when I afterwards wiſhed to give them con- 
nection, I frequently found a difficulty in do- 
ing it. What is ſcarcely credible, although 
moſt ſtrictly true, is my having written the two 
firſt parts almoſt wholly in this manner, with- 
out having any plan fotmed, and not foreſeeing 
I ſhould one day be tempted to make it a te- 
gular work, For this reaſon the two parts af- 
terwards formed of materials not prepared for 
the place in which they are diſpoſed, are full 
of unmeaning ON TAY, not found in the 
others. 

In the midſt of my reveries I had a viſit frm 
Madame d'H......., the firſt ſhe had ever mace 


me, but which unfortunately was not the laſt, - 


as will hereafter appear. The Comteſſe 
d' H...... was the daughter of the late M. 
de B. ...e, a farmer-general, ſiſter to M. 
LY © cog and Meſſieurs de L.... and de la B.. .., 
both of which have ſince been introductors to 
ambaſſadors. I have ſpoken of the acquaint- 
ance I made with her before ſhe was married; 
ſince that event I had not ſeen her, except at 


the t6tes of la C.......c, with Madame D'. . . . y, 
her ſiſter- in-law. Having frequently paſſed 
ſeveral days with her, both at la C. . . e and 
E. . . y. I always thought her enable. and 


that ſhe ſeenied to be my well wiſher. She 
was fond of walking with me; we were both 
good walkers, and the converſation between us 
was tnexhauſtible. However I never went to 
ſce her in Paris, although the bad ſeveral times 
requeſted and ſolicited me to do it. Her con- 
nections with M. de St. L.....t, with whom [ 
began to be intimate, rendered her more in— 


tereſting 
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tereſting to me, and it was to bring me ſome 
account of 'that friend who was, I believe, 
then at Mahon, that ſhe came to ſee me at the 
ciermitage. * 

This viſit had cowething of the appearance 
of the beginning of a romance. She loſt her 
way. Her coachman, quitting the road which 
turned to the right, attempted to croſs firaight 
over from the mil} of Clairvaux to the Her- 
mitage: her carriage ſtuck in a quagmire in the 
bottom of the valley, and ſhe got out and walked 


the reſt of the road. Her delicate ſhoes were 


ſoon worn through; ſhe ſunk into the dirt, her 
ſervants had the greateſt difficulty in extricatipg 
her; and ſhe at length arrived at the Hermitage 
in boots, making the place reſound with ber 
laughter, in which I moſt heartily joined. She 
was obliged to change every thing. Thereſa 
provided "her with what was nece flary, and l 
prevailed upan her to forget her dignity and 
partake of a ruſtic collation, wich which ſhe 
ſeemed highly ſatisfied. It was late, and her 
ſtay was ſhort; but the interview was ſo mirth- 
ful that it pleaſed her and ſhe ſeemed diſpoſed 
to return. She did not however put this pro- 
ject into execution until the next year: but, 
alas! the cclay \ was not favourable to me in any 

thing, 
ol Paſled the autuwa in an employment no 
perſon would {uſpect me of undertaking : this 
was guarding the fruit of M. d'Eſpinay. The 
| Hermitage was the reſervoir of the waters of 
the park of the C.....e; there was a garden 
walled round and olanted with eſpaliers and 
other trees which produced M. D'. . . y more 
fruit than his kitchen garden at the Ci; e, 
although three fourths of it were ſtolen from 
bim. That I might not be a gueſt entirely 
ulelels, 
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uſeleſs, I took upon. myſelf the direction of 
the garden and the inſpection of; the conduct 
of the gardener. Every thing went on well 
until the fruit ſeaſon, but as this became 
I abſerved. that it diſappeared without kadsu- 
ing in what manner it was diſpoſed of. The 
gardener aſſured me it was the dormice which 
ent it all. I deſtroyed a great number of theſe 
animals, notwithſtanding which the fruit ſtill 
diminiſhed. I watched the gardener's motions 
ſo narrowly, that I found he was the great dor - 
mouſe. He lodged at Montmorency, whence 
he came in the night with his wife and children 
to take away the fruit he had concealed in the 
day-time, and which he ſold in che market at 
Path as publicly as if he had brought it from 
a garden of his own. This wretch, whom 
1 loaded with kindneſs, whoſe children were 
cloathed by I herela, and whoſe father, who 
was a beggar, 1 almoſt ſupported, robbed us 
with as much eaſe as effrontery, not one of the 
three being ſufficiently vigilant to prevent him; 
and in one "night he emptied my cellar. Whilſt 
he ſeemed to addreſs himſelf to me only I ſuf- 
tered every thing, but being deſirous ef giving 
an account of the fruit, 1 was obliged to de- 
clare by whom a great part of it had been ſto- 
len. Madame D'.....y deſired me to pay and 
dacharge him and look out for another: I did 
o. As this raſcal rambled about the Her- 
mitage in the night, armed with a thick club 
ſtaff with an iron ferrule, and accompanied by 
other villains like himſelf, to relieve. the go- 
verneſles from their fears, I made his ſucceſſor 
ſleep in the houſe with us; and this not being 
lutkcient to remove their apprehenſions, I ſcat. 
to alk M. D'. „y for a muſket, which I 
cept in the chamber of the gardener, with a 
charge 
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charge not to make uſe of it except an attempt 
was made to break open the door or ſcale the 
walls of the garden, and to fire nothing but 
powder, meaning only to frighten the thieves. 
This was certainly the leaſt precaution a man 
indiſpoſed could take for the common ſafety of 
himſelf and family, having to paſs the winter 
in the midſt of a wood, with two timid wo— 
men. I alfo procured a little dog to ſerve as a 
centinel. De Leyre coming to ſce me about 
this time, I related to him my ſituation, and 
we laughed together at my military apparatus, 
At his return to Paris he wilhed to amuſe 
Diderot with the ſtory, and by this means the 
Coterie d'H.... .e learned that I was ſeriouſly 
reſolved to paſs the winter at the Hermitage. 
This perſeverance, of which they had not ima- 
gined me to be capable, diſconcerted them, and, 
until they could think of ſome other means of 
making my reſidence diſagreeable to me, they 
ſent back, by means of Diderot, the ſame De 
Leyre, who, though at firſt he had thought my 
precautions quite natural, now pretended to 
| diſcover that they were inconſiſtent with my 
principles, and ſtiled them more than ridiculous 
In his letters, in which he overwhelmed me 
with pleaſantries ſufficiently bitter and ſatyrical 
to offend me had I been the leaſt diſpoſed to 
take offence, But at that time being full of. 
tender and affectionate ſentiments, and not ſuſ- 
ceptible of any other, I perceived in his biting. 
ſarcaſms nothing more than a jeſt, and believed 
him only jocoſe when others would have thought 
him mad. 2 

By my care and vigilance I guarded the garden 
ſo well, that, although there had been but little 
fruit that year, the produce was triple that oi 
the preceding years: it is true, I ſpared no pains 
| to 
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to preſerve it, and I went ſo far as to eſcort what 
| ſent to the C... .., e and to E... y, and to carry 
baſkets of it myſelf. The aunt and I carried 
one of theſe, which was ſo heavy that we were 
obliged to reſt at every dozen ſteps, and when 
we arrived with it we were quite wet with per- 
ſpiration. | 1 % PIT 

As ſoon as the bad ſeaſon began to confine me 


to the houſe, I wiſhed to return to my indolent 
 amuſ-ments, but this I found impoſſible. I had 


every where the two charming female friends 


before my eycs, their ſitend, every thing by 


which they were ſurrounded, the country the 
inhabited, and the objects created or embelliſh- 


ed for them by my imagination. I was no 
longer myſelf for a moment, my delirium never 
left me. Aiter many uſeleſs efforts to baniſh all 


fictions from my mind, they at length ſeduced 
me, and my future endeavours were confined 


to giving them order and coherence, for the 


purpoſe of converting them into a ſpecies of 


What embarraſſed me moſt was, that I had 


contradicted myſelf ſo openly and fully. After 
the ſevere principles I had juit ſo publicly aſ- 


ſerted, afcer. the auſtere maxi ns I had ſo loud- 
ly pieached, and my violent invectives againſt 


books, Which breathed nothing but effeminacy 
and love, could any thing be leſs expected or 
more extraordinary, than to fee me, with m 


own hand, write my name in the liſt of the 


authors of th:ſe books 1 had lo ſeverely cen- 


lured? |] felt this incoherence in all its ex- 
tent, 1 reproached myſelf with it, I bluſhed 
at it and was vexed; but all this could not 


bring me back to 1calon. Completely over 


come, I was at all nſks obliged to ſubmit, and 


do 
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to reſolve to brave the what will the world ſay 
of it? except only deliberating afterwards 
ther or not I ſhould ſhew my work, for 1 did 
not yet ſuppoſe I ſhould ever determine to pub- 


This reſolution taken, I entirely abandoned 
myſelf to my reveries, and, by frequently re- 
volving theſe in my mind, formed with them 
the kind of plan of which the execution has 
been ſeen. This was certainly the greateſt ad- 
vantage that could be drawn from my follies; 
the love of good which has never once been 
effaced from my heart, turned them towards 
uſeful objects, the moral of which might have 
produced its good effects. My voluptuous 
deſcriptions would have Joſt all their graces, 
had they been devoid of the colouring of inno- 

A weak girl is an object of pity, whom love 
may render intereſting, and who frequently is 
not therefore the leſs amiable; but who can 
ſee without indignation the manners of the 
age, and what is more diſguſting than the pride 
of an unchaſte wife, who openly treading un- 
der foot every duty, pretends that her huſband 
ought to be gratefal for her unwillingneſs to 
ſulfer herſelf to be taken in the fact? Perfect 
beings are not in nature, and their examples 
are not near enough to us. But whoever ſays 
that the deſcription of a young perſon. born 
with good diſpoſitions, and a heart equally 
tender and virtuous, who ſuffers herſelf when 
2 gil to be overcome by love, and when a 
woman, has reſolution enough to conquer in 
her turn, is upon the whole ſcandalous and uſe- 
leſs, is a liar and a hypocrite ; hearken not to 


him. | 
Beſides 


{ ai 


Beſides this object of morality and conjugal 
chaſtity which is radically connected with all 
ſocial order, I had in view one more ſecret in 
behalf of concord and public peace, a greater, 
and perhaps more important object in itſelf, at 


leaſt for the moment for which it was created. 


The ftorm brought on by the Encyelopedie, far 


from bein appeaſed, was at this time at its 
height. - The two parties exaſperated againſt 
Ks other to the laſt degree of fury, ſoon re- 
ſembled enraged wolves, ſet on for their mutual 
deſtruction rather than chriſtians and philoſo- 
phers, who had a reciprecal wiſh to enlighten 


and convince each other, and lead their brethren 


to the way of truth. Perhaps nothing more was 


wanting to each party than a few turbulent 


chiefs, who polleſſed a little power, to make this 
quarrel terminate in a civil war; and God only 
knows what a civil war of religion founded on 
each fide upon the moit crus intolerance would 
have produced, Naturally an enemy to all ſpi— 
rit of party, | had freely ſpoken ſevere truths 
to each, to which they had not liſtened. 
ought of another expedient, which, in my 
limplicity, appeared to be admitrable: this was 
to adate their recipracai hatred by deſtroying 


their pre) udices, and ſhewing to each party che 


virtue and merit which in the other was worthy 
of public eſteem and teipect. This project. 
little remarkable for its witdom, which ſuppoted 
lincerity in mankind, and whereby I fel} into 


the error with which 1 eproached the Abbe 


de Saint Pierre, had the ſuccets that was to be 
expected from it: it drew together and united 
the parties for no other pucpoſe than that ot 
crumiug the author. Until experience made 
10 diſcover ay io'ly, 4 gave my attention to 


it, With a Zeal worthy of the motive by which 
Vot. I. X1 
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IJ was inſpired; and I ima ined the two cha- 


racters of Wolmar and Julia in an extacy, 
which made me hope to render them both ami- 
able, and, what is ſtill more, by means of each 
A 3 e 
Satieſied with having made a. rough ſketch 
of my plan, I returned to the ſituations in 
detail, which I had marked out; and from the 
arrangement ] gave them reſulted, the two firſt 
parts of the Eloiſa, which I finiſhed during the 


winter with inexpreſſible pleaſure, procuring 


gilt wo to receive a fair copy of them, azure 
and ſilver powder to ay the writing, and blue 
narrow ripband_ to tack 


gant and delicate for my two charming girls; 
of whum, like another Pygmalion, 1 became 
madly enaincured. I. very evening, by the fire 
fide, I read rhe two parts to the governeſſes. 
The daughter, without ſaying a word, was like 
myſelf, moved to tenderneſs, and we mingled 
our ſighs; her mother finding there were no 
compliments, underſtood nothing of the matter, 
remained unmoved, and at the intervais when 
I was filent always repeated: Sir, that 1s very 
A TD... x, uneaſy at my being alone, 
in winter, in a ſolitary, houſe, in the midſt of 
woods, often ſent to enquire after my health. I 
never had ſuch real proofs of her friendſhip for 
me, to which mine neyer more fully anſwered. 


It would be wrong in me were not l, amongſt | 
theſe proofs, to make ſpecial mention of her | 


portrait, which ſhe ſent me, at the fame time 


requeſting inſtructions from me in what man- 


ner ſhe might have mine, painted by La Tour, 
and which had been ſhewn at the exhibition. 


vught equaliy to ſpeak of another proof of her | 
DE: attention 


my ſheets together; 
in a word, I thought nothing ſufficiently ele- 
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attention to me, which, although it be laugh. 
able, is 2 feature in the hiſtory of my charac-, 
ter, on account of the impreſſion received from 
it. One day when it froze to an extreme de- 


gree, in opening a packet ſhe had ſent; me of 
ert things I had defired her to purchaſe for, 


me, I found a little under-petticoat of Engliſh 
flannel; which ſhe told me ſhe had worn, and 
deſired 1 would make of it an under-waiſtcoat. 
This: care, more than friendly, appeared to me 
ſo tender, and as if ſhe had ſtripped herſelf to 
clothe me, that in, my emotion I repeatedly 

kiſſed, ſhedding tears at the ſame time, both 


| the note and the petticoat. Thereſa thought 


me mad. It is fingular that of all the marks 


of friendſhip Madame D'. . y ever ſhewed me, 


this touched me the moſt, and that even ſince 
our rupture I have never recollecled it without 
being very fenſibly affected. I for a long time 
preſerved her little note, and this would itil} 
have been in my poſſeſſion had it not ſhared 
the fate of | my other notes received at the ſame 


period. 


Alchough my diſorder then gave me but little 
reſpite | in winter, and that a part of the interval 
was employed in ſeeking relief from ain, this 
was ſtill upon the whole the ſeaſon which ſince 
my reſidence in France 1 had paſſed with mot 
pleaſure and tranquillity. During four or, five 
months, whilſt the bad weather ſheltered me 
from the interruptions of importunate vilits, 
| taſted to a greater degree than 1 had ever yet 
or have ſince done, of that equal - ſimple and 
independent life, the enzoyment of which {til! 
made it more deſitable to me: without any 
other company than the two Lover peſſed in 
reality, and the twe female coutins in idea, It 
Was then eſpecially that { daily congratulated 


VI 2 m- ſelf 
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myſelf upon the reſolution I had had the good 
ſenſe to take, unmindful of the clamours of my 
friends, who were vexed at ſeeing me delivered 
from their tyranny; and when | heard of the 
attempt of a madman, when De Leyre and 
Madame D'.....y ſpoke to me in their letters 
of the trouble and agitation which reigned in 
Paris, how thankful was 1 to heaven for having 
placed me at a diſtance from all ſuch ſpectacles 
of horror and guilt, Theſe would have conti- 
nued and increaſed the bilious humour which. 
the {ight of public diſorders had given me; 
whillt ſceing nothing around me in my retire- 
ment but gay and pleaſing objects, my heart was 
wholly abandoned to ſentiments which were 
amiable, e 

| remark here with pleaſure the courſe of the 
laſt peaceful moments that were left me. The 
{pring ſucceeding to this winter, which had been 
io calm, developed the germ of the misfortunes 
| have yet to deicribe; in the tiſſue of which, a 
like interval, wherein I bad leiſure to reſpire, will 
not be found. 

1 think however, I recollect, that during this 
interval of peace, and in the boſom of my 
{vlitude, 1 was not quite undiſturbed by the 
I. . . Ss. Diderot ſtirred me up ſome” ſtrife, 
and I am much deceived if it was not in the 
cvurſe of this - winter that the Fils Naturel“, 
of which I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak, 
made its appearance, Independently of tbe 
ceutes which left me but few papers relative to 
that period, .ven thofe which I have been able 
© preſerve arc not very exact with reſpect to 
gates. Diderot never dated his letters. Ma- 
dame DD“ y and Madame d' H. ., ſeldom 


Natural Son; a comedy, by Diderot. 


dated 
2 
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dated theirs, except the day of the week, and 
De Leyre moſtly confined himſelf to the lame 
rule. When I was defirous of putting theſe 
letters in order I was obliged to ſupply what was 
wanting by gueſſing at dates, ſo uncertain that 
cannot depend upon them. Unable therefore 
to fix with certainty the beginning of theſe | 
quarrels, I prefer relating in one ſubſequent 


article every thing I can tecollect en 


Tue return of ſpring had increaſed my amo-— 
rous delirium, and in my melancholy, occait- 


oned by the exceſs of my tranſports, 2: 
_ compoſed for the laſt parts of Eloiſa, ſeveral | 


letters wherein evident marks of the rapture 
in which I wrote them are found. Amongſt 
others I may quote thoſe from the Elyfium, 


and the excurſion upon the Jake, which, if my 


memory does not deceive me, are at the end 
of the fourth part. Whoever, in reading theſe 
letters, does not feel his heart ſoften and melt 
into the tenderneſs by which they were dic- 
tated, ought to lay down the bock: nature 
has refuſed him the means N judging of ſenti- 
ment. 


Preciſely at the ſame time J received a ſecond. 


unforeſeen viſit from Madame d' H. .., in the 


abſence- of her huſband, who was captain of 
the Gendarmerie, and of her lover, who alſo 


was in the ſervice. She had come to Eau- 


bonne, in the middle of the valley of Mont- 
morency, where ſhe had taken a pretty houſe, 
from thence ſhe made a new excurſion to the 
Hermitage. | dhe came on horſeback, and dreſſ- 
ed in men's cloaths. Although I am not very 
fond of this kind of maſquerade, 1 was ſtruck 
with the romantic appearance ſhe made, and, 
tor once, it was with love. As this was the 

fir it 
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firſt and only time in al} my life, the conſe- 
quences of which will for ever, render (it, terri- 
ble to my. remembrance, I muſt, take the per- 

. to enter into ſome particulars, on the 
10 ub} y4nfiertt lis 
I be Coun teſs 3 was nearly. 4hirty 
years of 0 and not handſome; her face was 
marked wuüh the ſmall pox, her complexion 
coarſe; ſhe was ſhort; ſighted, and her eyes were 


rather round; but ſhe had fine. long black hair, 2 


which hung down in natural curls. below her 
waiſt ; ber figure was agreeable, and ſhe was 
at once both auk ward end. graceful. in her mo- 
tions; her wit . was; nat and pleaſing3 40 

this, gaiety, heedlefineſs, and. ingenuity | 4 
perfectly ſuited ; ſhe. abounded in charming ſal- 
lies after which ſhe ſo. little ſought, that * 
ſometimes eſcaped her lips in ſpite of herſelf. 
She poſlefſcd ſeveral, agreeable: talents, played 
the hy pfichord, danced well, and wrote pleaſ- 
Tg poetry. Her character . was, angelic, this 
4s founded upon a ſweetneſs of mind, and, 
rreept prudence and fortitude, centained in it 
eviry virtue. She was. beſides ſo much to be 
Jepended upon in all interccurſe, ſo faithful, in 
ſociety, that even her enemies were not under 
the neceſſity of .copgeaſing hon ber theis {er 
crets, 1. mean by her enemies the men, or 
rather the women, by whom {he was not be · 
loved, for as to bete, ſhe had not C heart 
capable. of hatred, and ] am of opinion this 
conformity with, mine, greatly probate, 4 


wards inſpiring. me wah), A ple: fax; h er. 
Nee of the t ntimate .. e 

I never heard her ſpeak: al "of per 8 ions who a Warr 
abſent, nor even of her, ſil 900 ande 
could neither conge her tß th 0 s, fram agy 
one, nor diſguiſ 9, ANY: of, her ne ace, any 
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I am perſuaded ſhe ſpoke of her lover to her 
huſband, as ſhe ſpoke of him to her friends 
and acquaintance, and to every body without 
diſtinction of perſons. What proved, beyond 
all manner of doubt; the purity and fincerity 
of her nature was, that ſubject to very extra- 
ordinary abſences of mind, and the moit laugh- 
able inconſiderateneſs, ſhe was often guilty of 
ſome very imprudent ones with reſpect to herſelt, 
but never in the leaſt offenſive to any peiſon 
whatſoever. - / | | 
"dhe had been married very young and againſt 
her inclinations to the Comte d'i1......., a man 
of faſhion, and a good offtcer; but a man who 
loved play and chicane, who was not very am. 


able, and whom ſhe never loved. She found 7 
in M. de Saint L.. . t all the merit of her 


huſband, with more agreeable qualities of mind, 


joined with virtue and talents. If ny thing 


in the manners of the age can be pardoned, 
it is an attachment which duration readers 


more pure, to which its effects do honour, 


and which becomes cemented by reciprocal 
eſteem. It was a little from inclinarion, as I 
am diſpoſed to think, but much more to pleaſe. 
St. L.....t, that ſhe came to ſee me. He had 
requeſted her to do it, and there was reaſon 
to believe the friendſhip which began to be 
eſtabliſhed between us, would render this ſos 
ciety agreeable to all three. She knew I was 


acquainted with their connection, and as ſhe 


could fpeak to me without reſtraint, it was 
natural ſhe ſhould find my converſation agree- 
able. She came; I ſaw her; I was intoxicated 


with love without an in toek this intoxication 


faſcinated my eyes, the object fixed itſelf upon 
ber. 'F ſaw my ulia in Madame e 
and 1 ſoon ſaw nothing but Madame d'H.....,., 


but 


1 


but wich all the perfections with which I had 
juſt adorned the idol of my heart. To com- 
plete my delirium ſhe ſpoke to me of St. L. ,t 
with all the fondneſs: of a paſſionate lover. 
Contagious foree of love | while liſtening. to her, 
and perceiving myſelf near her, I was ſeiged 
with a delicious trembling which I had never 
before experienced when near to any perſon 
whatſoever., She ſpoke, and felt myſelf af- 
tected; I thought I was nothing more than 
intereſted by her ſentiments, when I perceived 
1 poſt-fled thoſe which were fſimilar: J drank 
deeply of the empoiſoned cup, of Which I yet 
taſted nothing more than the fweetnels. Finally, 
imperceptibly to us both, ſhe inſpired me for 
herſelf with all the expreſſed for her lover. 
Alas! it was very late in life, and crue] was 
it to conſume with a paſſion not leſs violent 
than unfortunate for a woman whoſe heart was 
already in the poſſe ſſion of another. 5 
Notwithſtanding the extraordinary emotions 
] had felt when near to her, I did not at firſt 
perceive what had happencd to me; it was not 
until after her departu'e that, wiſhing to think 
of Julia, I was ſtirck with ſurpriſe at being 
unable to think of any thing but Madame de 
| H..,.... Then was it that my eyes were open- 
ed: I felt my misfortune, and lamented what 
had happened, but 1 did not foreſee the con- 
jequences, . e 
1 heſitated a long time on the manner in 
which 1 ſhould conduct myſelf towards her, 
as if real love left behind it ſufficient reaſon to 
deliberate and act accordingly. ichad not yet 
determined upon this when ſhe une xpectedly 
returned and found me unprovided. It was 
this time, perfectly acquainted with my ſitua- 
tion, ſhame, the companion of evil, rendered 
— me 
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me dumb, and and) me tremble in ber pre- 
ſence; I neither dared to open my mouth nor 
raiſe my eyes ; I was in an inexpreſſible con- 
fuſion which it was impoſſible. ſhe ſhould not 
perceive. © I reſolved to conſeſs to her my 
troubled” ſtate of mind, and ſeft her to guess 
che cauſe whenee it proceeded : : this was tell 

ing it her in terms ſufkeient] y- clear, An 

Had 1 been young and amiable, and M 
June W. H. ... afterwards weak, I ſhould here 
blame her conduct; but this was not the (caſe, 
and I am obliged to applaud and admire” it. 
be reſolution ſhe took Was equally! prudent 
and-generous. Sne could not ſuddenly break 
with me without giving her reaſons: for it to 
St. L. .. t, who, himſelf had defired her to 
come and ſee me; this would have expoſed 
two friends to a Fu pture, and perhaps a public 
one which ſhe wiſhed to avoid. She had tor me 
eſteem and good wiſhes ; ſhe piticd my folly 
without encouraging it, and endcavoured to 
reſtore me to realon. She was glad to pre- 
ſetve to her lover and herſelf a friend, for 
Wbom ſhe had ſome reſpect; and the ſpoke of 
nothing with more pleafure than the intimate 
and agreeable ſocſety we might form between 
us three the moment 1. ſhould become reaſon- 
able. She did nor always confine herſelt to 
theſe friendly exhortations, and, in caſe of 
need, did not ſpare me more ſcvere . 
which had rickly deſerved. 3 22 F 

I ſpared myſelt {ti}}oleſs': the moment was 
alone, I. began tg recover; I was dire calm 
after my decharation; lowe, known to the 
perſon "th whom it is inſpucd, becomes more 
lupe i ae id, noqs bogitt 

he forcible manner in which: 1 r 
myſelf wich mine W 7 to have cured me of 
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it had the thin been poſſible, Wha © 
ful ONO did call to my aig. to ue l T 
My morals, ſentiments, and incip 

ſhame, the treachery, an 2 5 je, 
what was confided to friendſhip, a the ri j- 
culouſneſs of burning, at my age, with t e 
moſt extravagant paſhon for an okject whole 
heart was pre-engaged, and who coyld 1 


make me a return, nor leave me the lea 
hope; eg wal a wg which, fa 
from having any, thing to gain P anc 
dail r ne les fufferable. a 1 thay 55 
ho would imagine that the, laſt 5b 
ation, which ought to have added w oe to all 
the otheis, was that whereby | cluded th them ? 
What ſcruple, thought 1, ought I to make of 

a folly prejudicial to nobody but myſelf? Am 
I then à young man of whom Madame 4H... 
cught to be afraid? Would not it be ſaid, by. 
my preſumptive remorſe, that, by my altar 
try, manner, and dreſs, | was. going to edge 
her? Poor Jean Facques, love on at thy eaſe, 
in all ſafety of conſcience, and be not afraid 
that thy ſighs will be prejudicial to St. L. t. 
It has been ſeen that | never was a coxcomb, 
not even in my youth. I he manner of think- 
ing, of which T have ſpoken, was according, to 
my turn of mind, it flattered my paſſion; this 
was fufficient to induce me to abandon myſelf 
to it without es and to laugh even at the 
impertinent ſcruple I :hought” | had made from 
vanity, rather than from reaſon. This is a 
great leſſon for virtuous minds, which vice 
never attacks Ne 8 it finds means .to ſur- 
priſe them by maſſing itſelf with ophiſms, 

and not unfrequently with a virtue, 

Guilty without remorſe, I ſoon became ſo 
without meaſure ; and I entreat it may be ob- 
TEE ſerved 
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ſerved in what manner my paſſion followed my 
nature, at length to plunge me into an aby ſs. 
In the firſt” place, it aſſumed an air of humility 
eq Encourage me; and to'render me intrepid, it 
cairied” this humility eren to. miſtruſt, Ma- 
dame d' H. fl., inceſſantly, p utting' me in mind 
of my duty, without once for a fingle moment 
flattering my folly, treated me with the great- 
eſt mildneſs, and remained with me upon the 
footing of the moſt tender friendſhip. This 
reals: would, I proteſt, have ſatished my 
wiſhes, hag. I thought it ſincere; but find- 
ing it too ſtrong to be real, | took it into 
my head that love, ſo ill ſufted to my age 
and appearance, had rendered me contemp- 
tible in the eyes of Madame d' fl. 
chat this young mad creature only withed to 
divert herſelf with me and my ſuperannuated 
paſſion, that ſhe had communicated this to St. 
L. ; and that the indignation cauſed by 
my breach of friendſhip, having made her 
lover enter into her views, they were agreed 
to turn my head, and then to laugh at me. 
This folly, which at twenty-ſix years of age, 
had made me guilty of ſome extravagant de- 
haviour, to Maes Loci whom I did not 
know, would have been pardonable in me at 
forty- five with Madame G'H..... ., had not 1 
known that ſhe and her lover were two per- 
lons of too much uprightneſs to indulge them- 
ſcIves in ſuch a barbarous amuſement, _ 
Madame d'... . .. continucd her viſits, 
which 1 delayed not to return. She, as well 
as myſelf, was ſond of walking, and we took 
long walks in an enchanting country, Satis- 
hed with loving and daring to fay I loved, I 
ſhould have been in the moſt agreeable ſitua- 
ton had not my extravagance ſpoiled all the 


charm 
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charm of it. She, at firſt,” could not compre. 
hend the fooliſh pettiſhneſs with which J re- 


ceived her attentions; dut my heart, "incapable 
of concealing what paſſes in it, did not long 
leave her ignorant of my ſuſpicions 5" ſhe en- 
deavoured tb laugh at them, but this-texpediere 
did not ſucceed; tranfports of rage would have 


been the conſequence, and ſhe changed her 


tone. Her compaſſionate gentlenefs was in- 


vineible: ſhe made me reproaches which pe- 
netrated my heart; ſhe expreſſed an inquie- 


tude at my unjuſt fears, of which I- took ad- 


vantage. I required proofs of her being 'in , 
earnelt, She perceived there was no other 


means of relieving me from my apprehenſions. 


] became preſſing : the ſtep was delicate. it 
is aſtoniſhing, and perhaps without example, 
that a woman having ſuffered herſelf to be 


OS 


brought to heſitate, ſhould have got herſelf off 
ſo well. She refufed me nothing the moſt. 


tender friendſhip could grant; yet fhe granted 


ine nothing that rendered her unfaithful, and 
I had the mortification to ſce that the diforder 


to which her moiſt trifling' favaurs had 
thrown all my ſenſes, had not the leaſt effect 


upon her's. : „nad a 


I have ſomewhere ſaid that nothing fhould 
de granted to the ſenſes when we with to re- 


fuſe them any thing. To prove how falſe this 


maxim was relative to Madame Q'H.......; and 
how far ſhe was ripht to depend upon her own 
ſtr-ngth of mind, it would be neceſſary to en- 
ter into the detail of our long and frequent 


converſations, ' and follow them, in all *their- 
livelineſs, during the four months we paſſed to- 
oether in an intimacy almoſt without exam- 
ple between two fricnds of different ſexes, who 
zomtain themfelves within the bounds which 
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we never excteded. Ah! if” I had lived: ſo 
long without feeling the power of real love, 
Thy béart and ſenſes. abundantly paid the ar- 
reats. What therefore are the tranſports we 
feel with che object of our affections by whom 
we are beloved, ſince the paſſion of which 
my idol did n eee inſpired» cn as 1 

felt 1197; 25 30 
hut fam wrong in ſaying Madame d- 80 
did not partake of the paſſion of love; that 1 
ſell was in ſome meaſure confined to- myſelf; 
yet love was equal on both ſides, but not reci- 
procal. We were both intoxicated with the 
paſſion, ſhe for her lover, and I for herſelf; 
our ſighs. and delicious tears were mingled to- 
gether. Tender confidents of the Pau on of 
each other, there was fo great a ſimilarity in our 
fentiments- that it was impoſſible they mould 
not find ſome common point of union. In 
the midſt of this delicious intoxication, ſhe 
never forgot herſe}f for. a moment, and. I ſo- 
lemnly proteft that, if ever, led away by my 
ſenſes; I 'have'attempted to render her unfaith- 
ful, I was never really defirous of ſucceeding. 
The vehemence itſelf of my paſſion contained 
it within bounds. The duty. of ſelf deniad 
| had elevated my mind. be luſtre of every 
virtue adorned in my eyes the idol of my 
beart: to have ſoiled their divine image would 
have been to deſttoy it. 1 might. have com- 
mitted the ; crime z it has been a hundred times 
committed in my heart; but, to diſhonour my 
Sophia ! Ah, was this ever poſſible? No: 1 
have told her an hundred times it was not. 
Had I had it im my power to fatisfy my deſires, 
bad ſhe conſented to commit herſelf ro my 
diſcretion, I ſhould, except in a few moments 
of delirium, have refuſed to be happy at the 

price 
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price of her honour. I loved her too well to 


wiſh to poſſeſs her. 


The diſtance from the Hermitage to Eau- 
bonne is almoſt à league; in my frequent ex- 
curkons +a it I have ſometimes flept there. 
One evening after having ſupped tere-a-tete, 
we went to walk in the garden by a ſine moon 
light. At the bottom of the garden is a con- 


ſiderable copſe, through which we paſſed in our 


way to à pretty grove ornamented with a caſ- 
cade of which I had given her the idea, and ſhe 
had procured it to be, executed accordingly. 
Eternal remembrance of innocence and en- 
joyment ! It was in this grove that, ſeated by 
her ſide upon a ſeat of turf under an acacia in 
full bloom, I found for the emotions of my 
N a langu: ge worthy of them. It was the 
rt and only time of my life; but I was ſub- 
lime, if every thing amiable and ſeducing with 


which the moſt tender and ardent love can in- 


ſpire the heart of man, can be ſo called. What 
intoxica-ing tears did J ſhed upon her knees ! 
how many did | make her to ſhed involuntari- 
ly! At length in an involuntary tranſport ſhe 
exclaimed.: No, never was mat'fo-amniable, nor 
ever was there one who loved like-you ! But 


your friend St. L.... .. hears us; and My heart is 


incapable of loving twice. Lexhauffed my ſelf 


with ſighs: I embraced: her — what an em- 


brace]. But this was all. She had lived alone 
for. the laſt {ix months, that is abſent from her 


huſband and lover; I had ſeen her almoſt every 


day during three months, and love ſeldom 
failed to make a third. We had ' {upped 
tete-a-tete, we were alone, in a grove by 
moon-light, and after two hours of the moſt 
lively and tender converſation, ſhe left this 
grove at midnight, and the arms of her lover, 
as 
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as morally and phyſically pure as ſhe had eh. 
tered it. Reader, weigh all theſe circumſtances 
I will add nothing more. 5 
Do not however imagine that in this fitu- 
sion my paſſions left me as undiſturbed, as I 
was with Thereſa and mamma. I have already 
obſerved I was this time inſpired not only with 
love, but with love in all its energy and fury. 
I will not deſcribe either the agitations, ttemb- 
lings, palpitations, - convulſionary emotions, 
nor faintings of the heart, I continually ex- 
perienced ; theſe may be judged of by the effect 
her image alone made upon me. I have ob- 
ſerved the diſtance from the Hermitage to 
Eaubonne was conſiderable; I went by the 
hills of Andilly, which are delightful, I muſed, 
as-I walked, on her whom 1 was going to 
ſee, the charming reception ſhe would give 
me, .and upon the kiſs which awaited me at 
my arrival. This . kiſs, this pernicious 
embrace, even before 1 received it, enflamed 
my blood to fuch a degree as to affect my 
head; my eyes were dazzled, my knees 
trembled, and were unable to fupport me; 
and I was obliged: to ſtop and fit. down; my 
whole frame was in inconceivable diſorder, 
und I was upon the. point of fainting. Know- 
ing the danger, | endeavoured at fetting out to 
divert my attention om the object, and think 
of ſomething elſe. I had not proceeded twenty: 
ſteps before the ſame recollection, and all that 
was the canſequence of it aſſailed me in ſuch a 
manner that it was impoſſible to avoid them, 
and in ſpite of all my efforts I do not believe 
I ever, made this little, excurſion alone with 
impunity. 1 arrived at Eaubonne, weak, ex- 
hauſted, and ſcarcely able to ſupport myſelf. 
The moment | ſaw her every thing was repair- 
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ed; all I felt in her preſence was the importu- 


Upon the road to Eaubonne there was a 'plea- 


my blood; | never could: finiſh one which was 


Was ſeveral years before 1 recovered from it, 


which | ſhall carry with me, or which will 
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nity of an inexhauſtible and. uſeleſs ardour. 


ſant terrace, called Mont Olympe, at which we 
ſometimes met. I arrived firſt, it was proper 
I ſhould wait for her; but how dear this 'wait- 
ing colt me? To divert my attention [' erjdea- 
voured to write with my pencil, billets which 
I could have written with the pureſt drops of 


legible. When ſhe found a note in the fiche 
upon which we had agreed, all ſhe learned 
from the contents was the deplorable ſtate in 
which | was when I wrote it. This ſtate and 
its continuation, during three months of irti— 
tation and ſelf-denial, fo exhauſted me that” 


and at the end of theſe it left me an aliment 
carry me, to the grave. Such was the ſole en- 


joyment of a man of the moiſt eombuſtible con- 
ttiiution, but who was, at the ſame time, per- 


haps one of the moſt timid mortals mature” ever 


produced. Such were the laſt happy days I can. 
reckan upon carth; at the end of theſe began 
the long train of evils, in which there will de 
found but little interruption, 

It has been ſeen that, during the whole eourſe 


of my life, my heart, as tranſpatent as cryſtal, 


has never been capable of concealing for the 
fpace of a moment, any ſentiment in the leaſt 
hvely which had taken refuge in it. It will 
therefore be judged. whether or not it was poſ- 
fible for me long to conceal my affection for 
Madame d'H........ Our intimacy ſtruck the 
eyes of every body, we did not make of it cither 
a ſecret or a myſtery. It was not of a nature 


to require we ſuch precaution, and as Madame 
d' H... 


"1 0 1 
dH. wa for me the moſt tender friend- 


thip with which ſhe did not reproach herſelf, 


and I for her an eſteem with the juſtice of 
which nobody is better acquainted than my- 
ſelf; ſhe, frank, abſent, heedleſs; 1 57 true, 
aukward, haughty, impatient, and choleric 3 


we expoſed ourſelves more in deceitful ſecurity 


than we ſhould have done had we been culpa- 
ble. We both went to the C.. . 4 3 we 
ſometimes met there even by appointment. 


We lived there according to our accuſtomed 


manner.: walking, together every day, talking 
of our amours, our duties, our friend, and our 
innocent projects; all this in the park oppoſite | 
the apartment of Madame D'. . . . y, under her 
windows, whence inceſſantly examining us, 
and thinking herſelf braved, ſhe by her eyes 
filled her heart with rage and indignation, 
Women have the art of concealing their 
anger, eſpecially when it is great. Madame 
D.. . . y, violent, but deliberate, poſſeſſed this 
art to an eminent degree. She feigned not to 
fee or ſuſpe& any thing, and at the ſame time 
that ſhe doubled toward me ber cares, atten- 


tion, and allurements; ſhe affected to load 


her ſiſter-in-law with incivilities and marks of 
ditdain, which ſhe, ſeemingly, wiſhed to com- 
municate to me. It will eaſily be imagined 
ſhe did not ſucceed : but 1 was on the rack. 
Torn by | oppoſite paſſions, at the ſame time 
that 1 was ſenſible of her careſſes, I could 
ſearcely contain my, anger when 1 ſaw her 
wanting in good manners to Madame H. . .. 
The angelic ſweetneſs of this lady made her 


_ endure every thing without a complaint, or 


cven without being offended, | 


She 
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She was in fact ſo abſent, and always ſo little 
attentive to theſe things, that half the time ſhe 
did not perceive them. 5 
I was fo taken up with my paſſion, that, ſee- 
. nothing but Sophia (one of the names of 
Madame vQ'H.......), 1 did not perceive that J 
was become the laughing ſtock of the whole 
houſe, and all thoſe who came to it. The Ba- 
ron &'H.......k, who never, as I had heard of, + 
had been at the C.. ...e, was one of the latter. 
Had I at that time been as miſtruſtful as I am 
ſince become, I ſhould ſtrongly have ſuſpected 
Madame D'. . ... y to have contrived this journey 
to give the baron the amuſing ſpeRacle of the 
amotous citizen, But I was then ſo ſtupid that 
1 ſaw not that even which was glaring to every 
body. My ſtupidity did not, however, prevent 
me from finding in the baron a more jovial and 
ſatished appearance than ordinary. ladtead of 
looking upon me with his uſual moroſeneſs, he 
ſaid to me a hundred jocoſe things without my 
knowing what he meaned. Surpriſe was painted 
in my countenance, but I anſwered not a word: 
Madame D'. . y ſhook her fides with laughing; 
I knew not what poſſeſſed them. As nothing 
* paſſed the bounds of pleaſantry, the beſt thing 
could have done, had 1 been in the ſecret, 
would have been to have humoured the joke. It 
is true, I perceived amid the rallying gaiety of 
the baron, that his eyes, ſparkled with a malici- 
ous joy, which would bave given me pain had I 
then remarked it to the degree it has ſince oc- 
curred to my recolletion. ' © © 
at Eaubonne, after her return from one of her 
journies to Paris, I found her melancholy, and 
obſerved that ſhe had been weeping, I was 
ebliged to put a reſtraint on myſelf, — 
| | . ame 
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dame de B.......e, ſiſter to her huſband, was 
preſent; but the moment I found an oppor- 
tunity, I expreſſed to her my uneaſineſs. Ah! 
ſaid the, with a figh, I am much afraid your 
follies. will coſt me the repoſe of the reſt of 
my days. St. L. . t has been informed of 
hat has paſled, and ill informed of it, He 
does me juſtice, but he is vexed; and what is 
{till worſe, he conceals from me a part of his 
vexation. Fortunately 1 have not concealed 
from him any thing relative to our connection, 
which was formed under his auſpices, My 
letters, like my heart, were full of yourſelf ; 
I made him acquainted with every thing, ex- 
cept , your extravagant paſſion, of which I 
d to cure you, and which he imputes to 
me. as a crime. Somebody has done us ill 
offices: I have been injured, but what does 
this ſignify ? either let us entirely break with 
each other, or do you be what you ought to 
be. I will not in future have any thing to 
conceal from my lover. Ng 
This was the firſt moment in which I was 
ſenſible of the ſhame of feeling myfelf hum- 
bled by the ſentiment of my fault, in preſence 
of a, young woman of whole juſt reproaches 1 
approved, and to whom I. ougbt to have been 
a Mentor. The indignation I felt againſt 
myſelf, would, perhaps, have been ſufficient 
to overcome my. weakneſs, had not the tender 
paſſion inſpired me by the victim of it again 
ſoltened my heart. Alas! was this a moment 
to harden it when it was . overflowed by the 
tears Which penetrated it in every part? This 
tenderneſs was ſoon changed into rage againſt 
the vile informers, who had ſeen nothing but 
the evil of a criminal but involuntary ſenti- 
ment, without believing or even imagining 
- the 
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the ſincere uprightneſs of heart by which it 
was counteracted. We did not remain long 
in doubt about the hand by which the blow 
was directed“, es e 
We both knew that Madame D'. . . y cor- 
reſponded with St, L.....t. This was not the 
firſt ſtorm ſhe had raiſed up againſt Madame 
d'H. , from whom the had made a thou- 


and, being extremely picqued, ſuddenly diſcon- 
tinued his viſits to her. Let it be judged with 
what calmneſs, modeſt as he is known to be, 
he ſuppoſed ſhe preferred to him a man older 
than himſelf, and of whom, fince he had fre- 
quented the great, he had never ſpoken but as 
of -u perſian he profecen:. EEE -- 
My fufpicions of Madame D'. . .. . y were 
changed into a certainty the moment I heard 
what had paſſed in my own houſe. When 1 
was at the C... . e, Tusrefa frequently came 
there, either to bring me letters or pay me 
that attention which my ill ſtate of health 
rendered neceſſary. Madame D'. „y had 
aſked her if Madame d' H..... and I did not 
write to each other. Upon her anſwering in 
the affirmative, Madame D. y preſſed her 
to give her the letters of Madame d' H.. . . ., 
aſſuring her ſhe would re-ſeal them in ſuch a 
manner as it ſhould never be known. Thereſa, 
without ſhewing how much ſhe was ſhocked 
at the propoſition, and without even putting 
me upon my guard, did nothing ne 
e 


them to ſhew her the 


6 


ſeal the letters ſhe brought me mere carefully; 
a lucky precaution, for Madame D'... y had 
her watched when .ſhe arrived, and waitin 
for her in the paſſage, ſeveral times carried her 
audaciouſneſs as far as to examine her tucker, 
She did more even than this: having one day 
invited herſelf with M. de M.. . . . y to dinner 
at the Hermitage, for the firſt time ſince I had 
reſided there, ſhe ſeized the moment I was 
walking with M. ... . . y, to go into my clofet 
with the mother and a and to preſs 
etters of Madame 
d'H...... Had the mother known where the 
letters were, they would. have been given to 
her; but, fortunately, the daughter was the 
only perſon who was in the ſecret, and denied 
my having preſerved any one of them. A vir. 
tuous, faithful, and generous falſhood ; whilſt 
truth would have been a perfidy. Madame 
D'. . y perceiving Thereſa was not to be ſe- 
duced, endeavoured to irritate her by jealouſy, 
reproaching her with her eaſy temper and 
blindneſs, How is it poflible, ſaid ſhe to her, 
you cannot perceive there is a criminal inter- 
courſe between them? If beſides what ſtrikes 
your eyes you ſtand in need of other proofs, 
lend your aſſiſtance to obtain that which may 
furniſh them; you ſay he tears the letters 
from Madame d' H. . .., as ſoon as he has 
read them. Well; carefully gather up the 
pieces and give them to me; 1 will take upon 
myſelf to put them together. Such were the 
leflons my friend gave to the partner of my 
VVVVVVTTVVVVVCVTTVVVTTCVVTTTTTTVTVW( ico. 
Thereſa had the diſcretion to conceal from 
me, for a conſiderable time, all theſe attempts; 
but, perceiving how much I was perplexed, 
ſhe thought herſelf obliged to inform me of 
| every 
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every thing, to the end that, knowing with 
whom I had to do, I might take my meaſures 
accordingly. My rage and indignation are 
not to be deſcribed, Inſtead of diſſembling 
with Madame D'. . y, according to her own 
example, and making uſe of counter-plots, I 
abandoned myſelf without reſerve to the natu- 
ral impetuoſity of my temper; and with 'my 
accuſtomed inconſiderateneſs, came to an open 
rupture. My imprudence will be judged of by 
the following letters, which ſufficiently ſhew 
the manner of proceeding of both parties dn 
EA, Cres 


V o.te from Madame D'. . y. 
„Why, my dear friend, do not J fee you? 
You make me uneaſy. You have ſo often 
| promiſed me to do nothing but go and come 
between this place and the Hermitage! In 
this I have left you at liberty; and you have 
ſuffered a week to paſs without coming. Had 
not I been told you were well I ſhould have 
imagined the contrary. I expected you either 
the 8 before yeſterday, or relle, but found 
myſelf diſappointed. My God, what is the 
matter with you? You have no buſineſs, nor 
can you have any uneaſineſs; for, had this 
been the caſe, I flatter myſelf you would have 
come and communicated it to me. You are, 
therefore, ill! relieve me, I beſeech you, 
ſpeedily from my fears. Adieu, my dear 
friend: let this adieu produce me a good moru- 
ing from you.” 15 e 


Anſiuer. 

« ] cannot yet ſay any thing to you. 1 
wait to be better informed, and this 1 ſhall be 
ſooner or later. In the mean time be per- 
ſuaded 
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ſuaded that innocence will find a defender ſuf- 
_ ficiently powerful to cauſe ſome repentance in 
the llanderers, be they who they may.“ 


Second note from the ſame, 


„% Do you know that your letter frightens 
me? What does it mean? I have read it 
twenty times. In truth I do not underſtand 
what it means. All I can perceive is, that 
you are uneaſy and tormented, and that you 
wait until you are no longer ſo before you 


| ſpeak to me upon the ſubject. Is this, my 


dear friend, what we agreed upon? What 


then is become of that friendſhip and con- 
fidence, and by what means have I loſt them? 


Is it with me or for me that you are-an- 
ery? However, this may be, come to we 
this evening I conjure you: remember you 
promiſed me no longer than a week ago to let 


nothing remain upon your mind, but imme- 
diately to communicate to me whatever might 
make it uneaſy. My dear friend, I live in 
that confidence—— There——l have juſt read 
your letter again; I do not underſtand the 
contents better, but they make me tremble. 
You ſeem to be cruelly agitated. I could wiſh 


to calm your mind, but as I am ignorant of 
the cauſe whence your uneaſineſs ariſes, 1 
know not what to ſay, except that I am as 


wretched as yourſelf, and ſhall remain ſo un- 


til we meet. If you are not here this even- 


ing at ſix o'clock, I. ſet off to-morrow for the 
Hermitage let the weather be how it will, and 


in whatever ſtate of health I may be; for I 


can no longer ſupport the inquietude I now 


feel. Good-dav, my dear friend, at al! riſks. 


| take the liberty to tell you, without know- 
ing whether or not you are in need of ſuch 
advice, 
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advice; 'to"Endeavour to ſtop the progreſs un. 
eafineſs makes in ſolitude. A fly becomes a 
monſter, I have frequently experienced it. 


a ha Anſiver. | 
I can neither come to ſee you nor keckiye 
your viſit ſo long as my preſent W con- 


tinues. The confidence of which you ſpeak 
no longer exiſts, and it will not be eaſy for 
you to recover it. I ſee nothing more in your 
preſent anxiety than the deſire of drawing from 
the conſeſſions of others ſome advantage agree- 
able to your views; and my heart, ſo ready to 
pour its over-flowings into another which 
opens itſelf to receive them, is ſhut againft 
trick and cunning. I diſtinguiſh your ordina- 
ry addreſs in the difficulty you find in under- 
ſtanding my note. Do you think me dupe 
enough to believe you have not comprehended 
what it meaned? No: but I ſhall know how. 
to overcome your ſubtilties by my franknefs. 
Iwill explain myſelf more clearly that you 
may underſtand me ſtill leſs, 
« Two lovers cloſely united and worthy of 
each other's love are dear to me; I expect you 
will not know who I mean unleſs I name 
them. I preſume attempts. have. been made to 
diſunite them, and that 1 have been made uſe 
of to inſpire one of the two with jealouſy. The 
choice was not judicious, but it appeared con- 
venient to the purpoſes of malice, and of this 
malice it is you whom I ſuſpect to be guilty. 
I hope this becomes more clear. 
Thus the woman whom 1 moſt efteem 
would, with my knowledge, have been loaded 
with the intamy of dividing her heart and per- 
ſon between two lovers, and I with that of be- 
ing one of rheic wretches. If | Kine * 
or 


„ 


for a ſingle moment in your life, you ever had 

thought this, either of her or myſelf, | ſhould 
hate you until my laſt hour. But it is with 
having ſaid, and not with having thought tt, 


that 1 charge you. In this caſe, I cannot com- 
prehend which of the three you wiſhed to in- 


jure; but, if you love peace, of mind, tremble 


leſt you ſhould have ſuccceded. I have. not 


concealed either from you or her all the ill I 
think of certain connections, but I wiſh theſe to 
end by a means as virtuous as their cauſe, and 
that an illegitimate love may be changed into 


an eternal friendſhip. Should I, who never do 
ill to any perſon, be the innocent means of do- 


ing it to my friends? No, I ſhould never for- 
give you; I ſhauld become your i:reconcila- 


ble enemy. Your ſecrets are all I ſhould 


reſpect; for I will never be a man without 
honone, 

I I do nat app: chend my preſent nerglexicy 
will continue a long time. I ſhall ſoon know 
whether or not J am deceived, 1 ſhall then 
perhaps have great injuries to repair, winch J 
Will do with as much cheartulneſs as that with 

which the, moſt agreeable act of my life has 
been accompanied. But do you know in what 


manpoer I will make amends for my faults dur- 


ing the ſhort {pace of time I have to remain 
near to you? By doing what nobody buc my- 


ſelt would do; by. telling you trev]y what the 


world thinks of you, and "the breaches you have 
to repair in your reputation. Notwithſtand- 


ing all the pretended friends by whom you are 


ſurrounded, the moment you ſee me depart, 
YOU May. bid adieu to truth; you will no longer 
and any perſon who will t. Il it you.“ 


Trey N Third 
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x : Third letter from the ſame. | 
„ did not underſtand. your letter of this 
morning: this, I told you becauſe it was the 
caſe. I underſtand that of this evening; do 
not imagine 1 ſhall ever return an anſwer to 
it, Lam too anxious to forget what it contains; | 
and although you excite my pity, I am not 
proof againſt the bitterneſs with which it has 
filled my mind. 1! deſcend to trick and cun- 
ning with you ! I! accuſed of the blackeſt of 
all mfamies | Adieu, I regret your having the 
— adieu. I know not what [ ſay—— adieu: 
E ſhall- be very anxious to forgive you. You 
will come when you pleaſe; you will be better 
received than your ſuſpicions deſerve. All 1 
have to deſire of you is not to trouble yourſelf 
about my reputation. The opinion of the world 
concerning me is of but little importance in 
mv eſteem. My conduct is good and this is 
ſufficient for me. Beſides I am ignorant of 
what has happened to the two perſons who are 
as dear to me as they are to you. 

This laſt letter extricated me from a terrible 
embarraſiment and threw me into another of 
almoſt the ſame magnitude. Although theſe 
letters and anſwers were ſent and returned the 
ſame day with an extreme rapidity, the inter- 
val had been ſuffictent to place another between 
my rage and tranſport, and to give me time to 
reflect on the enormity of my imprudence, 
Madame d'H....... had not recommended to me 
any thing ſo much as to remain quiet, to leave 
her the care of extricating herſelf, and to avoid, 
eſpecially at that moment, all noiſe and rup- 
ture; and J, by the moſt open and atrocious 
inſults, te ok the propereſt means of carrying 


rage to its greateſt height in the heart of a 
woman 
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woman who was already but too well diſpoſed 
to it. I now could naturally expect nothing 
from her but an anſwer ſo haughty, diſdain- 
ful, and expreſſive. of contempt, that I could 
not, without the utmoſt meanneſs, do other - 
wiſe than immediately quit her hauſe. Hap- 
pily ſhe, more adroit than I was furious, avoid- 
ed, by the manner of her anſwer, reducing 
me to that extremity.' But it was neceſſary 
either to quit or immediately go and ſee her; 
the alternative was inevitable; I reſblved on 
the latter, though I foreſaw how much I muſt 
be embarraſſed in the explanation. For how 
was I to pet through it without expoſing either 
Madame dH... . . or Thereſa? and woe to 
her whom I ſhould have named ! There was 
nothing that the vengeance of an implacable and 
an intriguing woman did not make me fear jor 
the perſon who ſhould be the object of it. It 
vas to prevent this misfortune that in my letter 
| had ſpoken of nothing but ſutpicions, that I 
might. not be under the neceſſity of producing 
my proofs. This, it is true, rendered my 
tranſports leſs excuſable, no fimple ſuſpicions 
being ſufficient to authoriſe me to treat a wo- 
man, und eſpecially a friend, in the manner 
1 had treated Madame D'. . y. But here be- 
gins the noble taſk I worthily fulfilled of ex- 
piating my faults and ſecret Weaknelles by 
charging myſelf with ſuch af the former as } 
was incapable of committing, and which { never 

did commit. 5 
| had not to bear the attack I had expected, 
and fear was the greateſt evil [ received from 
it. At my approach, Madame D'. . . y threw 
ner arms about my neck, buiſting into tears. 
This unexpected reception, and by an old 
'trend, extremely affected me: [ allo ſhed 
1 many 
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many tears. I ſaid to her a few words which 
had not much meaning; ſhe | uttered others 
with fil] lets, and every thing ended here, 
Supper was ſerved; we ſat down to table, 
where, in expeQation of the explanation I 
imagined to be deferred until ſupper was over, 
1 made a very poor figure; for | am fo over- 
powered by the moſt trifling inquietude of mind 
that J eannot conceal it from perſons the leaſt 
clear-ſighted. My embarraſled appearance muſt 
have given her courage, yet ſhe did not ritk 
any thing upon that foundation. There was 
no more explanation after than before ſupper; 
none took place on the next day, and our 
little tete-a-tete converſations conſiſted of in- 
Cifferent things, or ſome complimentary words 
on my part, by which, while | informed her 
] could not ſay more relative to my ſuſpicions, 
] aſſerted with the greateſt truth, that, if they 
were ill founded, my whole life ſhould be em- 
ployed in repairing the injuſtice. She did 
not ſhew the leaſt curioſity to know preciſely 
what they were, nor for what reaſon | had 
formed them, and all our peace-making con- 
tified, on her part as well as on mine, in the 
embrace at our firſt meeting. Since Madame 
J)':....y was the only perſon offended, at leaſt 
in form, I thought it was not for me to ſtrive 
to bring about an eclairciſſement for which 
ſhe herſelf did not feem anxious, and I re- 
turned as I had come; continuing, befides 
to live with her upon the ſame footing as be- 
fore, I ſoon almoſt entirely forgot the quartel, 
and fooliſhly believed ſhe had done the lame, 
deraute ſhe ſeemed not to remember what had 

paſlcd, 8 5 
This, as it will ſoon appear, was not the 
only vexation cauſed me by weakneſs; IM. 
2 RE 6 + hat 
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had oils; not leſs diſagreeable, n 4 had 
not brought upon myſelf. The only cauſe of 
thefe was a deſire of forcing me from my ſoli— 
tude *, by means of tormenting me. Theſe 
originated from Diderot and the d'... 
Since I bad refided at the Hermitage, Diderot 
inceſſantly harraſſed me, either himfelf or by 
means of De Leyre, and I ſoon perceived. from 
the pleaſantries of the latter upon my: ramb- 
lings in the groves, with what pleaſure he had 
traveſticd the hermit into the gallant ſhepherd. 
But this: was not the queſtion in my quarrels 
with Diderot; the cauſes of theſe were more 
| ferious, After the publication of the Fils 
Naturel he had ſent me a copy of it, which [ 
had read with the intereſt and attention I ever 
| beſtowed on the works of a friend. In read- 
ing the kind of poem annexed to it, l was tur- 
priſed and rather grieved to find in it, amongſt 
ſeveral things, diſobliging but ſupport abie, 
againſt men in ſolitude, this bitter and ſevere 
ſentence without the leaſt ſoſtening : [1 n'y a 
que le mechant qui ſort ſeulfſ. This ſentence is 
equivocal, and ſeems to preſent a double mean- 
ing; the one true, the other falſe ; ſince it is 
impoſſible that a man Who is determined to re- 
main alone can do the. leaſt harm to any body, 
and conſequently he cannot be wicked, The 
ſentence in itſelf therefore required an inter- 
pretation; the more ſo irom an author who, 
when he ſent it to the preſs, had a friend retited 
from og world. bt: e to me ſhocking 
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* That is, to >taks Hom it the old woman who.was wapt- 
ed in the conſpiracy. It is aſtoniſhing that, during this 
long quarrel, my ſtupid confidence prevented me from 


comprehending that it was not 1 but ſue whom they wanted 
at Paris. 


+ The wicked only is GE 


and 
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aa uncivil, either to have forgotten that ſolita- 
ry friend, or, in remembering him, not to have 
wade from the general maxim the honourable 

and juſt exception which he owed not only to 
his friend, but to ſo many reſpectable ſages, 
who, in al ages, have fought for peace and 
tranquilkty in retirement, and of whom, for 
the firſt time ſince the creation of the world, a 
writer took it into his head indll criminately to 
make fo many vollains. .. 

I had great affedtion and the moſt ſincere 
elleem for, Diderot, and fully depended upon 
his having the ſame ſentiments for me, But 
ticed wich his indefatigable obſtinacy in con- 
tinually oppoſing my inclinations, tafte, and 
manner of living, and every thing which re- 
Lied to no peiſon but myſelf; ſhocked at fee- 
ing a man younger than 1 was wiſh, at all 
events, to pove'n me like a child; diſguſted 
with his Lei in proniling, and his negli 
pence in performing; weary of fo many ap- 
pointments given by himielf and capticicuſſy 
bicken, while new ane wele again given an- 
1ly to be again. broken; dilpleaſcd at uſelefsly 
waiting for him three or four times a month 
on the. days he had aſgned, and in dining 
alone at night after having gone 10 Saint Denis 
lo meet bim, and waited the whole Cay for his 
coming; my heart was already full of theſe 
multiplied injuries. bh his lait ap peared to me 
til more ſerious, and gaye me infinite pain, 1 

wrote to complain of it, but in ſo mild and 
tender a manner that | mojleneg ny paper with 
my tears, and ny letter was, ſuſhciently afiea- 
ing to have drawn others from himſelf. tt 
would be impoſable to guels his, anſwer on this 
ſubject; it was licexally IJ follows: 3 06 1 am 


plat. my work has Pleated. and affected you. 
You 


* 


n 


Yau are not of my opinion 1elative to hermits. 


Say as much good of them as you pleaſe, you 


will be the only one in he world of whom | 
ſhall think well: even on this there would be 
much to ſay were it poſſible to ſpeak to you 


without giving you offence, A woman eighty 


years of age! &c. A phraſe of a letter from 
the fon of Madame D'. .. . y, which, if I know 
you well, muſt have given you much pain, bas 
been mentioned to me.“ 


The two laſt expreſſions of this letter want 


explanation. 


Soon after I went to reſide _ at he Hermit- 


age, Madame le Vaſſeur ſeemed difiatistied 
with her ſituation, and to think the habitation 
too retired, Having heard ſhe had expreſſed 
her diſlike to the - © I offered to ſend her 
back to Paris, if 105 were more agiecable to 


her; to pay her lodging, and to have the fume 


Care taken of her as if ſhe remained with me. 
She rejected my offer, aſſured me ſhe was very 
well ſatisfied with the Hermitage, and thai the 


country air was of ſervice to her. This was 


evident, for, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, ſhe ſeemed to 
become young again, and enjoyed better he:Ith 
than at Paris. Her daughter told me her mo- 
ther would, on the whole, have been very torry 
to quit the Hermitage, which was really a de- 


lightful abode, being fond of the little amuſe- 
ments of the garden and the care of the fruit of 


which ſhe had the handling, but that ſhe had 


ſaid, what ſhe had been defired to ſay, to induce. 


me to return to Paris. 

Failing in this attempt they cndeivouret: to 
obtain by a ſcruple the effect which complai- 
ſance had not produced, and conftrued into a 
crime my keeping the old woman at a diſtance 


from the ſuccours of which, at her age, the 


might 
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might be in need. They d. d not cbt that 


ſhe, and many other old people, whoſe lies 


were prolonged by the air of the country might 


obtain theſe ſuccours at Montmorency, near 


tô Which lived; as if there were no old people, 
except th Paris, and that it Was impoſſible for 
them to live in any ” other place, Madame le 
Vaſſeur, who eat à great deal, and with ex- 
treme voracity, was ſubject to ove; owings of 


bile and to ſtreng diarfbæae, which laſted {eve- 


ral dais, and ſerved her inſtead of clyſtets., At 


Paris ſhe neither did nor took apy thing. for 
\ them, but leſt nature to itſelf. She oblerved 


the ſame rule at the Hermitage, knowing. it 
wes the beſt thing ſhe could do. No matter, 
ſince there were not in the country either phy- 
ſicians or apothecaries, keeping here there muſt, 
no doubt, be with the deſire of putting an end 


to ber exifience, although ſhe was in perfect 


health, Diderot ſhould have determined at 
what age, under pain of being puniſhed for ho- 
micide, it is no longer permitted to Jet old peo- 
ple remain out of Paris. 

This was one of the atrocious accuſations 
from which he did not except me in his remark ; 
that none but the wicked were alone; and the 
meaning of his pathetic exclamation with the 
et cetera, which he had benignantly added: A 
woman of eighty years of age, Ce. 

thought the beſt anſwer that could be given 
to this reproach would be from Madame le 
Vafſeur herſelf, I defired her to write freely 


and naturally her ſentiments to Madame B'. . . y. 


Jo relieve her from all conſtraint 1 would Not 
ſee her letter, 1 ſhewed her that I am going 
to tranſcribe. I wrote it to Madame D'. . y, 
upon the ſubject of an anfwer I wiſhed to re- 
turn to a letter ſtill more ſevere from Dide- 
rot, 
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rot, and which ſhe had prevented me TO ſend- 
ing. ths . | | 


T LPG | 

6 11% 1081 friend. Madame le Valſcur is 
to write to you : | have deſired her to tell you 
fincerely what ſhe thinks. To remove from 
her all conſtraint, I have intimated to her that 
I will not ſee what ſhe writes, and I beg of you 
not to communicate to me any part of the on- 
| tents of her letter. 

„I will not ſend my letter becauſe you. do 
not chooſe I ſhould; but, fecling myſelf griey- 
ouſly offended, it role be baſeneſs and falſe- 
r of either of which it is impoſlible for 

ze to be guilty, to acknowledge myſelf in the 
wrong. Holy writ commands him to whom a 
dow is given, to turn the other cheek, but 
not to aſx pardon, Do you remember the 
man in the comedy who exclaims, while he is 
giving another blows with his ſtaff ? 1 his is the 
part of a philoſopher ! 

« Do not flatter yourſelf that he will be pre- 
vented from coming by the bad weather we now 
have. His rage will give him the time and 
tren, Ith which friendſhip refuſes him, and tt 
weill be the firſt time in his life he ever Came: 

upon the day he had appointed. | ö 
le will negleR nothing to come and re- 
peat to me verbally the injuries with which he 
loads me in his letters; 1 will endure them all 
with patience, He will return to. Paris to be 
i again; and, according to cuſtom, I hall. 
be a very hateful man. What. is. co be dene? 
Endute it all. | N 

% But do not | you admire the wiſdom af the 
man who would abſolutely come to Saint Denis 
in a hackney coach to dine there, bring me 
N | IONIC 
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bome i in a hackney- coach, and whoſe finances, 
aight days. afterwards, obliges him to come to 
the Heimitas ge on Jout ? It is not poſſible, to 
ſpeak his daun ſenguage, chat this ſhould be the 
ſtyle of, ſincerity. But were this the caſe, 
range changes of fol tune mult have happened 
"9. th courſe: ot a week. 

* 4 join in your affliction for the illneſs of 
1 Kale your mother, but you will perceive 
Your grief is not equal to mine. We iuffer Jeſs 
by ſeeing, the pertons we love ill, than when 
they ale unjuſt and cruel, 

Adieu, my good friend, I ſhall never again 
mention to. you this uohappy affair. You 
ipeak of going to Paris with an unconcern, 
which, at any other time, would give me plea- 
mn: 888 5 

I. wrote to Diderot, telling bim what J had 
done, relative to Madame le V. fleur, upon the 
propoſal of Madame D' .) berſelf; and Ma- 
d:me le Vaſle ur having, as it may be imagincd, 
choſen to remain at the Hermitage, where ſhe 
enjoyed a goud ſtate of health, 1 s had com- 
pany, and lived very :vrecably, iderot, not 
knowing what elſe to attribute to me as a 
crime, contirued my precaution into one, and 
_ e:ſcovered another in Madame Je Vaſſcur con- 
tinuing to rchde at the Hermitage, although 
this was by her own choice; and though her 
going to Paris had, and ſtill depended upon 
herſelf where the would cCAtinue to receive the 
| fame ſuccouis from me as | gave to her in my 
houſe. 

This is the explanation of the firſt reproach 
in the letter of Diderot, That of the ſecond 
is in the letter which. follows. „The learned 
man, (a name given in a joke by Grimm to 
the ſn of Madame D'. . . . y), muſt have in- 

formed 
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formed you there were upon the rampart 
twenty poor perſons who were dying with 
cold and hunger, and waiting for the farthing 
you cuſtomarily gave them. This is a ſpeci- 
men of our little babbling........And if you 
underſtand the reſt it would amuſe you per- 
haps.” 

My anſwer to this terrible argument of which 
Diderot ſeemed ſo proud, was in the following 
words: 

„think I anſwered the learned man; » that 
is, the farmer-general, that I did not pity the 
poor whom he had ſeen upon the rampart, 
waiting for my ſarthing; that he had probably 
amply made it up to them; that I appointed 
him my ſubſtitute, that the poor of Paris would 
have no reaſon to complain of the change; and 
that I ſhould not ealily find ſo good a one for 
the poor of Montmorency, who were in much 
greater need of aſſiſtance, Here is a good and 
;eſpcCtable old man, who, after having worked 
hard all his life-time, no longer being able to 
continue his labours, is in his old days dying 
with hunger. My conſcience is more ſatisfied 
with the two ſols 1 give him every Monday, 
than with the hundred farthings I ſhould have 
diſtributed amongſt all the beggars on the ram=- 
part, You ate pleaſant men, you philoſophers, 
While you conſider the inhabitants of cities as 
the only perſons whom you ought to betriend. 
It is in the country men learn how 'to love and 
{crve humanity ; : all they learn in eit ies is to de- 
{pile it.“ 

Such were the ſingular ſcruples on which a 
man of ſenſe had the folly to attribute to me 
as a crime my retiring from Paris, and pretend- | 
ed to prove to me by my own example, that 
it was not poſhible tv live out of the capital 

without 


13 


without becoming a bad man. I cannot at pre- 
ſent conceive how I could be guilty of the folly 
of anſwering him, and of ſuffering myſelf to 
tinge? Famer of laughing in his face. How- 


ever, the deciſions of Madame D'. ... y, and 
the clamours of the Caterie II. .de, had fo 
far operated in her favour, that I was. gene- 
rally thought to be in the wrong; and that 
Madame d'H....... herſelf, very partial to Di- 
derot, inſiſted upon my going to ſee him at 
Paris, and making all the advances towards 
an accommodation, which, full and fincere as 
it was on my part, was not of long duration. 
The victorious argument, by which ſhe ſubdu- 
ed my heart, was that at that moment Diderot 
was in diſtreſs. Beſides the. ſtorm excited 
againſt the Encyc/opedie, he had then another 
violent one 10 make head againſt, relative to 
his piece, which, notwithſtanding the ſhort 
hiftory he had printed at the head of it, he 
Was zccuſed of having entirely taken from 
Goldoni. Diderot, more wounded by crit:- 
ciſms than Voltaire, was overwhelmed by 
them. Madame de Grafigny had been mali- 
cious enough to fpread a report that I had 
broken with him on this account. I thought 
it would be juſt and generous publicly to prove 
the contrzry, and | went: to paſs two days, 
not only with him, but at his Jodgings. This, 
fince ] had taken up my abode at the Hermit- 
age, was my ſecond journey to Paris. I had 
made the firſt to run to poor Gauffecourt, 
why had had a ſtroke of apoplexy, from which 
he has never perfectly recovered; } did not 
quit the fide of his pillow until he was fo far 
rettored as to have no farther need of my aſſiſt- 
ance. 


In (375 ere 


„ 


Diderot received me well. How many wrongs 


are effaced by the embraces of a friend! after 


theſe, what reſentment can remain in the heart? 
We came to but little explanation. This is 
needleſs for reciprocal invectives. 'The only 
thing. neceſlary is to know how to forget them. 
There had been no under-hand. 3 
none at leaſt that had come to my knowledg 

the caſe was not the ſame with Madame D thy. 
He ſhewed me the plan of the Pere de Famil- 
te*, This, ſaid I to him, is the beſt defence 
of the Fils” Naturel. Be ſilent, give your at- 


tention to this piece, and then throw it at the 


head of your enemies as the only anſwer you 


think proper to make them. He did ſo and 


was ſatisfied with what he had done. I had 
ſix months before ſent him the two firſt parts 
of my Eloifa to have his opinion upon them. 
He had not yet read the work over. We read 
a part of it together. He found this feurller, 


that was his term, by which he meant loaded 


with words and redundancics. I myſelf had 
already perceived it; but it was the babbling 
of the+ fever : I have never been able to correct 
it. The laſt parts are not the fame, The fourth 
eſpecially, and the xt, are maſter pieces of 
diction. | 

The day after my arrival, he would abſo- 
lutely take me to ſup with M. How ak 


We were far from agreeing upon this point; 
for I wiſhed even to pet rid of the bargain 
for the manuſcript on chemiſtry, for which J 


was enraged to be obliged to that man. Di- 


derot carried all before him. He ſwore. 


d' H. . . ... k loved me with all his heart, ſaid 1 


muſt forgive him his manner, which was the 


® Father of the Family; a comedy by Diderot, 
ſame 
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ſame to every body, and more diſagreeable to 
his friends than to others. He obſerved to 
me that, refuſing the produce of this manu- 
ſcript, after having accepted it two. years be- 
fore, was an affront to the donor which he 
had not deſerved, and that my icfuſal might 
be interpreted into a ſecret reproach, for hav- 
ing waited ſo long to conclude the bargain, I 
fee, added he, d'H.......k every day, and know 
better than you do the nature of his diſpoſi- 
tion. Had you reaſon to be diſſatisfied with 
him, do you think your friend capable of ad- 
viſing you to do a mean thing? In ſhort, 
with my accuſtomed weaknels, 1 ſuffered ny- 
| ſelf to be prevailed upon, and we went to ſup 
with the baron, who received me as he uſually 
had done. But his wife received me coldly 
and almoſt uncivilly. 1 ſaw nothing in her 
which reſembled the amiable Caroline, who, 
when a maid, expreſſed for me ſo many goud 
wiſhes, I thought 1 had already perceived 
that ſince Grimm had frequented the bouie of 
&'A..c, I had not met there fo friendly à le- 

ce ption. . ü 
Whilſt 1 was at Paris, St. L.....t arrived 
there from the army. As | was not acquainted 
with his arrival, 1 did not ſce him undi after 
my retura to the country, firft at the C. . ... e, 
and afterwards at the Hermitage ; to which he 
came with Madame d'H......., and invited him- 
ſelf to dinner with me. It may be judged 
whe:her or not I received him with pleature ! 
Bur I felt one ſtill greater at ſeeing the good 
underſtanding between my guetis. Satisficd 
with not having diſturbed their happineſs, 1 
myſelf was happy in being a witneſs to it, and 
] can ſafely aſſert that, during the whole of my 
mad paſſion, and eſpecially at the moment ot 
which 
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"winch I ſpeak, had it been in my power to 
take from him Madame C'H....... I would not 
have done it, nor ſhould I have fo much as 
been tempted to undertake, Its I found her fo 
amiable in her paſſion for St. L.....t, that J could 
ſcarcely imagine ſhe would have been as: much 
fo had ſhe loved me inflead of him; and with- 
out wiſhing to diſturb their union, all 1 real 
deſired of her was to permit herſelf to be loved. 
Finally, however violent my paſſion may have 
been for this lady, I found it as agreeable to 
be the conhdent as the object of her amours, 
and ] never for a moment conſflered her lover 
as a rival but always as my friend, It will be 
faid this was not love: be it fo, but it Was 
ſomething more. 
As for St. L.....t, he behaved like an honeſt 
and a judicious man: as I was the only perſon 
culpable, ſo was I the only one who was pu- 
niſhed : this, however, was with the greateſt 
indulgence. He treated me ſeverely, but in a 
friendly manner, and J perceived I. had loſt 
ſomething in his eſteem, but not the leaſt part 
of his friendſhip. For this I conſoled myſelf, 
knowing it would be much more eaſy to me to 
recover one than the other, and that he had 
too much ſenſe to confound an involuntary 
weakneſs and a paſſion with a vice of character. 
If even | were in fault in all that had paſled, I 
was but very little ſo. Had I firſt ſought af- 
ter his miltieſs? Had not he himteif ſent her 
to me? Did not ſhe come in ſearch of me? 
Could I avoid receiving her? What could I 
do? They themſelves had done the evil, and 
I was the perfon on whom it tell. In my 
fituation they would have done as much as 1 
did, and perhaps more: for, however eftima- 
ble and faichful Madame d' H... might 2 


e 


ſhe was till a woman; her lover was abſent ; 
opportunities were frequent; temptations 
ſtrong; and it would have been very difficult 
for her always to have defended herſelf with the 
ſame ſucceſs againſt a more 'enterprifing man. 
We certainly had done a great deal in our ſitu- 
ation, in placing boundaries beyond which we 
never permitted ourſelves to paſs. 

Although at the bottom of my heart 1 found 
evidence ſufficiently honourable in my favour, 
ſo many appearances were againſt me, that 
the invincible ſhame always predominant in 
me, gave me in his preſence the appearance of 
guilt, and of this he took advantage for the 
purpoſe of 'humbling me: a ſingle ir eum 
ifance will deſcribe this reciprocal ſituation. 
I' read to him, after dinner, the letter I had 
written the preceding year to ' ojcuire, and of 
which St. L.....t had heard fpeak. Whilſt I 
was reading he fell aſleep, and I, lately fo 
haughty, at preſent ſo fooliſh, tered not {top, 
and continued to read whilſt he continued to 
ſnore. Such were my indigntties and ſuch his 
revenge; but his generolity never permitted 
him to exe: eiſe them, except between OUL- 
ſelves. $4 v 
After his return to the army, I found Ma- 
dame d' H. . greatly changed in her manner 
with me. At this I was as much ſurptiſed 2: 
if it had not been what T ought to have yt of 
ed; it affected me more than it ought to have 
doae, and did me conſiderable harm. It ſeem- 
ed that every thing from which J expected a 
cure, ſtil] plunged deeper into: my heart the 
dart, which I at lenght broke in rather than a 
drew out. SST © 

was quite determined'to ronquer myſelf, 


and leave no means untried to change my tool- 
1 oh 


«b 
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iſh 3 into a pure and. Jading. friendlbip.. 
For this purpoſe I had formed the fineſt pre- 
jets in the world; for the execution of Which 


the coutarrange of. Madame dH. was Ben 


ceſſary. When I wiſhed to ſpeak tober 1 
faund her abſent and embarraſſed; L perceived: 
1 was no longer agreeable to ber, and that 
ſomething bad paſſed, which - ſhe would not 
communicate to me, and which L have never 


yet known. This change, and the impoſſi- 


bility of knowing therreaſon of it, giieved me 
to the hcact.... dhe aſked me for her letters; 


theſe I returned her with a fidelity of which ihe. 


dich me⸗ the inſult to doubt for a moment. 

This doubt was another wound given to my 
18 with which ſhe muſt have been ſo well 
acquainted, She did me juſtice, but not im- 


mediately: I underſtood that an examination 


of the packet | bad ſent her, made her perceive. 
her error: 1 ſaw ſhe reproached herſelf with it, 


by which.I was a gainer of ſomething. . She 
could not take back her letters without returning 


me mine. She told me ſhe had burnt them: 
of this I dared to doubt in my turn, and I con- 


feſs J doubt of it at this moment. No, ſuch let- 


ters as mine to her were, are never thrawn into 


the fire. Thoſe of Eloiſa have been found ard- 


ent. Heavens] what would have been ſaid of 
| theſe? No, no, ſhe, who can inſpire a like 
paſhon, will never have the courage to burn 
the proofs of it. But I am. not afraid of her 


having made a bad uſe of them: of: this I do | 
not think her, capable; and beſides, I had taken 


proper meaſures to preyent it. The fooliſh, 


but ſtrong apprehenſion of raillery, had made | 


me begin this correſpondence in a manner to 
ſecure, my, letters from all communication, 1 
carried the familiarity [ permitted myſelf with 

her 
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ber in my intoxication ſo ſar as to ſpeak to her 
in the ſingular number: but what rhbrerng aud 
thouing certainly could not be oftrnded 
with it. Let ſhe ſeveral times compiained, 
but this. was always uſeleſs.: her complaints 
bad no other effect than that of awakening my 
fears, and I beſides could not ſuffer myſclf 
to loſe ground. If the ſe letters be not yct de- 
ſtroyed, and ſhould they ever be made public, 
the world will fee in what manner I have 
The grief cauſed me by the-coldnefs of Ma- 
dame d'H......., and the certainty of not hays. 
ng merited it, made me take the fingular: 
_refolution to complain of it to St. L.....t him- 
fell. While waiting the effect of the letter 1 
wrote to him, I ſought diſſipations to which 
I ought. fooner to have had recourſe, Fetes 
were given at the C. . , e, for which I com · 
poſed muſic. The pleaſure of honouring my- 
ſelf in the eyes of Madame 'd'H....... by a 
talent ſhe loved, warmed my imagination, and 
another object ſtill contributed to give it ante 
mation, this was the debre the author of the 
Devin du Village had of ſhewing be under ſtood 
muſic ; for I had perceived ſome perſons had, 
for a conſiderable time paſt, endeavoured to 
render this doubtful, at leaft with reſpect to 
compoſition. My beginning at Paris, the or- 

deal through which I bad ſeveral times paſſed 
there, both at the houſe of M. D...n and that 
of M. de la Popliniere; the quantity of muſic 
I had compoſed during fourteen years in the 
midſt of the moſt celebrated maſters, and before 
their eyes: — finally, the opera of the Muſes 
Gallantes, and that even of the Deuin; a motet 
I had compoſed for Mademoiſelle Fel, and 
which ſhe had ſung. at the ſpiritual amen Z 
| tac 
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the frequent conferences I had had upon this 
fine art with the firſt compoſers, all ſeemed to 
revent..or diſſipate  a- doubt of ſuch a nature. 

I his however exiſted even at the C.. . e, and 
in the mind of M. D'. . . y himſelf. Without 
appearing to obſerve it, I undertook to com- 
poſe him a motet for the dedication of the 
chapel of the C........c, and I begged him to 
make choice of the words. He directed De 
Linant, the tutor to his ſon, to furniſh me 
with theſe. De Linant gave me words proper 
to the ſubject, and, in a week after 1 had re- 
ceived them, the motet was finiſned. This 

time, ſpite was my Apollo, and never did better 
muſic come from my hand. The words began 
with: Zece ſedes hic tonantis. {1 have ſince 
learned theſe were by Santeuil, and that M. 
de Linant had without ſcruple appropriated 
them to himſelf.) The grandeur of the open- 
ing is ſuitable to the words, aud the reſt of the 
motet is ſo eleganily harmonious' that every 
one was ſtruck with it, 1 had compoſed it 
| for a great orcheſtra. D'. . . y procured the 
beſt performers. Madame Bruna, an Italian 
linger: ſung the motet, and was well accom- 
panied. The compoſition ſucceeded ſa well 
that it was afterwards. performed” at the ſpiri- 
tual' concert, where, in ſpite of ſectet cabals, 
and, notwithſtanding it was badly executed, it 
was twice generally applauded. 1 gave, for 
the birth day of M. D. . . . y, the idea of a kind 
of piece half dramatic and half pantomimical, 
of which 1 alſo compoſed the muſic. - Grimm, 
en his arrival, heard ſpeak of my muſica] ſuc- 
ceſs. An hour afterwards not a word more was 
ſaid upon the ſubject; but there no longer re- 
mained a doubt, not at leaſt that I know of, of 
my knowledge of eompolhion. de "308 JN FX 
Grimm 
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Gtimm w was ; ſeorcely arrived) at the 0. A1. E· 
where I already did not much amuſe tel 
before he made it in ſupportable to me by aits 
never before ſaw in any perſon, and of which 
had no idea. The evening before he come, 1 
Was diſlodged from the chamber of favour, con- 
tig uous to that of Madame D.....y; it was pre- 
pared. for Grimm, and, inſtead of it, was put 
into another fuither off. In this manner, ſaid 
1 laughingly. to Madame D'. . y, new comers 
diſplace thoſe which are eſtabliſhed. She ſeem» 
ed embarraſſed. I was better acquainted, the 
ſame. evening with the reaſon for the cbange, 
in learning that between her chamber and that 
I had quitted there was a private door which ſhe 
had thought. needleſs to ſhew me. Her inter- 
_ courſe with Grimm was not a ſecret either in 
her own houſe or to the public, not even to her 
huſband; yet, far from confeſſing it to me, 
the confident of ſecrets more important to her, 
and which ſhe was ſure would be faithfully kept, 
| ſhe conſtantly denied it in the ſtrongeſt manner. 
"I comprehended this reſei ve proceeded from 
Grimm, who, though entruſted with all my 
ſecrets, did not chuſe I ſhould be ſo with AA 
of his. 

However prejudiced I was in favcur of. this 
man by my former ſentiments, which, were 
not extinguiſhed, and by the rea merit he had, 
all was not proof againſt the cares he took to 
deſtroy it. He received me like the Comte 
de Tuffere ; he ſcarcely deigned to return my 
ſalute; he never once ſpoke to me, and pre- 

vented my ſpeaking to him, by not making me 
any anſwer; he every where paſſed firſt, and 
took the firſt place without eyer paying me the 
leaſt attention. All this would have been ſup- 
portable had he not accompanied it with a ſhock- 


ing 
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ing affectation, which may be judged of by one 
example taken from a hundred. One evenin 
Madame D'. . y, finding herſelf a little indi- 
ſpoled,: ordered ſomething for her ſupper to be 
carried into her chamber, and went up ſtairs. 
to ſup by the ſide of her fire. dhe aſked me to 
go up with her, Which I did. Gtimm came 
afterwards. The little table was already placed, 
and there were but two covers. Supper was 
ſerved: Madame D'... y took her place on one 
fide! of the fire, Grimm took an armed chair, 
ſeated himſelf at the other; drew the little table 
between them, opened his napkin, and pre- 
pated himſelf for eating without ſpeaking to me 
2 ſingle word. Madame D'. . y bluſhed at his 
| behaviour, and, to induce bim to repair his 
rudeneſs, offered me her place. He faid no- 
thing, nor did he ever look at me. Not being 
able to approach the fire, I walked about the 
chamber until a cover was brought. Indiſpo- 
ſed as | was, elder than himſelf, longer ac- 
quainted in the houſe than he had been, the 
fon who had introduced him there, "ad de ta 
whom, as favourite of the lady, he ought to 
have done the honours of it, he ſuffered me to 
ſup at the end of the table, at a diſtance from 
the fire, without ſhewing me the leaſt civility. 
His whole behaviour to me correſponded with 
this example of it. He did not treat me pre- 
ciſely as his inferior, but he looked upon me as 
a cypher. I could ſcarcely recogniſe the ſame 
Grimm, who, at the houſe of the P., de 
|S... G...., thbught himſelf honoured: Wen 1 
caſt my eyes upon him. I Had ſtill more dich 
culty in reconciling this profound ſilence and 15 
ſulting haughtineſs with the tender friendſhi 
profeſſed for me to thoſe whom he knew to be 5 
my real friends. It is true the only Proofs be 


gave 
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gave of it was pit ying my wretched: 1 55 
which I did not 1 compaſſionatin 

ſad fate, with which I was ſatisfied ; . la- 
menting to ſee mo obſtinately refuſe the dene · 
volent tervices, he ſail he wiſhed to render me. 
Thus was it he artfully made the world admire 
his affectionate generoſity, blame my ungrateful 
miſanthropy, and infenſibly accuſtomed people 
to imagine there was nothing more between 2 
protector like him and a wretch like myſelf, 
than à connection founded upon benefactions on 
one part, and obligations on the other, with- 
dut once thinking of a friendſhip between equals. 

For my part, I have vainly ſought to diſcover 

in what 1 was under an obligation to this new 

protector. I had lent him money, he had never 
tent me any; I had attended him in his illneſs, 
he fearcely came to fee me in mine; I had 
given him all my friends, he never had given 
me any of his; 1 had ſaid every thing I could 
in his favour, and if ever he has ſpoken of me 
it has been leſs publicly and in another manner. 
He has never either rendered or offered me the 
jeaſt ſervice of any kind. How, therefore, was 

e Mec=znas ? In what manner was I pro- 
* by him? This was incomprehenitble to 
me, and ft remains fo. 

It is true he was more or lefs arrogant with 
every body, but I was the only per ſon with 
whom he was brutally fo. I remember St. 
L.....t once ready 'to throw a phate at his head, 
upon his, in ſome meaſure, giving him the lie 
at table by vulgarly ſaying: that is not true. 
With bis naturally imperious manner he had 
the ſelf- ſufficſency of an upſtart, and became 
ridiculous by being extravagantly impertinent. 
An intercourſe with the great had ſo far intoxi - 

Dc him that he gave hnntelf airs which none 
_dut 


C 
but the contemptible part of them ever aſſume. 


He never called his lackey but by Eb! as if 


amongſt the number of his ſervants my lord had 
not known which was in waiting. When he 
ſent him to buy any thing, he threw the money 


upon the ground inftead- of putting it into his 


hand. In ſhort, entirely forgetting. he Was a 


man, he treated him with ſuch ſhocking con- 
tempt, and fo cruel a diſdain in every thing, 


that the poor lad, a very good creature whom 
Madame D'. . . y had recommended, quitted 


his ſervice without any other complaint than 


that of the impoſſibility of enduring ſuch; treat- 


ment. This was the la Fleur of this new pre 


fuming upſtart. 

All bes things were nothing more than 8 
culous, but, quite oppoſite to my character, 
they contributed to render his ſuſpicious to me. 


I could eaſily imagine that a man whoſe head 


was ſo much deranged could not have a heart 
well placed. He piqued himſelf upon nothing 


ſo much as upon ſentiment. How ceuld this 


agree with defects which are peculiar to little 
minds? How can the continued over-flowings 
of a ſuſceptible heart ſuffer it to be inceſſantly 
employed in ſo many little cares relative toithe 
perſon ? He who feels his heart inflamed with 


this celeſtial fire ſtrives to diffuſe it, and wiſhes 
to ſhew what he internally is. He would-wiſh 
to place his heart in his countenance, and thinks 


not of other paint for his cheeks. 
I remember the ſummary. of his mori 
which Madame D'. .. y had mentioned to me 


and adopted. This conſiſted in one ſingle ar- 


ticle : that the ſole duty of man is to follow all 
the inclinations of his heart. This morality, 
when J heard it mentioned, gave me great mat- 


ter of reflection, although I at fitſt conſidered 


it 
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it ſolely as a play of wit. But J ſoon perceived 
it was a principle really the rule of his conduct, 
and of which I afterwards had, at my own ex- 
pence,. but too many convincing proofs, - It is 
the interior doctrine Diderot has ſo frequently 
intimated to me, but which I never heard him 
explain. 5 1 | = i 258. 4 $8 «eb $355 
I remembered having ſeveral years before been 
frequently told that Grimm was falſe, that he 
had nothing more than the appearance of ſenti- 
ment, and particularly that he did not love 
me. | recollected ſeveral little anecdotes which 
1 had heard of him by M. de F.. .. l and 
Madame de C.........x, neither of whom eſteem- 
ed him, and to whom he muſt have been known 
as Madame de C.........x was daughter to Ma- 
dame de R... . ...t, the intimate friend of the 
late Comte de F...., and that M. de F. . . . l, 
at that time very intimate with the Viſcount de 
P......c, had lived a good deal at the Palats 
Royal preciſely when Grimm began to introduce 
himſelf there. All Paris heard of his deſpair 
- after the death of the Comte de F4i.c. It was 
neceſſary to ſupport the reputation he had ac- 
quired after the rigours of Mademoiſelle Fel, 


and of which I, more than any other perſon, 


ſhould have ſeen the 'impoſture, had I been leſs 
blind. He was obliged to be dragged to the 
Hotel de Caſtries, where he worthily played 
his part, abandoned to the moſt mortal afflicti- 
on. There, he every morning went into the 
rden to weep at his eaſe, holding before his 
eyes his handkerchief moiſtened with tears, as 
long as he was in fight of the hotel, but at the 
turning of a certain alley, people, of whom he 
little thought, ſaw him inftant)y put his hand- 
kerchief into his pocket and take out of it a 
book, This obſervation, which was repeatedly. 
made, 


( 9 ) 
made, ſoon became public in Paris, and 
almoſt as ſoon — 1 myſelf had forgot- 
ten it; a circumſtance in which I was concern 
ed brought it to my recollection. I was at the 
point: of death in my bed, in the Rue de Gre- 
nelle. Grimm was in the eountry; he came 
one morning quite out of breath, to ſee me, 
ſaying, he bad arrived in town that very inſtant; 
and a moment afterwards | learned he had arriv- 
ed the evening before, and had. been ſeen at 
the theatre. 2 | 
I heard many things of the ſame kind; but | 
an obſervation, which I was furpriſed not to 
have made ſooner, ſtruck me more than every 
thing elſe. 1 had given to Grimm all my 
friends without exception, they were all become 
his. I was ſo inſeparable from him, that I 
ſhould have had ſome difficulty in continuing 
to viſit at a houſe where he was not received. ; 
Madame de Crequi was the only perſon who re- 
fuſed to admit him into her company, and 
whom, for that reaſon, I have ſeldom ſince 
ſeen. Grimm, on his part, made himſelf other 
friends, as well by his own means, as by thoſe 
of the Comte de F...e. Of all theſe, not one 
of them ever became my friend: he never ſaid a 
word to induce me even to become acquainted 
with them, and not one of thoſe, I ſometimes 
met at his apartments, ever ſhewed me the leaſt 
good will; the Comte de F...e, in whoſe houſe 
he lived, and with whom it conſequently would 
have been. agreeable to me to form ſome con- 
nection, not excepted, nor the Comte de 
8. . g his relation, with whom Grimm was 
ſtill more intimate. a 
Add to this, my own frionde, da [ mails 
his, and who were all tenderly attached to me 


before this acquaintance, were no longer fo the 
Vor I. ba dme nt 
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moment it was made. He never gave me ond 
of his; I gave him all mine, and theſe he has 
taken from me. If theſe be the effects of friend- 
ſhip, what are thoſe of enmity ? 

Diderot, himſelf, told me ſeveral times at the 
beginning that Grimm, in whom J had ſo much 
confidence, was not my friend. He changed 
his language the moment he was no longer ſo 
himſelf. 

The manner in which I had diſpoſed of my 
children wanted not the concurrence of any 
perſon. Yet I informed ſeveral of my friends 
of it, ſolely to make it known to them, and 
that 1 might not in their eyes appear better 
than I was. Theſe friends were three in num- 
ber; Diderot, Grimm, and Madame D'. . y. 
Doclos, the moſt worthy of my confidence, was 
the only real friend whom I did not inform of 
it. He, nevertheleſs, knew what I had done. 
Ly whom? This I know not. It is not very 
probable the perfidy came from Madame D'. . v, 
v. ho knew that by following her example, had 1 
been capable of doing it, I had in my power the 
means of a cruc] revenge. It remains therefore 
between Giimm and Diderot, then ſo much 
united, eſpecially againſt me, and it is probable 
this crime was common to them both. 1 would 
lay a wager that Duclos, to whom I never told 

my ſecret, and who conſequently was at liberty 
to make what uſe he pleaſed of his information, 
is the only perſon who has not ſpoken of it 
again. 

"Grimm and Diderot, in their projet to tale 
fr: m me the governeſſes, had uſed the greateſt 
efforts to make Duclos enter into their views; 
| but this o refuſed to do with diſdain. It was 
nat until ſame time afterwards that | learned 


{7M him what had paſſed between them on 
the 
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the ſubjeR z but 1 learned at the time from 
Thereſa enough to perceive there was ſome 
ſecret deſign, and that they withed to diſpoſe 
of me, if not againſt my own conſent, at leaſt 
without my knowledge, or had an intention of 
making theſe two perſons ſerve. as nſtruments 
of ſome project they had in view. This was 
far from upright conduct. The oppoſition of 
Duclos is a convincing proof of it, They 
85 think Proper may believe it to be friend- 
u. 
This pretended friendihip » was as fatal to me 
at home as it was abroad. The long and fre- 
quent converſations with Madaine le Vaſſ-ur, 
for ſeveral years palt, had made a ſenſible. 
change in this woman's behaviour to me, and 
the change was far from being in my favour. 
What was the ſubject of thele ſingular con— 
verſations? W hy fuch a profound myſtery ? 
Was. the converſation of tnat old woman 
agreeable enough to take hei into favour, and 
of ſufficient importance to make of it ſo great 
a ſecret? During the two or three years theie 
colloquies had, Pom time to time, been con- 
tinued, they had appeared to me ridiculous ; 
but when 1 thought of them again, they be- 
gan to aſtoniſh me, This attoniſhment would 
| have been carried to inquietude had 1 then 
known what the old. creature was preparing 
for me. 
| Notwithſtanding the ordienited zeal for my 
welfare of which Grimm made ſuch a public 
| boaſt, difficult to reconcile with the airs he gave 
himſelf when we were together, ] heard no- 
thing of him from any quarter the leaſt to my 
advantage, and his feigned commiſeration tended 
leſs to do me ſervice than to render me con- 
temptible. fle deprived me as much as he poſ- 
; „ 1:bly 
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ſibly could of the reſource I found in the em. 


ployment I had choſen, by decrying me as a bad 
copyiſt. I confeſs he ſpoke the truth; but, in 


this caſe, it was not for him to do it. He 


proved himſelf in earneſt by employing anothef 
copyiſt, and prevailing upon every body he could, 
by whom 1 was engaged, to do the ſame. His 
intention might have been ſuppoſed to be that 
„reducing me tits a dependence upon him and 
his credit for a ſubſiſlence, and to-cut off the 
| latter until 1 was brought to that degree of 
diͤſtreſs. ol: $a | W e 
All things conſidered, my reaſon impoſed 
hience upon my former prejudice, which ſtill 
pleaded in his tavour. I judged his character 
to be at leaſt ſuſpicious, and with reſpect to 
his tiiendthip J poſitively decided it to be falſe. 
I thei reſolved to fee him. no more, and in- 
turmed Madame D'. ey of the reſolution J 
hnad taken, ſupporting it with ſcveral unanſwer- 
able facts, but which I have now forgotten. 
She {t;ongly combated my reſolution with- 
out knuwing how to reply to the reaſons on 
which it was founded. She had not concerted 
with him; but the next day, inſtead of ex- 
Flaining herſelf verbally, ſhe, with great ad- 
dreſs, gave me a letter they had drawn up to- 
gether, and -by which, without entering into 
a detail of facts, ſhe juſtified him by his con- 
centtated character, attributed to me as a crime 
my having ſuſpected him of perhdy towards 
his friend, and exhorted me to come to an 
accommodation with him. "This letter ſtag- 
gered me. In a converſation we afterwards 
bad together and in which I found her better 
prepared than ſhe had been the firſt time, I 
ſuttercd myſelf to be quite prevailed upon, 
and was inclined to believe I might have 
judged 
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| Judged erroneouſly. In this caſe I thought I 
really had done a friend a very ſerious injury, 
which it was my duty to repair. In ſhort, as 
I had already done ſeveral times with Diderot, 
and the Baron d'H ....k, half from inclination, 
and half from weaknefs, I made all the adyances 
I had a right to require; I went to M. Grimm, 
like another George Dandin, to make him my 
apologies for the offence he had given me; 
ſtill in the falſe perſuaſion, which, in the courſe 
of my life, has made me guilty of a thouſand 
meanneſſes to my pretended friends, that there 
is no hatred which may not be diſarmed by mild- 
neſs and proper behaviour; whereas, on the 
contrary, the hatred of the wicked becomes ſtill 
more envenomed by the impoſſibility of finding 
any thing to found it upon, and the ſentiment | 
of their own injuſtice is another cauſe of offence 
againſt the perſon who is the object of it, 1 
h ive, without going farther than my own hiſ- 
_ tory, a ſtrong proof of this maxim in Grimm, 
and in T...... both become my implacabie 
enemies from inclination, pleaſure, - and fancy, 
without having been able to charge me with 
having done either of them the moſt trifling 
injury *, and whoſe rage, like that of tigers, 
becomes daily more fierce by the facility of ſati- 
ating 1t. MT 2 
I expected that Grimm, confuſed by my 
condeſcenſion and advances, would receive me 


* I did not give the ſurname of Þ...... only to the latter 
until a long time after his enmity had been declared, and the 
perſecutions he brought upon me at Geneya and elſewhere. 
I ſoon ſuppreſſed the name the moment I perceived [ was en- 
tirely his victim. Mean vengeance is unworthy of my heart, 
and hatred never takes the beaſt root in it. 


with 
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with open arms, and the moſt tender. friend- 
ſhip: He received me as a Roman Emperor 
would have done, and with a haughtineſs I 
ever ſaw in any perſon but himſelf, I was 
7 no means prepared for ſuch a reception. 
When, in the embarraſſment of the part 1 had to 
act, and which was ſo unworthy of me, I had, 
in a few words and with a timid air, fulfilled 
the object which kad brought me to him; be- 
fore he received me into favour, he pronounced, 
with a deal of majeſty, an harangue he had pre- 
pared, and which contained a long eummeration 
of his rare virtues, and eſpecially thofe connec- 
ted with friend{bip.. He [aid gieat ſtreſs upon a 
thing which at firſt Rruck me a good deal: this 
was his having always preſerved the ſame friends. 
Whilſt he was yet ſpeaking, I ſaid tw my tel, it 
would be cruel} for me to be the on, exception 
to this rule. He returned to the tubject to fre- 
quently, and with ſuch aff:ction, that! thought, 
if in this he followed potbing but the lentiments 
of his heart, he would be leis ſtruck with the 
maxim, and that he made of-it an art uſefti} to 
his views by procuring the means of accom- 


pliſhing them. Until then 1 had been in the 


ſame ſituation; Ihad preſerved all my firſt friends, 
thoſe even from my tendereſt infancy, w. tout 
having loſt one of them except by death, and yet 
I had never before made the reflection: it was 
not a maxim [I preſcribed myſelf, Since, there 
fore, the advantage was common to boih, why 
did he boaſt of it in preference, if he had not 
previouſly intended to deprive me of the merit ? 
He afterwards endeavoured to humble me by 
proofs of the preference our common friends 
gave to me. Wich this 1 was as well acquainted 
as himſelf; the queſtion was, by what means he 


had obtained it? whether it was by merit or ad- 
| dreſs ! 
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dreſs? by exalting himſelf, or endeavouring to 
abaſe me? At laſt, when he had placed between 
us all the diſtance that he could add to the value 
of the favour he was about to confer, he granted 
me the kiſs of peace, in a flight embrace which 
reſembled the accolade which the king gives to 
new made knights. I was ſtupified with ſur- 
prize: I knew not what to ſay; not a word 
could I utter. This whole ſcene had the ap- 
pearance of the reprimand a preceptor gives to- 
his pupil while he graciouſly ſpares inflicting the 
rod. I never think of it without perceiving to 
what a degree judgments, founded upon appear- 
ances to whica the vulgar give ſo much weight, 
are deceitful, and how frequently audaciouſneſs 
and pride are found in the guilty, and ſhame and 
embarraſſment in the innocent. AF. 
We were reconciled : this was a relief to my 
heart, which every kind of quarrel fills with 
anguiſh, It will naturally be ſuppoſed that a like 
reconciliation changed nothing in his manners; 
all it effected was to deprive me of the right of 
complaining of them. For this reaſon JI took a 
reſolution to endure every thing, and for the fu- 
ture to ſay not a word. 
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